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Lars Porsena of Clusium East and west and south and north . 
By the Nine Gods he swore The messengers ride fast, 
That the great house of Tarquin And tower and town and cottage 
Should suffer wrong no more. Have heard the-trumpet’s blast. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, Shame on the false Etruscan 
And named a trysting day, Who lingers in his home, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, When Porsena of Clusium 
East and west and south and north, Is on the march for Rome. 





To summon his array. 
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III. 
The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately. market-place, 
From many a fruitful plain; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest 
Of purple Appennine ; 


rv. 

From lordly Volaterre, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For god-like kings of old ; 
From sea-girt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels desery 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 

Fringing the southern sky ; 


V. 
From the proud mart of Pisx, 
Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn, and vines, and flowers: 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


wie 
Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian more. 


VII. 
But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


VIII. 

The harvests of Arretium 

This year old men shall reap; 
This year young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 

Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


TX. 
There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 








Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


x. 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 
‘Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena, 
Go forth, beloved of heaven; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome, 

And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome.’’ 


XI. 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men: 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array, 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 


XIT. 

For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally ; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 


XIII. 


But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright ; 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


XIV. 


For aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 


XV. 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath their weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household-goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 











HORATIUS. 








XVI. 
Now, from the rock Tarneian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 
For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 


XVII. 

To eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote, 

In Crastumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plain; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 


XVITI. 
I wis, in all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 
Up rose the Fathers all; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall. 


XIX. 
They held a council standing 
Before the River-gate ; 


Short time was there, ye well may guess, 


For musing or debate. 











Out spoke the Consul roundly ; 

‘The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Naught else can save the town.’’ 


XX. 
Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear: 
‘¢To arms! to arms! Sir Consul; 
Lars Porsena is here.’’ 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


XXI. 

And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come : 
And louder still, and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 

The trampling and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Tar to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 


XXII. 
And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
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But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaal. 


XXIII. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the fourfold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 


XXIV. 
Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 
XXV. 
But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spate towards him and hissed ; 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 


XXVI. 
But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
Aud the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
‘¢ Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ?”’ 


XXVITI. 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate: 
‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods. 


XXVIII. 
*¢ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal tiame 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 








XXIX. 
‘« Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?”’ 


XXX. 


“Then out spake Spurious Lartius, 


A Ramnian proud was he: 
‘* Lo, I will stand on thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.”’ 
And out spake strong Herminius, 
Of Titian blood was he: 
‘¢T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.”’ 


XXXI. 
‘* Horatius,’’ quoth the Consul, 

‘** As thou sayest, so let it be.’’ 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXIT. 
Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
‘Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Komans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXITI. 
Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, - 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold : 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old 


XXXIV. 

Now, while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe; 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


XXXV. 
Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
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Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


XXXVI. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that mighty mass ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow pass. 


XXXVITI. 

Aunus from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva’s mines; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


XXXVIITI. 
Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 





























Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth; 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust, 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


XXXIX. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three; 
And Lausulus of Urgo 
The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


XL. 


Herminius smote down Aruns; 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 
Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 
‘¢ Lie there,’’ he eried, ‘ fell pirate ! 
No more, aghast and pale, 
From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.’’ 
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XLI. 
But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamor 
From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that mighty mass, 
And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass. 


XLII. 

But hark! the cry is Astur : 

And lo! the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but he can wield. 


XLIII. 
He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 
‘¢Quoth he, ‘‘ The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 
But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way ?”’ 


XLIV. 

Then whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


XLV. 
He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breath out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


XLVI. 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread : 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


XLVII. 
On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed hig heel, 


i 





And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

‘¢ And see,’’ he cried, ‘‘ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that wait you here! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer !”’ 


XLVITI. 
But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


XLIX. 
But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance, 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


L. 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried ‘‘ Forward !”’ 
And those before cried ‘‘ Back !’’ 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


LI. 
Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 
‘* Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome.”’ 


LII. 

Thrice looked he on the city ; 

Thrice looked he on the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury, 

And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white with fear and hatred, 

Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 

The bravest Tuscans lay. 


LIII. 
But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied— 
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And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

‘¢ Come back, come back, Horatius!”’ 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

‘ Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!”’ 


LIV. 
Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


LV. 
But with a crash like thunder, 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


LVI. 


And like a horse unbroken, 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane; 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


LVII. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
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Down with him !’’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

‘* Now yield thee !’’ cried Lars Porsena, 
‘* Now yield thee to our grace,”’ 


LVIII 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome: 


LIX. 


‘‘Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray— 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !”’ 
So he spake, and speaking, sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide, 


LX. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany, 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


LXI. 
But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain; 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain. 
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And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


LXITI. 
Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such raging flood, 
Safe to the landing place ; 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 
And our good father Tiber, 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


LXIII. 
“«Qurse on him !’’ quoth false Sextus, 
‘ Will not the villain drown? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!”’ 
‘¢ Heaven help him!’’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘¢‘ And bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms, 
Was never seen before.’’ 


LXIV. 
And now he feels the bottom— 
Now on dry earth he stands— 
Now round him throng the Fathers, 
To press his gory hands— 
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And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


LXV. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of publie right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie. 


LXVI. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee; 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVII. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 
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And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold, 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVIII. 
And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north-winds blow— 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din— 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 
LXIX, 
When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit; 





When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the fire-brands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


LXX. 
When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 





A SKETCH, BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 





WHEN a man’s life is heroic, and his name has 
passed into history, the world wants to know 
him personally, intimately. The ‘grave and 
reverend chronicler,” passing over his beginnings, 
presents him abruptly in his full-grown great- 
ness; men render the admiration earned, but the 
sympathetic emulation awakened is concerned 
to know how he grew into his maturity of excel- 
lence. This curiosity is not an idleness of the 
fancy, but a personal interest in the facts that 
springs out of those aspirations which put every 
man upon the fulfillment of his own destiny. 
How came this man to excel—what was in him— 
what happened to develop it? ‘*Some men are 
born great; some achieve greatness; some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” How came this 
man by it? Is it within my reach also? and, by 
what means? History provokes us with such 
queries as these: Biography answers them. 

Doctor Elisha Kent Kane is not quite thirty- 
four years old, yet he has done more than cir- 
cumnavigate the globe; he has visited and tra- 
versed India, Africa, Europe, South America, 
the islands of the Pacific, and twice penetrated 
the Arctic region to the highest latitude attained 
by civilized man. He has encountered the ex- 
tremest perils of sea and land, in every climate 
of the globe; he has discharged in turn the 
severest duties of the soldier and the seaman ; 
attached to the United States Navy as a surgeon, 
he is, nevertheless, engaged at one time in the 
coast survey of the tropical ocean, and in a 
month or two, we find him exploring the frigid 





zone; and all the while that his personal expe- 
riences had the character of romantic adventure, 
he was pushing them in the spirit of scientific 
and philanthropic enterprise. 

As a boy, his instinctive bent impelled him to 
the indulgence and enjoyment of such adventures 
as were best fitted to train him for the work before 
him. His collegiate studies suffered some post- 
ponement while his physical qualities pressed for 
their necessary training and discipline. It was 
almost in the spirit of truancy that he explored 
the Blue Mountains of Virginia, as a student of 
geology, under the guidance of Professor Rodgers, 
and cultivated, at once, his hardihood of vital 
energy and those elements of natural science 
which were to qualify him for his after services 
in the field of physical geography. But, in due 
time he returned to the pursuit of literature, 
and achieved the usual honors, as well as though 
his college studies had suffered no diversion—his 
muscles and nerves were educated, and his brain 
lost nothing by the indirectness of its develop- 
ment, but was rather corroborated for all the uses 
which it has served since. He graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania—first, in its collegi- 
ate, and afterwards, in its medical, department. 
His special relishes in study indicated his natu- 
ral drift: chemistry and surgery ; natural science 
in its most intimate converse with substance, and 
the remedial art in its most heroic function.. He 
went out from his Alma Mater a good classical 
scholar, a good chemist, mineralogist, astrono- 
mer, and surgeon. But he lacked, or thought he 
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lacked, robustness of frame and soundness of | 
health. He solicited an appointment in the | 
navy, and upon his admission, demanded active | 
service. 
staff as surgeon to the first American Embassy 
to China. 
to explore the Philippine Islands, which he effected 
mainly on foot. He was the first man who de- 
scended into the crater of Tael; lowered more than 
a hundred feet by a bamboo rope from the over- 
hanging cliff, and clambering down some seven 
hundred more through the scoriw, he made a to- 
pographical sketch of the interior of this great 
volcano, collected a bottle of surphurous acid 
from the very mouth of the crater; and, although 
he was drawn up almost senseless, he brought 
with him his portrait of this hideous cavern, and 
the specimens which it afforded. 

Before he returned from this trip, he had 
ascended the Himalayas, and triangulated Greece, 
on foot; he had visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, 
and all the mythologic region of Egypt; travers- 
ing the route, and making the acquaintance of 
the learned Lepsius, who was then prosecuting 
his archeological researches. 

At home again, when the Mexican war broke 
out, he asked to be removed from the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard to the field of a more conge- 
nial service; but the government sent him to the 
Coast of Africa. Ilere he visited the slave fac- 
tories, from Cape Mount to the river Bonny, and 
through the infamous Da Souza, got access to 
the baracoons of Dahomey, and contracted, be- 
sides, the Coast Fever, from the effects of which 
he has never entirely recovered. 

From Africa he returned before the close of the 
Mexican war, and believing that his constitution 
was broken, and his health rapidly going, he 
called upon President Polk, and demanded an 
opportunity for service that might crowd the 
little remnant of his life with achievements in 
keeping with his ambition; the President, just 
then embarrassed by a temporary non-intercourse 
with General Scott, charged the Doctor with des- 
patches to the General, of great moment and 
urgency, which must be carried through a region 
occupied hy the enemy. This embassy was 
marked by an adventure so romantic, and so 
illustrative of the character of the man, that we 
are tempted to detail it. 

On his way to the Gulf he secured a horse in 
Kentucky, such as a knight errant would have 
chosen for the companion and sharer of his ad- 
ventures. Landed at Vera Cruz, he asked for an 
escort to convey him to the capital, but the offi- 


He was appointed upon the diplomatic | 


This position gave him opportunity 





cer in command had no troopers to spare—he 


must wait, or he must accept, instead, a band of 
ruffian Mexicans, called the Spy Company, who 
had taken to the business of treason and trickery 
He accepted them, and went 
Near Puebla his troop encountered a 
body of Mexicans escorting a number of distin- 
guished officers to Orizaba, among whom were 
Major General Gaona, Governor of Puebla; his 
son, Maximilian, and General Torejon, who com- 
manded the brilliant charge of horse at Buena 
Vista. The surprise was mutual, but the Spy 
Company had the advantage of the ground. At 
the first instant of the discovery, and before the 
rascals fully comprehended their involvement, 
the Doctor shouted in Spanish, ‘‘Brayo! the 
capital adventure, Colonel, form your line for the 
charge !”’ 


for a livelihood. 
forward. 


And down they went upon the enemy ; 
Kane and his gallant Kentucky charger ahead. 
Understanding the principle that sends a tallow- 
candle through a plank, and that the momentum 
of a body is its weight multiplied by its velocity, 
he dashed through the opposing force, and turn- 
ing to engage after breaking their line, he found 
himself fairly surrounded, and two of the enemy 
giving him their special attention. One of these 
was disposed of in an instant by rearing his horse, 
who, with a blow of his fore foot, floored his man; 
and wheeling suddenly, the Doctor gave the other 
a sword wound, which opened the external iliac 
artery, and put him hors de combat. This subject 
of the Doctor’s military surgery was the young 
Maximilian. The brief melee terminated with a 
cry from the Mexicans, ‘‘ We surrender.”” Two 
of the officers made a dash for an escape, the 
Doctor pursued them, but soon gave up the chase. 
When he returned, he found his ruffians prepar- 
ing to massacre the prisoners. As he galloped 
past the young officer whom he had wounded, he 
heard him cry, ‘‘Senor, save my father.” A 
group of the guerrilla guards were dashing upon 
the Mexicans, huddled together, with their lances 
in rest. He threw himself before them—one of 
them transfixed his horse, another gave him a 
severe wound in the groin. He killed the first- 
lieutenant, wounded the second-lieutenant, and 
blew a part of the colonel’s beard off with the 
last charge of his six-shooter; then grappling 
with him, and using his fists, he brought the 
party to terms. The lives of the prisoners were 
saved, and the Doctor received their swords. As 
soon as General Gaona could reach his son, who 
lay at a little distance from the scene of the last 
struggle, the Doctor found him sitting by him, - 
receiving his last adieus. Shifting the soldier 
and resuming the surgeon, he secured the artery, 
and put the wounded man in condition to travel. 
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The ambulance got up for the occasion, contained 
at once the wounded Maximilian, the wounded 
second-lieutenant, and the man that had pre- 
pared them for slow traveling, himself on his 
litter, from the lance wound received in defence 
of his prisoners! When they reached Puebla, 
the Doctor’s wound proved the worst in the party. 
He was taken to the government house, but the old 
General, in gratitude for his generous services, had 
him conveyed to his own house. General Childs, 
American commander at Puebla, hearing of the 
generosity of his prisoner, discharged him with- 
out making any terms, and the old general be- 
came the principal nurse of his captor and bene- 
factor, dividing his attentions between him and 
his son, who lay wounded in an adjoining room. 
This illness of our hero was long and doubtful, 
and he was reported dead to his friends at home. 

When he recovered and returned, he was em- 
ployed in the Coast Survey. While engaged in 
this service, the government by its correspond- 
ence with Lady Franklin became committed for 
an attempt at the rescue of Sir John and his ill- 
starred companions in Arctic discovery. Nothing 
could be better addressed to the Doctor’s govern- 
ing sentiments than this adventure. The enter- 
prise of Sir John ran exactly in the current of 
one of his own enthusiasms—the service of 
natural science combined with heroic personal 
effort ; and, added to this, that sort of patriotism 
which charges itself with its own full share in 
the execution of national engagements of honor ; 
and besides this cordial assumption of his coun- 
try’s debts and duties, there was no little force 
in the appeal of a nobly brave spirited woman to 
the chivalry of the American navy. 

He was ‘bathing in the tepid waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 1850,” 
when he received his telegraphic order to pro- 
ceed forthwith to New York, for duty upon the 
Arctic expedition. In nine days from that date 
he was beyond the limits of the United States on 
his dismal voyage to the North Pole. Of this 
first American expedition, as is well known to 
the public, he was the surgeon, the naturalist 
and the historian. It returned disappointed of 
its main object, after a winter in the regions of 
eternal ice and a fifteen months’ absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself a day to recover 
from the hardships of this cruise, he set on foot 
the second attempt, from which he has returned, 
after verifying by actual observation the long 
questioned existence of an open sea beyond the 
latitude of 82°, and beyond the temperature, 
also, of 100° below the freezing point. His 
‘‘ Personal Narrative,” published early in 1853, 








recounts the adventures of the first voyage, and 
discovers his diversified qualifications for such an 
enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two winters in the 
highest latitudes, and two years and a half of un- 
intermitted labor, with the risks and responsibili- 
ties attendant. He is now preparing the his- 
tory for publication. But that part of it which 
best reports his own personal agency, and would 
most justly present the man to the reader, will 
of course be suppressed. We would gladly sup- 
ply it, but as yet this is impossible to us. His 
journal is private property, the extracts which 
we may expect will be only too shy of egotism, 
and his companions have not spoken yet, as some 
day they will speak, of his conduct throughout 
the®terrible strugglés which together they en- 
dured. 

To form anything like an adequate estimate of 
this last achievement, it is to be recollected that 
his whole company amounted to but twenty men, 
and that of this corps or crew he was the com- 
mander, in naval phrase; and when we are ap- 
prised that his portfolio of scenery, sketched on 
the spot in pencil, and in water colors kept fluid 
over a spirit-lamp, amounts to over three hun- 
dred sketches, we have a hint of the extent and 
variety of the offices he filled on this voyage. He 
was in fact the surgeon, sailing-master, astrono- 
mer and naturalist, as well as captain and leader 
of the expedition. 

This man of all work, and desperate daring 
and successful doing, is in height about five feet 
seven inches; in weight, say one hundred and 
thirty pounds or so, if health and rest would but 
give him leave to fill up his natural measure, 
His complexion is fair, his hair brown, and his 
eyes dark gray, with a hawk look. He is a hun- 
ter by every gift and grace and instinct that 
makes up the character; an excellent shot, and 
a brilliant horseman. He has escaped with 
whole bones from all his adventures, but he has 
several wounds which are troublesome; and, 
with such general health as his, most men would 
call themselves invalids, and live on furlough 
from all the active duties of life; yet he has won 
the distinction of being the first civilized man 
to stand in latitude 82° 80 and gaze upon the 
open Polar Sea—to reach the northernmost point 
of land on the globe—to report the lowest tem- 
perature ever endured—the heaviest sledge jour- 
neys ever performed—and the wildest life that 
civilized man has successfully undergone; and 
to return after all to tell the story of his adven- 
tures. 





The secret spring of all this energy is im his 
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religious enthusiasm—discovered alike in the 

generous spirit of his adventures in pursuit of 

science; in his enthusiastic fidelity to duty, and 

in his heroic maintenance of the point of honor | 
in all his intercourse with men. 

In his deportment there is that mixture of shy- 
ness and frankness, simplicity and fastidiousness, | 
sandwiched rather than blended, which marks 
the man of genius, and the monk of industry. 
He seems confident in himself but not of himself. 
His manner is remarkable for celerity of move- 
ment, alert attentiveness, quickness of compre- | 
hension, rapidity of utterance and sententious 
compactness of diction, which arise from a 
habitual watchfulness against the betrayal of his 
own enthusiasms. He seems to fear that he is boring 
you, and is always discovering his unwillingfless 
‘to sit” for your admiration. If you wlathis:| 
him about the handsome official acknowledgments 


| 





of his services by the British and American 
governments, or in any way endeavor to turn him 
upon his own gallant achievements, he hurries 
you away from the subject to some point of 
scientific interest which he presumes will more 
concern and engage yourself; or he says or does 
something that makes you think he is occupied | 


with his own inferiority in some matter which 
your conversation presents to him. One is 
obliged to struggle with him to maintain the tone 
of respect which his character and achievements 
deserve; and when the interview is over, a feel- 
ing of disappointment remains for the failure in 
your efforts to ransack the man as you wished, 
and to render the tribute which you owed him. 

We wish we could be sure that he will not, in 
his forthcoming work, give us the drama without 
its hero; or we wish the expedition and its hero 
had a chronicler as worthy as he would be were 
he not the principal character in the story. 

Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expedition, now 
preparing, and in process of publication by 
Messrs Childs & Peterson of Philadelphia, will 
embrace the important discoveries made in the 
frozen regions far beyond the reach of all the 
predecessors of the American exploring party, 
and their perilous adventures, crowded with 
romantic incidents, which, in the language of 
the Secretary of the Navy, ‘‘ not only excite our 
wonder, but borrow a novel grandeur from the 
truly benevolent considerations which animated 
and nerved him to his task.” 





QUITE AN EVENT IN OUR VILLAGE. 





BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 





One fine sunshiny morning in the golden age 
of summer, the inhabitants of the little village of 
Deansford seemed worked up to a pitch of excite- 
ment but seldom evinced in that tranquil region. 
Good and careful housewives, totally oblivious of 
the near-approaching dinner-time, wandered to 
their neighbors’ doors in unwonted idleness. 
Children of tender years, imprisoned in their lit- 
tle chairs, were left to sprawl and how! for hope- 
less sympathy; or, being by more thoughtful 
mothers afforded the solace of unfortunate kittens 
that had been reduced to idiotey by infantile ill- 
treatment, led a chequered existence of pleasure 





and scratches; while their elder brothers and 


stern requirements of school, came streaming 
with head’ong haste towards the village green, 
leaping and running ‘like troutlets in a pool,” 
just as they did in Eugene Aram’s time. Not a 
few, indeed, at the imminent risk of personal suf- 
fering and a temporary incapacity for sitting 





down, had played truant altogether, under the 


fictitious plea of being useful to their parents at 
home; and these had set off a full hour since, 
with uncontrollable impatience, to meet the cause 
of all this excitement. 

What this cause was, we may gather from an 
immense pictorial placard that covered nearly the 
whole of the wall of the blacksmith’s shop, and 
had converted that dingy looking smithy into a 
great exhibition, quite as popular, and almost as 
resplendent, as the far-renowned but unseen 
glories of the Crystal Palace itself, which was at 
that time in the full zenith of its fame. This 
gorgeous and attractive novelty had been pasted 


_up there but three days previously, by an appa- 
sisters, as soon as they were released from the | 


rition in the form of a man, who, after distribut- 
ing a quantity of smaller bills, had vanished, and 
left the good people of Deansford to their own 
inventions. 

In many-colored letters of the largest dimen- 
sions, it was set forth, that ‘‘ Mons. Le Smith’s 
celebrated and unrivalled troupe of male and fe- 
male equestrians from Franconi’s” (and, in the 
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distant sense of the word, they certainly were 
from that famous establishment), would so far 


honor Deansford, as to make into it ‘‘a grand | of Deansford waited for the eventful day in a 


entree with their immense stud of cream-colored 
and spotted horses and ponies, ridden by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the troupe in costume ; 
accompanied by the celebrated brass band (led 
by Mons. Tromboni), riding in the far-famed 
dragon-chariot; followed by the highly trained 
and docile zebra of the desert, and the car of 
beauty, diawn by four lilliputian steeds ;” and 
that Mons. Le Smith himself would complete the 
long list of attractions, by driving twelve horses 
in hand, Round this announcement, which of 
itself was sufficient to rouse the village from its 
usual state of torpor, there was a perfect halo of 
‘‘ scenes in the circle,’ depicted in the most vivid 
colors, and with the most fertile imagination. 
There were long-tailed steeds trampling over 
clouds, the while Apollo pirouetted with Diana 
upon their backs; there was the illustrious 
Courier of St. Petersburg transacting his business 
with four horses galloping under his outstretched 
legs; there were gentlemen throwing impossible 
summersets, apparently for their own private 
amusement, and ladies: bounding gracefully 
through improbably small wreaths; there were 
horses prancing over waves, while jack-tars 
danced hornpipes on their backs, as gayly as on 
the smoothest of quarterdecks; there was St. 
George, in armor of gold, encountering the most 
terrible of fire-vomiting dragons ; there was Dick 
Turpin on the back of ‘*Black Bess,” setting 
pursuit at defiance; and there was Mons. Le 
Smith, in the midst of an admiring multitude, 
driving so many horses, that they pranced away 
out of sight up the long perspective of the pic- 
tured street. 

No wonder that such a sheet of emblazonry 
should create a sensation in an out-of-the-way 
village! Such a thing had never been heard of, 
even in the memory of that depository of recol- 
lection, ‘the oldest inhabitant.” Perhaps it 
was owing to Deansford being situated half-way 
between two county towns, that Mons. Le Smith 
had honored it by his selection for the represen- 
tation of one evening performance, ‘in a spa- 
cious marquee, containing 2587 square yards of 
canvas, brilliantly lighted,” ete. What even a 
“marquee” was; what an ‘entrée’ might be; 
or what meaning should be attached to the word 
** troupe,” the inhabitants did not feel themselves 
at liberty to state; but it was universally agreed 
that ‘* Franconi’s” was some country in foreign 
parts—‘‘ most probably,” as the blacksmith sug- 
gested, ‘‘Roosher or Proosher’—and with this 





| 





feeling, and a few floating ideas concerning that 
hitherto unknown race, ‘the Riders,” the people 


In the smaller 
bills, Mons. Le Smith had announced his inten- 
tion of entering Deansford at twelve o’clock ; 
and when that time drew nigh, many a man out 
in the fields waited anxiously to hear the church 
bell, which (as in many other places) rang out 
a twelve o'clock peal, to summon the laborers 
from their morning’s work. These now poured 
into the village, and took up their posts of ob- 
servation. 


state of unusual excitement. 


Deansford lies down in a picturesque valley, 
From one of 
these a fine stream comes tumbling down, and 


amid a circle of well-wooded hills. 


meandering through the village, under quivering 
limes and drooping willows, is lost for awhile in 
the cool shade of a small grove, from whence it 
comes brightening out and flashing in the sun, 
to turn a great mill-wheel, and sink to quiet rest 
The vil- 


lage looks a pleasant spot seen thus in the gol- 


in the deep waters of a peaceful pool. 


den glow of a summer’s day, with the flashing 
pool, and the old mill, and the tumbling brook, 
and the overhanging trees, and the sweet-breathed 
kine dappled over the meadows, and the white 
gables of the thatched cottages peeping out here 
and there, with the smoke curling lazily up- 
wards, and the gray ivy-clad tower of the church, 
whose shadow steals over the green graves of 
dear friends dead and gone, and the wooded hills 
rising above all in the silent grandeur of nature. 
Not quite silent now, however! For the joyful 
music of a brass band rings out faintly, but 
clearly, on the summer’s breeze; now lost awhile, 
then swelling louder and clearer as it draws 
nigher to the place. 

You may easily imagine the commotion when 
Mons. Le Smith’s troupe had actually come into 
sight, and were entering the village. Every 
one had turned out of doors; except, of course, 
poor old Mrs. Wheaser, who is bedridden, and 
who lay gasping from the very sympathy of 
excitement, as her little grandchild, posted at 
the window, told her of what was passing below. 

It was a gorgeous procession, and was made 
the most of, by ‘‘ the ladies and gentlemen of the 
establishment” riding singly and at long intervals, 
so that the number of the stud seemed really to 
be without end. The horses were made to caper 
and capricole, and were the objects of the great- 
est attraction. The piebald that farmer Furrow 
used in his team was a great, rough, clumsy 
brute, and not to be compared with these glossy, 
spider-legged beauties. And then the lilliputian 
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ponies in the little gilt carriage with the infant 
phenomenon—why, they were really smaller than 
the miller’s Newfoundland! Then there were 
the gentlemen: well-made, upright, ringletted, 
and with hair on their lips—‘t mousé starchers,” 
as the blacksmith said; and the ladies, perfect 
divinities, in long, sweeping riding-habits of blue, 
and green, and crimson, much finer than my 
Lady Grace wore when she rode through the vil- 
lage! and the dragon-chariot, with the band 
seated between the wings, and blowing away 
with all its might! and Mons. Le Smith driving 
twelve horses in hand as easily ‘‘as Joe Stokes 
druv his team! 
foine |” 


It was certainly woonderful 


After the troupe had made the circuit of the 
village, and over-populated the little village inn 
with its good accommodation for man and beast; 
and after they had doffed the spangles and trunk 
hose of romance for the less gorgeous habiliments 
of every-day life, their professional existence was 
still kept before the eyes of a discerning public 
by the erecting of the large marquee, under 
whose canvas roof they were, when night came, 
to astonish the natives. As soon as the tent pole 
had been firmly fixed, and the magic circle had 
been dug out on the village green, the canvas 
walls rose as rapidly as those of Aladdin’s pal- 
ace; and when the laborers came home from 
their day’s work, they gazed in astonishment on 
the ‘*2587 square yards of canvas,” with the 
flag of England flying proudly from the summit. 
Meanwhile, the excitement of the junior part of 
the population had been fully kept alive by inef- 
fectual voyages of discovery into the tent, whose 
object was to ascertain the geographical bearings 
of what may be termed the pole-ar circle; and 
hy a tour of inspection to the several stables 
where the beauties of the stud were stalled. 

Night came at length, and with it ‘ the doors 
open at half-past six: performance to commence 
precisely at seven.” Then the whole village 
ebbed and flowed in waves that broke in six- 
pences upon the strand of the money-taker’s box, 
and streamed on to that standing-on-the-ground 


non lucendo principle) the ‘‘ Gallery.” 


without their full share of occupants; and Mons. 
Le Smith had made a pretty good calculation in 
fixing upon Deansford as the nucleus of “‘a good 
house.” The squire drove up in his carriage 
with his two little lads; the curate brought all 
the children from the village school; Dr. Twigg 
came with fis young friends from Parnassus 
Academy, about two miles off; then the trades- 





Nor were | 
the sloping rows of seats called ‘‘Pit and Boxes” | 





men and the farmers came from all sides, and 
brought their wives and daughters in roomy, 
jolting old gigs, that must have been built in the 
dark ages, and designed by the Inquisition as in- 
struments of torture. Altogether the circus was 
quite full, and the music of the brass band, led 
by Mons. T'romboni, was received with great 
applause. 

And now a bell rings! A groom throws open 
the low doors of the ring, the band strike up a 
martial air, and all eyes are turned to the piece 
of old drugget, which is being drawn aside for 
the ‘* Procession of noble Knights and Dames,” 
whose pleasing task it is to ‘‘ realize’ to rustic 
minds the ‘‘ Kenilworth Revels in the glorious 
It appears that 
these revels were participated in by six ladies, 


days of the good Queen Bess,” 


and the same number of gentlemen—so that Lei- 
cester must have been more sparing in his invites 
than Sir Walter Scott or Paul Pry Laneham 
would have us believe—that they were attired in 
the costumes of various nations and various 
times, both past and future, from those of an- 
cient Rome to those of George IL.; that they 
rode piebald and spotted horses, whose ‘ capari- 


> 


sons were odorous,” as Mrs. Malaprop says: 
that they commenced the revels by riding in 
twos, threes, fours, and singly, and in divers 
and intricate ways; that they then formed in 
two lines, when each lady produced, simultane- 
ously, a large red flower, which (as Hotspur’s 
fop with his pouncet-box) she ‘‘ever and anon 
did give her nose,” and made demonstrations of 
presenting to the gentleman facing her; that the 
six ladies suddenly got the better of this amiable 
weakness, and keeping the six roses for the per- 
sonal gratification of their own six noses, wheeled 
their six horses, and galloped off, closely followed 
by the six gentlemen; that the six gentlemen, 
after some exertion, captured the six roses, and 
placing them in their six caps, rode off with their 
six ladies in a very hexagon of triumph; and that 
thereupon the Revels of Kenilworth were pre- 


' sumed to be at an end, and all traces of them 
| were effaced by two grooms with long rakes. 
side of the circus, denominated (from the lueus a | 


A military-frock-coated and top-booted indivi- 
dual, who, by his whip, is recognized as the mas- 
ter of the ring, now enters, and his distinguished 
manners and appearance at once make a visible 
impression on the hearts of the fair rustics. 

‘*Hollo! here we are! How were you to- 
morrow ?” 

That’s the clown; there’s no mistaking Mr. 
Merryman. No one else can go through the 
civilities of life in the same indescribably non- 
chalant manner, or garnish them with the same 
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number of flipflaps and summersets; or, on the 
slighest provocation, fall down flatter on their 
stomachs; or bleed from their noses an equal 
amount of saw-dust; or be subjected to more 
rigid stiffness in every limb save one, whose 
functions aie entirely subverted; or meet with 
more ungentlemanly treatment, or receive it with 
a more stoical disposition. Who can tell such 
wondrous tales of his relatives, as the clown of 
the ring can? Who can boast 6f such an enter- 
taining family circle as his? Every individual 
member of it, from his grandmother and his bro- 
ther Bill, down to his Cousin Joe, seem but to 
have existed to furnish him with a fund of anec- 
dote and facetie. Did your grandmother ever 
blow out her brains with gunpowder-tea, in re- 
morse for growing so thin that her shadow cut 
the passers-by? I don’t think she ever did. 
Had you ever a brother Bill that opened a bank— 
with a crowbar; or a Cousin Joe, that used his 
wooden-legged wife for a potato-dibbler? Pro- 
bably not. But the clown of the ring has; and 
he uses his relatives as pegs on which to hang 
his own drolleries. With what an easy air of 
familiarity he addresses that magnificent auto- 
crat, the master of the ring! 

‘Now, sir, what shall I come, for to go, for to 
fetch, for to bring, for to carry? A glass of 
blacking, with the chill off, or a bottle of pop 
and a toothpick ?” 

‘Call, sir, for Mr. Butler, as the British tar!” 

‘Mr. Butler as pitch and tar!” 

A dexterous lash of the whip from the master 
of the ring follows this announcement, the clown 
kays— 

‘Don’t tickle so, it makes me laugh,” and Mr. 
Butler enters in the approved dress, and with the 
approved gait, of the true British sailor. There- 
upon ensues a hearty scene of recognition, the 
clown protesting he has not seen him since next 
Sunday fortnight, and rejecting, with disgust, a 
quid of tobacco which Mr. Butler offers him; in 
return, however, for the proffered kindness, as- 
sisting him to mount in such a manner that he 
is landed on the other side of the horse. Of 
course, when that nautical individual is at last 
safely on the horse’s back, he persists in sitting 
With his face to the tail, and using that append- 
age for a rudder, or else he would not be a true 
representative of the British sailor. The band 
play ‘Hearts of Oak,” and Mr. Butler begins 
his pantomime representation of a nautical life, 
which, for fear it should not prove quite clear to 
the audience, the clown, as he walks after the 
master of the ring in a small circle round the 
tent-pole, explains in that discursive style of 
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commentary peculiar to his race and the Greek 
choruses of old. Indeed, Dr. Twigg points out 
the resemblance to the young gentlemen of Par- 
nassus Academy ; and, as directly beneath him 
sit the squire and his two little boys, upon whom 
Dr. Twigg has strong Parnassian designs, he 
directs to Master Tadpole some very powerful 
(and loud) remarks upon the undying influence 
of the beautiful and good, as exemplified in the 
classic spirit of mighty Greece; but Master Tad- 
pole—whose ideas on classic Greece are uncom- 
fortably associated with the flogging-block— 
turns a deaf ear to remarks on the past, and de- 
votes his undivided attention to the affairs of the 
present. 

Mr. Butler, as the British tar, is provided with 
a bundle, which he now opens: the contents are 
very small articles of baby-linen and a gayly- 
trimmed cap, intended, respectively, for the use 
of his wife and child, whom he shortly after 
meets, and favors with embraces and hornpipes ; 
but no sooner are the hornpipes over, than (so 
uncertain is life!) he is again ordered to sea. 
Returned to his ship, he goes through an active 
routine of duty connected with the rigging and 
the lead; a storm comes on, (air from the band, 
‘‘The Bay of Biscay,” with Mons. Tromboni’s 
storm effects on the big drum and ophicleide ;) 
the jacket and hat are thrown aside; the demon- 
strations of doing something are great; all hope 
is over, and Mr. Butler falls on the crupper of 
his horse, making actions with his arms and legs 
like the ‘‘perspiring frog” of Count Smolltork, 
in *¢ Pickwick.” At last he springs to his feet, 
pulls a tape over his head, when, lo, and behold! 
the British sailor has disappeared, and in his 
place is Rory O’More, the Irishman. There is 
great applause at this unexpected termination to 
a nautical life, and when—after having twirled a 
sprig of shillelah, danced a jig, got drunk, and 
fought frantically at Donnybrook Fair—Mr. But- 
ler pulls another tape, and appears in dress No. 
8, as Donald M’Alpine, the Scotchman, the rus- 
tics are quite beside themselves with wonder and 
delight; but when Mr. Butler pulls yet another 
tape, and appears in silver-spangled fleshings, as 
‘Apollo, the bright God of the Morning,” and 
urging his horse to its greatest speed, stands on 
one leg at an angle of forty-five, and is whirled 
round the ring without losing his footing, the en- 
thusiasm rises to its utmost pitch, and breaks 
forth into loud applause. After this, the success 
of the evening is decisive, and the customary 
‘« Scenes of the Circle” succeed one another as 
so many triumphs. 


There are ‘“‘the Herculean Sports of Atlas,” 
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by a gentleman who lies on his back on a plat- 
form covered with crimson cloth, and with his 
legs in the air, kicks about a globe, in a manner 


that sets Lempriere’s account of the original | 


Atlas at defiance. There is Mons, le Smith him- 
self, as ‘‘the shining herald of Olympus, manag- 
ing and riding at one time six horses ;” an Olym- 
pian heraldic custom which the Courier of St. 
Petersburgh has shamefully borrowed. There 
are Mr. and Madame Smithers in their admired 
act, on two fleet coursers, with appropriate 
dresses and music, entitled ‘‘ The Tyrolean Shep- 
herd and Swiss Milkmaid, or Courting in the 
Tyrol;” instructive to the softer rustics, as 
showing how they may play with their lovers, as 
a cat with a mouse, before finally securing them. 
There are the extraordinary performances of the 
spotted steed, ‘‘ Beauty,” who unsaddles herself, 
and dances like a Christian, (as the gratified 
blacksmith remarks;) together with those of 
‘“‘the highly trained and docile zebra of the 
plain,” who, at the very outset, throws his rider, 
and gallops back to his stable. There are Mons. 
le Smith, and the whole male force of the estab- 
lishment, as ‘‘the India-rubber Incredibles,” 
making human pyramids of themselves, and do- 
ing all those other impossibilities which are ne- 
cessary for the due realization of ‘walls of Troy.” 
There is Mdlle. Zepherine, who is universally 


acknowledged to be the most graceful equestrian | 


of the present day, in her favorite scene, entitled 


‘¢ Aurora, the Nymph of the Glistening Foun- | 


tain;” in which she vaults over banners and 
garters, and through hoops and wreaths, and 
finally bursts through a tissue-paper ‘ balloon,” 
in a style which causes an universal ‘‘ Oh-h-h-h!” 
of astonishment. There are the ‘elegant draw- 


: | 
ing-room performances” of Professor Brown and 


his two youthful sons—the youngest of whom 
has been unanimously surnamed by the press 
(extensive sponsorism !) as the ‘‘Lilliputian Won- 
der of the present age’’—which performances, as 
they consist chiefly of Professor Brown kicking 
and flinging his talented sons into every position 
but that assigned them by nature, must give to 
the inhabitants of Deansford a startling idea of 
the scenes witnessed in the elegant drawing- 
rooms of fashionable life. There is Herr Von 
Mossel, ‘‘the strong man”’ of the troupe, who 
makes nothing of throwing about hundredweights 


with his teeth, and catching cannon-balls on the 
small of his back; which feats he, in private life, 
simply calls ‘‘the cannon-ball-and-weight busi- 
ness,” but in the bills, ‘‘The Revels of Mount 
Olympus ;”’ for equestrians delight in Olympus 
and its inhabitants, though they sadly intrude 
| on our preconceived ideas on the subject. There 
are Mdlle. Zepherine’s ‘‘ graceful evolutions on 
| the elastic corde,” (vulgarly called the “tight- 
| rope,”) in which the two ‘rival clowns and 
' Shakspearean jesters,” who assist, must feel it 
really exhilarating to hear the bursts of genuine 
laughter that greet their stale, old, threadbare 
jokes. There is Mr. Robinson, the ‘ premier 


b 


horseman,” as ‘‘ Hesperius, the Eagle-rider of 
the Winds,” who even surpasses the equestrian 
_ performances of Mdlle. Zepherine herself, and 
'makes so light of summersets and “balloons,” 
that he even jumps through one in which two 
“lighted squibs have been fixed: which is called 
in the bills, ‘terminating his astonishing per- 
formance by leaping through a cascade of real 
| fire!” 

When the smoke and the smell of the gunpow- 
der, and the astonishment of the clodpoles, has 
been allowed time to pass away, the people of 

| Deansford have an opportunity afforded them of 
| studying the history of their tutelary saint, in 
‘*the grand legendary spectacle of St. George 
and the Dragon,” which closes the evening’s 
amusement. 

Before the rustics have closed their mouths 
from their delightful astonishment, Mons. Trom- 
boni and the brass band have played ‘‘God Save 
the Queen ;” all the outer hangings of the tent 
have suddenly disappeared; Dr. Twigg has mar- 
| shaled into twos the young gentlemen of Parnas- 
sus Academy; the squire’s servant has brought 
round the carriage; the curate has received the 
hearty thanks of his school-children ; the farmers 
and the tradesmen are striding over the seats to go 
after their jolting old gigs; and the blacksmith 
and the people of Deansford generally, arrive at 
the melancholy conclusion ‘that the riders is all 
over.” But the memory of that night’s pleasure 
still haunts their minds; the fragments of that 
_ great pictorial placard still flaunt in the sun from 

the wall of the dingy smithy; and the visit of the 
equestrians is still talked about as quite an Event 
in our Village. 














GALVANISM,” 
A STORY OF SENSATIONS. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was July! The sun stared with verticai 
impudence upon the broad flag-stones of the 
soulevards at Paris, and laughed the weary 
sprinklers to scorn, as it licked up their inef- 
fectual drippings. The leaves shriveled—the 
gutters hissed—the ice cream disappeared ra- 
pidly down thousands of parched throats; earth 
seemed thoroughly baked, and humanity in a 
stew; in a word—it was July! 

A young man sat dreamily under the shade of 
a small arbor, in front of a cafe on the Elysées ; 
half unconsciously dipping his spoon, from time 
to time, into his ‘‘ creme a la vanille,” and car- 
rying it to his mouth as if bya great effort. He 
was dressed in the coolest of ‘‘ negligés,”’ yet he 
was not cool; he was seated in the easiest of 
attitudes, yet he was not easy; he was sipping 
the most delicate of ices, yet he did not taste its 
flavor refreshingly. He was, on the contrary, 
unpleasantly warm, generally uncomfortable and 
thoroughly annoyed and ‘‘ennuyé:” in fact, he 
was suffering from that frequent epidemie of 
‘nothing to do and no one to do it with,” which 
so often attacks young men abroad—and at home 
accompanied generally, by symptoms of a ty- 
phoid character, in the region of the—pocket! 
Suddenly a hand clapped the dreamer on the 
shoulder, and a voice exclaimed gayly— 

‘“Drawlings! by all that’s lucky! the very 
man I wanted to see!” 

‘‘Well!” replied Drawlings, listlessly, ‘‘ well, 
‘ralup, now you see me—what is left of me—am 
I interesting ?” 

‘You look like the ‘Last Rose of Summer,’ 
and a white one at that,” cried the new gomer, 
laughing; ‘*but wake up, man! I want you to 
go to Baden with me. Glorious place! fine 
drives, fine walks, fine girls; gossiping, gambling, 
and flirting; the very Phoenix of watering 
places; a concentrated essence of Saratoga, 
Newport and Sharon, flavored with aristocracy 
and perfumed with princes and princesses— 
wrapped in a gorgeous fashion plate with a royal 
coat of arms for a label! Don’t this stir your 
leaves, my white rose ?” 

“Don’t teaze me, my dear fellow,” said his 
friend, ruefully; ‘don’t I know all that, and 
more; don’t I know that at this instant I would 
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give—I would give my last cane to be there, and 
it’s a real ‘jone.’” 

‘Well, then, what is to prevent our starting 
in the evening train? Come along, old fellow, I 
know why you want to be there. Who left the Hotel 
de Londres, day before yesterday, with the trunks 
all marked Z, but one, and that one lettered in 
‘old English’ style, C. A. L.? I thought you had 
gone too, surely. Why didn’t you? 

‘‘There’s my reason,” replied Drawlings, 
slowly, taking from his pocket a tiny porte mon- 
naie with an enamel of Undine on the back, and 
drawing from its silken inclosure a bank bill, 
which he held in the checkered light, before his 
friend’s eyes. ‘‘ Five hundred francs, account 
overdrawn at Greene’s—no remittance for a 
month—room rent due to-morrow—restaurant— 
washerwoman—oh! it makes me faint to think 
of it.” 

‘* Fiddlestick!”” cried the gayer youth, ‘‘ I’ve 
got plenty—I’ve just drawn five thousand, you 
can have what you like, and besides, a lucky 
number or two at the ‘green table,’ will set you 
all right. It’s quite the ‘ton’ to gamble there, 
you know, and Lackly took ten thousand last 
week, with a single hundred. I never gambled 
anywhere else; but there one is really out of the 
‘mode’ otherwise; so come along, let’s go to 
your rooms and talk it over.” 

And the young men proceeded to the Place de 
la Madeleine. 

‘‘When do you propose to start?’ yawned 
Drawlings, as he stretched himself on the sofa. 

‘* At eight this evening.” 

‘Oh! that is impossible; I haven’t bathed, 
nor dressed, nor dined, nor packed up, nor—I 
can’t possibly get ready before to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried the mercurial Harry Galup, 
‘‘You can be ready easy enough; just you go 
and bathe and dress, and send your ‘ gargon’ 
here, I’m all packed, and we’ll soon arrange your 
things. Now do go, that’s a good fellow’ —as 
Drawlings was about to remonstrate. 

“« Well, if you are determined, I'll try, though 
it’s no use, I know; here André! help Monsieur 
Galup to pack my things and anything else he 
wants,” and off sauntered the young man to his 
toilet. 
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‘“*Now, André,” said Galupy briskly, “ get 
everything Monsieur will want for a fortnight’s 
absence; and then set the table, I’ll be back im- 
mediately, I am going to order dinner.” 

In half an hour he returned, the portmanteau 
was soon packed, the table set—at half past five 
two gargons brought a dainty dinner from Albert’s, 
and about ten minutes afterwards, Mr. Walter 
Drawlings made his appearance in traveling 
guise, very much astonished at the progress of 
things during his absence. 

He sat down, therefore, in tolerable spirits, and 
was so unusually diligent, that, at seven o’clock, 
or thereabout, pushing back his chair, and light- 
ing his segar, he exclaimed— 

‘*Ah! I really think we shall get off! What 
a deuce of a fellow you are, Harry, to hurry 
things up—now, to my mind, haste has always 
appeared productive of—” 

« Never mind philosophizing now,” interrupted 
Galup, ‘‘there’s the carriage, come along—we 
must stop in the Cité D’Antin for my ‘traps,’ ” 
and by dint of picking up all the stray et ceteras 
of spgar-case, traveling-flask, passport—and al- 
most dragging the dilatory Drawlings himself 
along, he contrived to get everything into the 
carriage, without any omission. 

In good time they arrived at the railway sta- 
tion, and at last were fairly on their way to that 
far-famed resort of the curious, the idle, the no- 
ble, the wealthy, the dissipated and the vicious 
of Europe—Baden-Baden ! 

CHAPTER II. 

At Lunéville, Drawlings could stand it no 
longer; the carriage was full, and right beside 
him sat a portly English lady, “par excellence,” 
who bore upon her arm a morocco sack of singu- 
lar resemblance to her own rotundity, from which, 
from time to time, she produced, ‘on the sly,” a 
dainty-looking bottle and cordial glass, that, as 
she helped herself to a portion of its contents, 
diffused an aroma, savoring strongly of the Bri- 
tish West Indies. 

‘‘ Harry,” said Walter, ‘‘ sotto voce,” “I am 
absolutely sick with this woman’s ‘infernal spirits,’ 
I must smoke a cigar, let’s try for a coupé (a pri- 
vate car). Conductor!” cried he, from the win- 
dow, ‘‘can’t you give us a coupé, this car is full, 
and we wish to smoke, we will pay the difference 
of course.” 

‘<Impossible, Monsieur,” replied the polite 
official; ‘there is no coupé vacant; and one 
must not smoke upon this train, in the ‘ First 
Class.’ ” 


“‘Stop & moment,” cried Galup, as the man 





was moving away; ‘‘open the door, if you please, 
how long do we stop here?” 

‘«Six minutes, Monsieur.” 

Harry got out, and walking by the conductor's © 
side, said— 

‘*It is very warm in that car, my friend is 
very delicate, and if you could possibly, by any 
means—” 

The man looked at Harry, then up and down 
the station, then at Harry’s hand, then at his 
own, finally he made a mysterious sign with the 
latter, and put it gently in his pocket, while lift- 
ing his cap with the remaining one, he said re- 
spectfully— 

‘Tf your friend will get out, I will try, Mon- 
sieur,” and a slight jingle in his pocket, as he 
withdrew the hand, seemed to increase his affa- 
bility; for he walked quickly along with the two 
friends, and without hesitation, opened the door 
of a carriage further front, saying with another 
salutation and a grin— 

“If Monsieur will get in here with his sich 
friend, and draw the curtains, there will no one 
enter to disturb him.” 

‘And the smoking,” whispered Galup, witb 
another mystic sign. 

‘¢Thank you, Monsieur,” said the man, grin 
ning, more than ever, as he placed a long, dark 
object in his cap, which a hasty glance might 
take for a ‘‘ weed” of Havana growth. 

‘¢ All right!” cried Harry, as, safely ensconced 
in the carriage, the curtains drawn, and two 
glow-worm lights alone indicating the respective 
positions of their ‘‘human faces divine,” they 
once more rattled over the rail. 

‘‘Well! you’re a genius,” said Drawlings, 
‘how did you do the conductor ?” 

‘<I galvanized him,” replied Galup, laughing. 

They passed through Strasbourg in the gray of 
the morning, just catching a glimpse of the 
mighty cathedral tower in the haze, and passing 
the ‘‘impetuous Rhine,” over the bridge of boats, 
underwent the ordeal of Kiel-custom-house im- 
pertinence, and were gently trundled along the 
Grand Duke’s Railway, to swell, haply, by their 
mite, his highness’ gambling revenue. 

‘‘Remember Harry,” said Drawlings, as they 
sauntered to their rooms at the Hotel D’Europe. 
‘‘T shall not borrow a sou more of you than my 
share of the expenses here; T shall lay aside tw° 
hundred to return with, and the little I have left 
is all I shall hazard.” And with this virtuous 
resolution, he went to dress for dinner. 

At dinner Walter’s eyes sought through the 
length and breadth of the “salle” for something 
or somebody, which something or somebody he 
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seemed to find all at once, for his face became 
slightly suffused, and he made three successive 
bows, in the direction he was gazing, appearing 
highly delighted, and somewhat confused at his 
discovery; how far the latter feeling might have 
been caused by the sparkling of.a pair of laugh- 
ing blue eyes, which were turned brightly upon 
him from the aforesaid part of the room, ‘the 
deponent sayeth not.” 

The fruit, however, had scarce been placed 
upon the table, before he rose from his chair, and 
without even apologizing to Galup, crossed, direct- 
ly under fire of the blue eyes, to the table, whence 
they scintillated, where he shook hands with no 
less than one old gentleman, two old ladies, three 
young ditto, and a small boy in a white pinafore, 
and then subsiding gently into a chair, by the 
side of the same dangerous blue eyes, he said in 
a low voice to their owner— 

‘“‘T know you are surpriséd to see me here, 
after my declining to come with your party, but 
I—the fact is—I—” 

“You couldn’t resist the temptations of the 
Baden ‘beau monde,’ come, confess! the visions 
of polkas and shottisches, with countesses and 
marquesses, and the suppers with counts and 
eprigs of the ancienne noblesse generally, were too 
much, for the ennuyé, Mr. Walter Drawlings, 
wilting in the isolation of Paris!” and the blue 
eyes laughed wickedly. 

‘‘Now, my dear Miss Clara, you know, you 
must feel it was none of these that brought me 
here in spite of myself—you—ah! I came for a— 
for—a—” 

“Oh! I know!” cried the witty young lady, 
“vou came—a—for a—for—a—a—‘ sensation!” 
You remember telling me in Paris, last winter, 
how you would like, just once, to experience ‘a 
real—a—powerful—a—sensation !?” mimicking 
admirably Drawlings’ rather affected manner of 
talking. 

“Pray don’t remember any of my silly 
speeches,” replied Walter, with some animation, 
for him. “ **I have experienced one delightful 
sensation, at least, and I came here to continue 
the charm—you—Miss—Clara—you are the 
only—” 

‘The only young lady in the room, you were 
about to say; everybody has left the table but our- 
selves,” interrupted Miss Clara, smiling. ‘‘ Come 
sir, you shall take me to walk in the park, where 
father and mother have alrealy gone, and we 
will ask Aunt Rachel and little Willie to walk 
With us,” she added rather mischievously. 

‘*[—if you prefer it,” hesitated Walter, dolor- 


she was going to ride with Willie—I’ll go and 
see,” 

**No, never mind—I dare say we shall meet 
them.” 

A pleasant lounge through the brilliant pro- 
menade of the park, brought them to the ‘‘ Maison 
de Conversation,” and they entered the spacious 
saloon, filled with ladies and gentleman, walking 
up and down, lounging in the windows, or en- 
gaged at the fascinating amusement of the 
‘*green tables.” Amusement like that of the 
boys in the fable, which proves fatal to many of 
its victims—the human frogs—who indulge in 
it. 

After joining the promenades for a few turns, 
Walter, with Clara on his arm, strolled up to the 
golden wile, and gazed upon the strange scene, 
the various aspects of which have been the theme 
of many vivid and thrilling descriptions, too 
many to need or even justify an attempt here. 

Drawlings, with his usual nonchalance, dropped 
& piece here and there, till he lost some twenty 
or thirty francs, and then proceeded with Miss 
Liston to the inner room, where was the ‘“‘ Rouge 
et Noir.” Here Clara became quite interested in 
watching the chances and changes of fortune, 
pand, after some minutes, said to Walter— 

‘¢ How strange, the red has won seven times; 
do put something on the black, it will surely 
win.” 

« ‘* Walter laid twenty francs on the black. The 
black lost ! 

“How wicked !” cried the young lady, quite 
excited, it certainly cannot win any more.” 

Walter put twenty more francs on the black. 
The black lost! 

‘¢T declare they are doing it just to prove I don’t 
know anything about it, I believe,” said Clara, 
spitefully; I don’t believe there’s another red 
card in the pack!” 

Walter laid forty francs on the black. The 
black lost ! 

‘The deal was out—it was the last red card in 
the pack! 

‘¢ Let us go from this horrid place,” said Clara, 
“T believe those men that are counting the 
money, heard what I said, and are laughing at 
me.” 

But Drawlings had now become really in- 
terested himself; he had lost eighty francs in 
fifteen minutes, and began to feel the faint ting- 
ling of ‘*a sensation” creeping upon him. 

‘¢ Let us find your party,” said he to his fair 
companion, and, as soon as the party was found, 
seated in the veranda, listening to the strains 





ously; “but I think I heard your aunt say 


of the band that floated through the intervening 
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foliage from their pavillion, Walterexcused him- 
self, and retured to the saloon. 

He sat down at the table, and began to play, 
with quite an appearance of attention; and he 
was repaid, Fortune slipped the bandage from 
her eyes for him, and he rose from the table in 
about an hour, with eight hundred francs of the 
bank’s money. The ‘‘ sensaiion’’ was on the in- 
crease. 





CHAPTER III. 

That night he dreamt that he played with those 
eight hundred francs, until he broke the bank— 
that he bought an interest of one half in the 
establishment, and gave a great banquet to the 
Grand Duke, and all the guests there assembled ; 
and he was just rising to propose the health of 
Clara Liston to the illustrious assemblage, when 
a streak of sunshine burst through the shutter 
on his dreaming, and awoke him to the conscious- 
ness that he had but just time to equip for the 


ride to Alten Schloss, Miss Clara had promised |. 


him last evening, with the consent of her parents, 
and without Aunt Rachel or Willie. 

They had a charming ride (he told Galup, 
whom, by the way, he had deserted in a very un- 
grateful manner, since the period of the discovery 
at table) to the foot of Alten Schloss, and strolled 
up to the grim old castle on its summit, where, 
seated on an ivy-covered buttress, Walter told 
Clara his dream—and something else too, per- 
haps, for Clara’s cheeks were unusually bloom- 
ing, and her eyes very bright, when they de- 
scended. That, however, may have been the 
effect of the exercise. 

It is certain, at least, that all the way back, 
he called her Clara, with a frequent prefix of 
‘«dear,”’ which she did not seem at all to resent. 

As they walked along the avenue of glittering 
booths a few hours later, said Clara— 

‘*Walter, look there, what a beautiful array 
of gems—oh! what a love of a bracelet—the 
pearl one, I mean!” 

‘‘It is very chaste, madame,” smiled the cour- 
teous shopman, ‘‘and very cheap; it is the fel- 
low to one the Countess de Castillon was married 
with, and yet it is only five hundred francs!” 

“It is mine!” said Walter, pulling out his porte 
monnaie; ‘‘and now,” continued he in English, 
‘dearest Clara, it is yours!” 

‘Oh, no!” stammered the blushing Clara, 
‘¢*not for the world! I cannot! indeed, I can- 
not! Mamma would never—” : 

‘Indeed, you must! and mamma need not see 
it until after we are m——” 


‘* Well then, take it, do! you will wound my 
feelings, really, if you don’t; and—” 

‘** And that would be a disagreeable ‘ sensation,’ 

Well! I will keep the beautiful gift, but,” she 
added, more seriously, ‘it must be the last of 
such extravagance, Walter, for me.” 
‘*Would Madame or Monsieur wish to examine 
some other charming bijoux,” said the moustached 
shopman, obsequiously, and before they could 
decline he displayed several rich cases of neck- 
laces, brooches, and rings, upon the table before 
them. ‘There is a pin, Monsieur, of pearl and 
brilliants, a beautiful device—it just matches the 
bracelet of Madame—only three hundred francs ; 
and here is a very elegant design for a ring, a 
perfect topaz, set in the Charles V. style, of vir- 
gin gold—ah! it fits Monsieur exactly—is it not 
becoming, Madame? and only three hundred and 
twenty francs—” 

‘‘T am not Madame,” said Clara, again blush- 
ing deeply, ‘‘ but the ring is exceedingly pretty.” 

‘Do you think so?” and Walter looked ad- 
miringly at his hand; ‘‘then [ll have it! But 
stop! I haven’t more than the price with me 
now, and I shall not be able—” to play, he was 
about to add, but did not desire to have Clara 
know his determination to continue the trial of 
his luck at the gaming-table. 

‘It is of no consequence,” said the obliging 
jeweler, ‘‘ Monsieur can pay at his convenience, 
when he returns from his hotel.” 

‘‘Or when I have won another thousand or 
two,” said the confident Walter to himself, as he 
slowly drew on his glove, and sauntered out of 
the bazaar, with the ring on his finger. 

As soon as he left Clara, he again sought the 
‘‘green table,” and this time played listlessly 
and confidgntly ; but alas! the goddess had drawn 
down the bandage, and rolled on her wheel, till 
almost, without knowing it, he found himself 
with but a single Napoleon in his pocket. He 
rose from the table, and paced the room—the 
‘* sensation”? was becoming decidedly apparent. 
He walked into the adjoining café, and calling 
for a glass of absynthe, sat down to reflect over 
it. 

«I must pay for the ring,” soliloquized he, 
‘‘and I must get back to Paris—the two hundred 
francs I have at the hotel, will do neither the one 
nor the other! I vow! I feel almost excited; 
luck must turn; I think I’ll—I’ll go and get the 
two hundred.” 

When he returned to the “green cloth,” he 
again changed his tactics, and increased his at- 
tention; amd Fortune seemed for awhile to have 
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‘*Hush, Walter !” 


opened one eye on him; but it was only a glance; 
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piece by piece he lost his winnings—then his first 
stakes—until, after playing for some time with 
five franc pieces, he was reduced to a solitary 
dollar, with which, and a bad headache, he left 
the room. 

This time he called for brandy at the café, and 
‘walked off, in a fit of abstraction, without paying 
for it. 

The ‘ sensation’”’ was fully developed! 

He lay down on his bed, and thought. In all 
his life he had never felt so very disagreeably. 
This kind of ‘* sensation” was by no means the 
one he desired; he had rather—yes! decidedly 
rather be bored and ennuyé. What should he do? 
Harry would lend him, of course; but he had 
refused to borrow, and prided himself on his 
apathy to the temptations of gaming; and be- 
sides, it would be a pretty large sum to take out 
of Galup’s five thousand—there were three hun- 
dred and twenty for the infernal ring, (deuce 
take that grinning shopman!)—and the journey 
back—and then, the hotel bill—if he stayed, 
would—if he stayed? he must stay! he couldn’t 
run away from Clara without an excuse—and he 
couldn’t dream of telling her the real one! Oh! 
hang Baden—and Galup—and everybody and 
everything generally—except Clara! Hecouldn’t 
think—it made his head worse—he’d go to bed, 
and dream of some remedy. 

And to bed he went, at 6 P. M. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Meantime, Clara and Galup, whom she en- 
listed in her sympathy, waited for his appearance 
ut dinner in vain, and looked for him as vainly 
in the park and the saloons. And the moon came 
out and extinguished the gas-lamps in the ave- 
nues, but still Walter did not appear—and Clara 
retired, pouting at his neglect; and Harry went 
up stairs, and found the ‘missed, not lost,” 
‘giving mouth” to the fact of his successful 
chase after sleep. 

The morning dawned brightly, but brought no 
gleam of a determination to Drawlings’ wakened 
vision, except the resolve to—wait; he needn’t 
play, (in fact, he couldn’t,) something—(oh ! 
spirit of the enthusiastic and ever-trustful Mi- 
cawber, didst thou not steal upon the unconscious 
sleeper, and breathe thy spell of Hope over his 
dreaming senses?) something might ‘‘ turn up.” 

‘‘Hang it!” said he, almost pleasantly, to 
himself, as he parted his hair down the centre, 
‘‘what’s the use of worrying! the worst can only 
be, to borrow the money of Harry !* 

But Harry suddenly said— 





‘¢ Walter, we must leave to-morrow!” 

‘¢ To—to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes! I’ve only a thousand left! I was hor- 
ribly unlucky after you left yesterday—by-the- 
bye! why did you leave?” 

‘**T had a confounded headache !”’ ' 

‘*¢ Well, I told Miss Liston you were. probably 
bored, and had gone after a ‘sensation,’ as she 
says you callit. However, we must go to-mor- 
row, and with the hotel bill and the return ex- 
penses, it will be close shaving ; it’s deuced lucky 
you left the two hundred; and perhaps you’ve 
won a trifle—I see you’ve been dipping your fin- 
gers in the jeweler’s case.” 

‘*J—ah!—that is—certainly—a little thing 
that Clara fancied became me—let’s go to break- 
fast, my head aches confoundedly yet!” 

‘* Walter, what makes*you so silent this morn- 
ing? and why did you disappear so mysteriously 
last evening, you naughty fellow! some of your 
German smoking-friends, I suppose,” said Clara, 
a little pettishly, as they walked thr saectbi the 
park, after breakfast. 

‘‘Am I silent? No! it was no friend, indeed, 
I felt very unwell—don’t let’s go that way, (as 
Clara was inclining towards the avenue where was 
the jeweler’s shop,) we’ve been that way so often; 
let’s go down by the library. As I was saying, 
the room was so hot, and I lost—that is, I lost 
my eyesight almost, from headache and dizzi- 


_ness. Do you like these frescoes, on the portico, 


(looking quite away from Clara and the building, 
to hide his confusion,) they are—ah !—scenes of 
local history, I believe, allegorically represented ; 
and a—” 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed the young lady, ‘‘you 
have indeed lost your eyesight, I verily believe ; 
the frescoes are round the other side of the 
library. What is the matter with you, Walter?” 

‘¢ Really—ah! well, so they are! The fact is, 
my dear Clara, I was thinking—I was think- 
ing—” 

‘Wonderful! Mr. Walter Drawlings really 
thinking! and of what, pray? Of the banquet 
you are going to give the Grand Duke?” 

‘Now, please don’t, Clara! Here we are at 
the saloon—shall we go in?” 

‘«By all means! I want to see you break the 
bank: and Iam dying to hear what the grand 
duke will say when you rise to propose my—” 

‘*Clara! really, you shouldn’t laugh at me, I 
can’t help dreaming, you know!” 

It was quite early for play, and only a om 
or so were seated round the roulette, where Clara 
and Walter first stopped. 
you going to bet?” asked she. 
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‘¢N—no! I’m tired of playing+it’s better fun 
looking on.” 


Round spun the little black ball. ‘Trente!” 


“eried the spinner. 


‘‘That is the second thirty in three calls,” 
said a stout old gentleman, at the head of the 
table. 

Round spun the little ball again. 
sept,” cried the spinner. 

‘*Parbleu! that is the second twenty-seven,” 
cried the stout gentleman. 

Whiz! went the ball. ‘Double zero!” 

‘‘Diable! double zero again!” sputtered the 
old Frenchman, rising, ‘‘I never saw anything 
like it!” 

The ball now spun three times into new num- 
bers, when-on the fourth, it again stopped at 
trente. 

‘‘Now, Walter!” cried Clara, ‘‘do put some- 
thing on vingt sept, just to see if it will come up; 
I do believe it will!” 

Walter felt in his pocket, he touched the soli- 
tary five franc piece—he hesitated—but just then 
Clara exclaimed— 

‘‘Now, dear Walter! quick !” 

‘*He couldn’t stand the ‘‘dear,” and down 
went the five francs on twenty-seven.” 

Whiz! went the little ball, with an impish 
glee, dancing along the very edges of the little 
numbered pits, as if it were watching a chance 
to pop into the one which should most disappoint 
the eager faces, who gazed anxiously on its gam- 
bols. Suddenly it made a downward dart, 
danced into No. 1, and absolutely remained there 
long enough to let Walter groan, ‘‘I knew it!” 
when, pop! up it whizzed again, and rolling 
slowly round, dropped, with its last strength 
gone, helplessly into—‘‘ Vingt sept,” cried the 
spinner. 

‘Is this yours, sir?” asked the polite banker, 
as he counted out one hundred and seventy-five 
francs upon the piece Drawlings had risked. 

Walter mechanically answered ‘‘yes!” and 
gathered up the coin as if in a dream, 

‘Don’t take that up,” whispered the excited 
Clara, as he was about to lift the original stake, 
**it was such a lucky one, leave it where it is— 
and now put one on the double zero, you know it 
won before, after twenty-seven, and so we’ll have 
two chances! Oh! didn’t I tell you—I felt al- 
most certain it would win!” 

And though Walter had no distinct recollection 
of her having expressed such a conviction, he 
nevertheless obeyed her command implicitly, 
whispering at the same time, with a forreamy 
which quite astonished her— sgl 


“Vingt 
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‘*You’re my guardian angel, Clara!’ 

Away went the little globule, as elfishly as 
ever. 

‘‘ Doub—non—vingt sept, encore,” a. 
the spinner, as the ball made a flying leap from 
the double zero to the fateful twenty-seven again. 

This time Drawlings received his money with 
a smile of satisfaction, and Clara actually clapped 
her hands at what she termed, ‘‘ so very funny.” 

Fully awake now to the interest of the game, 
Walter covered some four or five numbers each 
time, and with a luck that was really wonderful. 
At every winning, he quietly pocketed the gold, 
continuing to play only with the silver, until he 
felt that his pockets were literally weighed down 
with the precious metal. Clara had, meanwhile, 
taken a seat by the window, with Galup, where 
she was recounting her wonderful skill in ‘‘ second 
sight,” when Drawlings joined them, with such 
an agitation in his manner, that Harry ex- 
claimed— 

‘“Why, Walter, you hayen’t been swamped, 
have you?” 

‘Or really broken the bank?” cried Clara, 
laughing, as she saw him shake his head at 
Galup. 

‘‘ No!—that is—yes! I mean—excuse us, Har- 
ry—I must talk to Clara a minute;” and he 
almost drew the wondering girl out of the saloon, 
and through the park to a shady nook, where, 
seating her upon a rustic bench, he poured his 
treasures into her lap, exclaiming, in a voice, 
and with a manner, as unlike that of the rather 
affected Drawlings as possible— 

‘Hurrah! I’m all right! Count that, Clara, 
do? Ican pay for the ring, now; and the bills, 
and the passage back, and the—” 

‘«Walter, for goodness sake, what does all this 
mean? Haven’t you paid for the ring? Didn't 
you—” 

“‘T’ll tell you all, Clara dear, now that I can 
tell you;” and sitting down by her side, he told 
her of his coming there on such slender means, 
at Galup’s instance; of his resolve to lay aside 
all but a trifle; and his confidence in his apathy 
to any excitement of gaming; of his gain first, 
and losses afterwards; and the actual extraordi- 
nary sensations” they produced; of his final 
dilemma and mortification, growing calmer, yet 
not less earnest as he proceeded, up to the mo- 
ment of his hazarding his last coin to please her, 
and its extraordinary result; he told her all, and 
in a rapid, energetic, feeling manner, that proved 
the present ‘‘ sensation” to be the most powerful, 
as well as the most profitable of all, to his head 
and his heart—to say nothing of his pocket. 
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And Clara, with tears in her bright eyes, put 
her hand in his, and said— 

«Walter, you must never, never bet any more! 
and—” 

“J never will!” interrupted he, ‘‘ never, as 
long asl live! I swear it, by my true love and 
gratitude to the dear guardian angel !—” 

‘‘And, oh, Walter!” she went on, before he 
could get to his climaz, ‘it was very, very wrong 
for me to have encouraged you to play—I see it 
was now; but I thought it such fun to guess, 
and—and I didn’t know—I didn’t for a moment 
suspect that you—” 

‘Of course, you didn’t—you couldn’t!” cried 
Drawlings; ‘‘and it wasn’t wrong, at all, it was 
all for the best; and it has done me more good 
than I ever thought a ‘ sensation’ capable of; and, 
oh! Clara, whenever I look at this ring, I shall—” 

‘You will remember,” interrupted Clara, now 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘that you have had 
its value more than restored to you—in ‘ sensa- 
tions!” 

CHAPTER V. 

A few days after this ‘‘eventful period,” a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, old and young, 
(including a small copy of Young America, this 
time, without ‘‘the white pinafore,”) descended 





from the stage, at the hotel in Strasbourg, evi- 
dently just from Baden. The party immediately 
proceeded into the hotel, with the exception of 
one young gentleman, who remained to sup 
tend the disposition of luggage, and settle 
‘affaires du voyage” generally, with the chat- 
tering crew of drivers, waiters, etc., having ac- 
complished all which in a masterly manner, he 
ascended to the ‘‘ salon.” 

‘*T vow, Walter!” cried the other young gen- 
tleman of the party, as his energetic friend en- 
tered the room, somewhat heated from his late 
‘encounter ;” ‘Baden has given you a fresh 
start in life! Why, who would suppose that this 
busy gentleman, who has been the life of the 
party—who has done all the threatening, and per- 
suading, and bribing, and overseeing—who has, 
in short, managed everything so ably from Ba- 
den here—is the identical languid ennuyé, Walter 
Drawlings, Esq., the man unconscious of a ‘ sen- 
sation!” 

‘‘Laugh away, Harry!” replied the apostro- 
phized individual, gayly, ‘<I don’t mind it—lI 
understand it all, now; for, you see, I’m ‘gal- 
vanized!’ and here,” added he, seating himself 
on the sofa, beside a fair damsel with bright blue 
eyes, and taking her hand—‘‘here is the dear 
‘ Medium,’ eh! Clara?” 





THE SLEDGE AT THE GATE. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





a. 
I wound run this prrow straight into my heart, 
Sooner than see what I saw to-night! 
I harnessed my reindeer, mounted the sledge, 
And skimmed the snow by the northern light. 
The thin ice crackled, the water roared, 
: ied HEE. 





The eyes of Zela are winter springs— 

But the wealth of summer is in her hair: 
But she loves me not; she is false to-night— 

Or why are the sledge and the reindeer there ? 
I threw myself down, face-first on the snow— 

‘* Let the false one go !”’ 

She never shall know my love, or my scorn— 
For I shall be frozen stiff in the morn! 





III. 

The sharp winds blew, and my limbs grew chill ; 
I knew no more till I felt the fire: 

They rubbed my heart, and they rubbed my hands ; 
And my life came back like a dark desire ! 

She spake kind words, and smoothed my hair— 

But the sledge was there! 
‘* You may be two lovers, but I am not one; 
I gave all my heart—I must have all, or none !”’ 


ZY, 

I mounted my sledge, and the reindeer flew, 

In the wind, in the snow, in the blinding sleet 
The snow was heavy, the wind like a knife, 

And the ice like water under my feet! 
The wolves were hungry—they scented my track 

But I fought them back ! 

Give a Lapp an arrow, like this I hold— 
And a faithless woman to make him bold— 
He fears neither wolves, nor the winter’s cold! 



















MEMOIR OF A CELEBRATED CHINESE LITERARY- LADY, 


Ir was under the Emperor Ho-ti that we find 
lived the celebrated Pan-Hoei-Pan, sister to 
General Pan-tchau. As the situation of Chinese 
women, as well in ancient times as at present, is 
very little known, and as much error generally 
prevails upon that subject, it will be interesting 
to enter into some of the details of the life of 
Pan-Hoei-Pan, and to give an extract from her 
writings on the duties of the female sex—more 
particularly in married life. Some of our fair 
countrywomen, who are so anxiously engaged in 
the furtherance of what they are pleased to term 
the rights of women, will doubtless feel that 
female rights have much advanced, since the 
time in which the learned lady in question put 
forth her seven articles for the information of 
her readers, touching the Chinese law of husband 
and wife. The accuracy of this statement may 
be relied upon, as it is taken from a translation 
made from the Chinese by Father Amiot, a 
Roman Catholic Missionary, who resided many 
years in that Empire, before their expulsion. 
We translate it from a French work, published 
in 1844. It is as follows, viz:— 

‘‘Brought up with her two brothers in the 
paternal mansion, she profited of the lessons 
which were given to them. She read their 
books, listened to their lectures, and in time 
equalled them in the knowledge they acquired. 

‘“‘Married at the age of fourteen to a young 
mandarin, she assiduously devoted herself to her 
conjugal duties, giving her time, in the most 
exemplary manner, to their fulfillment, devoting 
such leisure hours to her literary pursuits, as 
was permitted by her husband. 

‘¢Becoming a widow in the prime of life, she 
retired to the house of her brother, there to pass 
her days in the most strict and austere widow- 
hood, and in the bosom of literature to console 
herself for a loss which she determined never to 
repair, 

‘¢ Pan-Kou, her brother, was the historion of 
the Chinese Empire, and was at that period 
occupied in a review of the Annals of ‘See- 
Ma-Tsian,’ and to continue them under the title 
of Han-Chou, or the Books of Han. 

*¢He was engaged also with other scientific 
works, viz: The Eight Models of Architecture, 
and Instructions upon Astronomy. 

‘Works of such a ae of their 
author immense reading, a 1 nae ond 
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WHO FLOURISHED TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 





application almost without relief. He found 
that his sister united in herself all these import- 
ant qualifications, and that she was well disposed 
to come to his aid in their exercise. 

‘*He did not hesitate that she should partici- 
pate with him in a work, of which the presump- 
tion was that he should reap the reward—but he 
did not pretend to deprive her of any part of the 
glory of it—he let no occasion pass to eulogize 
his sister, and when he read, in presence of the 
Emperor, and among his friends, extracts from 
the works in which they were jointly engaged, 
he never omitted to say, ‘this is from the pen 
of Pan-Kou, and that is the production of Pan- 
Hoei-Pan. 

‘¢ Pan-Kou being unfortunately involved in the 
disgrace of his friend, Teou-Hian, was almost 
dead with mortification and grief in his imprison- 
ment. His sister was commanded by the Empe- 
ror to review these works, and to give them the 
final touches. 

‘‘The Emperor gave her a salary, and accorded 
to her an apartment in the Palace, near those of 
his libraries, where were preserved rare manu- 
scripts, and in the interior of which was a kind 
of gallery, communicating with her cabinet. It 
was there that Pan-Hoei-Pan took the manu- 
scripts of her brother, and put them in a condi- 
tion to be given to the public. She presented 
them to the Emperor, who caused them to be 
published. 

*‘These works though published under the 
name of her brother, Pan-Kou, gave her the 
greatest celebrity throughout the Empire, since 
no one was ignorant of the part she had taken in 
their production. The book called « Han-Choa,’ 
above all, gave her an infinite celebrity. 

‘‘ This work, one of the most curious ever pub- 
lished from the Chingge press, contained the 
history 9 of aysince Kao-tsou, the 

3 e death of the 
§ to say, the ‘is- 

P every MOSS imteresting that had 
transpired in the ] Empl "in two hundred and 
thirty years. 

‘‘The renown which Pan-Hoei-Pan acquired 
by the publication of these books, caused her to 
be chosen by the Emperor as the instructor in 
poetry, eloquence, and history of the young 
Empress. But Pan-Hoei-Pan did not waste her 
alent in the honors and frivolities of the Court. 
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Having always in view the happiness of her sex, 
she composed, with a view to enlighten them 
upon their real duties, a work in seven chapters, 
which is called in Chinese Niu-kie-tse-pien, and 
was also translated by Father Amiot. We regret 
it is not in our power to give it entire, that we 
might see how the duties and destinies of a woman 
were understood in China two thousand years 
ago. We must, however, content ourselves with 
the following extracts, viz: - 

“Seven articles, in which are comprised the 
principal duties of the female sex, 


‘ARTICLE Ist. 


The state of a female is a state of subjection and 
Seebleness. 


“We occupy the lowest rank in the human 
species. We are the weaker vessel in the human 
race. The functions, the least elevated, ought 
to be, and are, in effect, our destiny, and it is 
our duty to be penetrated with this truth, 
because it should influence our conduct, and 
become the source of our happiness, if we act in 
accordance with it. 

‘Formerly, when a daughter came into the 
world, they were three days without almost 
deigning to think of her. They laid her down 
on the floor, wrapped up in some rags, near the 
bed of her mother. The third day they visited 
the lying-in woman, and commenced to take care 
of the little girl, taking her into the parlor of 
her ancestors. 
arms, those of the visitants having in their hands 
some bricks and some tiles, remained at hand, 
before the presentation of them to the old people, 
to whom were offered in silence by the father of 
the newly born, and by the visitants, the bricks 
and tiles with which they were charged. Thus, 
if young women would only consider what in 
reality they are, they would be careful not to 
indulge in pride. They would content them- 
selves humbly in the place which has been 
assigned them by nature. They would know 
that their state was a condition of feebleness, 
and that they couldydé nothing Ww ith 
of others. With 
gracefully fulfill © 
nothing painful 
them. 








‘“* ARTICLE 2d. 

‘““When a young girl has attained a suitable 
age, she is given up to another family. In this 
hew state she has new duties to fulfill, which do 
not consist so much in doing what is exacted 


from her, as in forseeing what they have a right 
to expect from her. 


The father holding the girl in his | 





‘“ ARTICLE 3d. 

“A son is born to you,’ says the proverb. 
You think you have in him a wolf that nothing 
can frighten. He may be, perhaps, a vile i 
that will permit himself to be crushed by the’ 
first. to whom he may be exposed. A daughter 
is born to you. You will see in her only a little 
mou8e—perhaps she will be a horrible tigress, 
spreading terror everywhere. 

‘*You, who are regarded as a mouse, would 
you avoid becoming a tigress, preserve constantly 
and faithfully the timidity which is your nature. 
If from the paternal mansion you have passed 
into that of a husband, in whatever may happen 
to you, never in the slightest degree depart from 
two virtues, which I consider as the foundation 
of all others, and which ought to be your most 
brilliant ornaments. These two virtues are, a 
respect without bounds for him whose name you 
bear, and a continual watchfulness over yourself. 

‘*A respect begets respect—a respect without 
bounds engenders esteem—and esteem invariably 


‘becomes a durable affection, which will withstand 


every change of circumstance. Attention to 
yourself, continually, will correct those faults to 
which we are too much subjected. 

“Do you wish that your husband should 
respect you?—cherish for him a respect the most 
profound. Will you that he should honor you 
with his esteem, and that he should have for you 
a constant affection ?—watch over yourself con- 
stantly, that he shall not see your defects, and 
try your utmost to correct them. 

‘‘A wife who does not make it her study to 
practice these virtues, or does not make them 
the foundation upon which rests all the tran- 
quillity of her days, will fall soon into their oppo- 
site vices, and become the most unhappy of 
women. 

“ARTICLE 4th. 


‘‘These qualities will extend themselves into 
four others, that is to say, virtue, conversation, 
style, and conduct. The virtue of a wife should 
be firm, entire, constant, and above all suspicion. 
She should have nothing forbidding, nothing 
rude nor displeasing, nothing puerile nor minc- 
ing. Her language should be always gentle, 
civil, and measured. She should not be taciturn, 
nor talkative—avoiding low expressions, but not 
seeking choiceterms. If she is highly instructed, 
and could converse learnedly, let her avoid mak- 
ing parade of her acquirements. In general, it 
is not pleasing to listen to history, poetry, and 
works of science—but knowing that she is 

earned, wé are penetrated with esteem for her, 
ding to her lively and accomplished con- 
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versation upon subjects of common interest— 
keeping her knowledge as a matter of conde- 
scendence for those who seek it, and then indulg- 

G it sparingly. To these rules let her add 
hat of great care for her person. Regularity 
’ Of features, brilliancy of complexion, beauty of 
the waist, and arms, indeed all that contributes 
to what in common parlance is called female 
beauty, tends, without doubt, to render a woman 
lovable—but this is not what I mean by the 
personal charms, of which she should take the 
greatest care, and which will cause her to be 
beloved. It does not depend upon us to be beau- 
tiful, and I ask of the wife only those qualities 
which she can acquire, and those accomplish- 
ments which she can give herself, if she have 
them not. A wife is always beautiful enough in 
the eyes of her husband, when she has constantly 
mildness and grace in her manners, softness in 
the sound of her voice, neatness in her dress, 
cleanliness in her person and habits, taste in her 
ornaments, and, above all, modesty and mildness 
in her appearance and conversation. 

‘‘In her actions she should never do anything 
without thought and propriety for the kind satis- 
faction of her husband, and a good example to 
her children and domestics. In the ordering of 
her household, every thing should be regular in 
point of time—in such a manner, however, that 
she need not be a slave to a precise moment. 
She should perform them without hurry, or being 
dilatory—with industry, but without inquietude 
—with grace, but without affectation. 


*“*ARTICLE 5th. 


‘¢When a bride exchanges her paternal resi- 
dence for the house of her husband, she parts 
with everything—even her name—she has no- 
thing she can strictly call her own; that which 
she wears, that which she is, her person, all, is 
the property of him whom they have given her 
for her husband. It is therefore towards her 
husband that she turn all her views. It is solely 
her husband she should seek to please. Alive 
or dead, it is to her husband that she has conse- 
secrated her heart. 

‘By the holy statutes of our ceremonial 
(called the Book of Rites), a man, after the death 
of his wife, has the power to marry again; he 
has, indeed, the same power during her life, for 
reasons which are well set forth elsewhere—but 
a wife, for reasons which may well be, neither 
during: the lifé nor after the death of her hus- 
band, can make a second marriage without 
infringing the ceremonial, and bringing dishonor 
upon herself. ‘The husband is the Heaye 





the wife,’ says a sentence, which we have neyer 
heard controverted. Is there a place upon earth 
where one can be without being under Heaven? 
It is therefore for the whole time that she shal! 
be on the earth, that is to say, during her whole 
life, that a wife is under the Heaven of her hus- 
band. It is for this reason that the book of the 
laws for the sex (Niu-Hien-Chou), expresses 
itself in these terms: ‘If a wife has a husband 
according to the desire of her heart, it is for the 
whole term of her life. If her husband is not 
according to her heart, it is for her whole 
life.’ In the first case, she is happy, and it is 
for ever. In the second case, she is unhappy, 
and her unhappiness will not cease till she ceases 
to live! 

“So, if a husband, ‘by a repudiation in 
form, shall not have sent far from him a wife 
whose faults cannot be corrected, he preserves 
all his rights over her. He can, and he ought 
to, éxact the most inviolable attachment. While 
a wife is under the authority of a husband, her 
heart is not a thing of which she can dispose, 
since it belongs entirely to the man whose name 
she bears. 


‘ARTICLE 6th. 
Of Obedience. 


‘*An obedience, which, without exception 
of time, or circumstance; without regard to 
any difficulties or dislikes which may occur, 
is enforced by the husband, in the bosom 
of the family, over all purely domestic affairs; 
this is the obedience of which I now wish to 
speak. 

‘‘There is scarcely anything on earth, which 
may not be united with another thing—as scarcely © 
anything is so firmly united to another that they 
may not be separated. A wife who loves her 
husband, and is beloved by him, obeys him with- 
out pain, as much because she follows her own 
inclination, as because she is almost sure she 
will not, after all, be called upon often to yield 
inations ; while she will, by obedi- 
th Obationof him whom she 

ls obedient has not 

An absolute obedi- 

and mother-in-law, 2° 

to her brothers and sisters-in-law, is necessary 

to avoid all reproach, even where a wife fulfills 

all her other obligations. ‘A wife,’ says the 

law of marriage, ‘should be as a shadow or an 

echo in the house, the shadow being a represel- 

tative of the form given to the body; an echo 

never gives a reply, but precisely that which is 
dictated.’ 
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*« ARTICLE 7th. 
Brothers and Sisters-in-Law. 

«A wife of good sense, desiring to live in | 
tranquillity, should commence by placing herself 
above all the little annoyances inseparable from 
her situation. She should consider, that what- 
ever she may do, she will always have to suffer, 
more or less, from those with whom she has te 
live. She should be convinced that her happi- 
ness within doors, and her reputation without, 
depends mainly upon the kindness with which 
she has conciliated her husband’s relatives, her 
father and mother-in-law, and her brothers and 
sisters-in-law. Now, the means to create esteem 
are very simple, and they are, to avoid contradic- 
tion. She should never contradict others, and 
should be patient under contradiction. Never 
should she reply to unkind expressions made to 
her, nor complain to her husband; be careful 
how she disapproves of what she sees and hears, 
unless it is decidedly reprehensible, endeavoring 
to yield a deference to the will of others, in 
everything that is not immoral or in opposition 
to her duties. 

‘‘Her father and mother-in-law, her brothers 
and sisters-im-law, unless they be tigers and 
tigresses, cannot fail to be penetrated with esteem 
for her who shall thus endeavor to shape her 
conduct towards them. They will, at all times, 
and in all places, pronounce eulogies upon her; 
upon her good conduct and high character! 
Such an eulogy, often repeated, cannot fail to 
gain to her the whole heart of her husband, the 
good will of all her relations, and establish such 
a reputation for her throughout her neighbor- 
hood, that she will become an object of universal 
attention and respect. She will be cited as an 
example to all married women, and proposed as 
& model for their imitation.” 

This work of Pan-Hoei-Pan, which may be 
called «*The Code for Wives,” was received with 
the greatest favor by the Court, the Mandarins, 
and nobles. The “savant, Ma-Youna,” Presi- 
dent of the Society of Belles Lettres, who was 
every day on duty in the library of the Imperial 
Palace, copied it with his own hand, and directed 
his wife to get by heart this work, which, said 
he, is for the perfection of your sex. 

The illustrious Pan-Hoei-Pan, the honor of 
her sex, died at the advanced age of 70 years, 
The Emperor awarded to her funeral honors of 
extraordinary magnificence. Of the many eulo- 
gies, which the poets and writers of the age com- 
posed, setting forth her exalted virtues, none 
remain | ut the monumental epitaph, caused to be 





engraved upon her tomb by the wife of one of her 


sons, another famous lady of that day. It was 
as follows, viz: 

‘*Pan-Hoei-Pan, surnamed ‘Tsao,’ the great 
Lady, wife of ‘Tsao,’ the great man, daughter 
of Pang-che, sister of Pan-Kou, gave the final 
touch to the works of her father and brother, 
explaining and embellishing them in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 

‘*She was the instructress of the Empress and 
the ladies of the Palace. In giving to these 
illustrious pupils lessons on poetry, eloquence 
and history, she caused them to comprehend 
classical and ornamental literature, while she 
also enriched the treasures of erudition. 

«‘ At the head of a number of the most learned 
men, she toiled in the Imperial library with a 
success which astonished all tlie literati of that 
day. She drew from the profound oblivion, in 
which they had been enveloped, the ugeful pro- 
ductions of the wise of pastages. She explained, 
with a clearness which left nothing to desire, 
some modern writings, rendered not fully intelli- 
gible from defects in their style. 

‘She elevated herself without pretension to 
rank with the most sublime authors, among 
whom she acquired a distinguished position, 
from the beauty of her style, the elegance of her 
taste, and the profoundness of her erudition. 

‘She humbled herself, with becoming modesty, 
to a level with those least renowned of her sex, 
to whom, by the simplicity of her manners, by 
her assiduity to fulfill all her domestic duties, 
by her scrupulous attention never to neglect her 
household, in all its details, or the members of 
her family, she set an invaluable example. She 
urged upon all females to follow her counsel and 
example in these respects; and to remember 
that, in whatever eondition they might be placed, 
whatever rank they might occupy, the particular 
and delicate duties of their sex should ever have 
a preference, and be regarded as the most essen- 
tial portion of what they had to accomplish. 

‘¢ Enjoying all the honors which are accorded to 
the highest merit, and the most brilliant talents, 
estimated by the lovers and teachers of letters 
of whom she was an oracle, beloved and re- 
spected by her own sex, to whom she had not 
feared to disclose the most humiliating truths, 
she lived to an extreme old age, embosomed in 
virtue, traveling and working in the path of 
duty, always at peace with herself and with all 
by whom she was surrounded. 

‘¢Would that the precious remembrance of her 
exalted virtues and her supreme merit, might 
live for ages to come, and impart a lustre to the 


most distant of our descendants !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Anp the pirate was buried out of sight, in the 
burial-place of the planter, close beside the sea. 
And our planter was now the heir of the secret 
of the hoard, but not yet possessor of the trea- 
sure. Our planter, we must needs state, was 
one of that class whom we call small planters, in 
the South. He had a few hundred acres of good 
land, a few slaves, and but slender resources in 
all respects of mind agd fortune. But he was a 
shrewd and close economist; had begun his 
career in life, first as an overseer to wealthier 
people; and by dint‘of saving, and shaving, (we 
are compelled to use the vulgarism for allitera- 
tion’s sake,) he had passed from the superintend- 
ence of the estates of others, to the enjoyment 
of moderate possessions of his own. But he 
did not take position in that society, to which 
his own, and the ambition of his two sons 
aspired. His overtures were discouraged by 
his more wealthy and aristocratic neighbors; 
they knew how humble were his beginnings; 
and though his mere poverty, at first, might 
not have occasioned his subsequent exclusion 
from their consideration, yet his selfish and 
sordid nature, and the numberless mean and dis- 
creditable actions which were imputed to him, 
confirmed them in their natural prejudices, and 
served to keep his family in a sort of coventry. 
We shall call this man Carr—Roger Carr—which 
was not his true name; and, indeed, we shall 
now avoid giving the real names of any of our 
future dramatis persone, for the simple but suffi- 
cient reason, that though the events we relate 
took place before the Revolution, yet, in spite of 
all the vicissitudes of time, the descendants of all 
the parties to this true history are yet living, 
and can be traced in several portions of Carolina 
to this day. It is only proper, therefore, that we 
should conceal the names of real persons, in a 
narrative which we yet deliver as so much verita- 
ble truth. 

The night after the burial of Mathew Hornsby, 
our plariter, Roger Carr, and his two sons, Roger 
and Elias, sate up late, in close consultation, in 
the hall of their summer-house, at the place which 
we shall call after the Indian name of Copahee. 
Very serious, and pregnant with interest, were 











the faces of the three. The subject matter of 
their consultation was the buried treasure. 

‘‘If this fellow spoke sense, father, and truth, 
then our fortunes are made forever.” 

‘* Yes, if we can only find where the treasure’s 
buried.” 

‘* And if nobody’s been before us.” 

‘¢There’s no chance of that,” quoth the father. 
‘‘For Blackbeard and all his people were cut off, 
as the fellow said. He said, more than a dozen 
times, that he was the last of them living.” 

“Yes; but somebody may have found the 
treasure by accident. The island, you know, 
belongs to Colonel Holcombe.” 

“Yes! d—n him!” cried the unscrupulous 
younger brother Elias, a dark, savage, sullen- 
looking cub, whose tones and looks, at this mo- 
ment, were particularly bitter and venomous. 
‘* But it’s pretty certain that he hasn’t found it, 
or he’d have paid off that mortgage to Kershaw 
upon his plantation. No! no! he’s never got 
hold of it, or he wouldn’t be borrowing wherever 
he can,” 

‘“‘That’s true, ’Lias,” answered the father, 
‘*he’s deeper in the mire than ever. I look to 
see a general break-up there before very long. 
Let us only get this treasure, and d—n hin, 
we'll buy up the mortgage. Then let him look 
to it, ’Lias. He’ll not be the man, then, to re- 
fuse his daughter to a son of mine! We'll bring 
down his pride, and we’ll pull down her high 
top-knot, too! She shall—” 

‘«’Twant her fault, father. I reckon Susan 
Holcombe would have answered as I asked, if 
she’d been let have her own way.” ; 

‘¢ Don’t think, ’Lias,” said the elder brother, 
Roger, ‘‘don’t think it, my boy. She’s no more 
love for you than for me. No! no} Her eyes 
are set eastward, on the handsome person and 
property of young Broughton. Don’t flatter 
yourself that she cares a straw for you.” 

This was said with some malignity, and with 4 
sneer that caused a fierce retort from the younger 
brother. The father interposed. 

‘¢ Whether she cares for Charles Broughton or 
not, mére than for ’Lias, ’twouldn’t help her 
much to get, him, for his father’s just as much in 
debt as old Holcombe, and there’s more than one 
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mortgage upon his acres, I'll be sworn. Let us 
cet the treasure of this pirate, and we can buy 
‘em all. Then we'll see if Susan Holcombe will 
refuse a son of mine. I rather think not. We'll 
have ’em all in our pockets, and you’d then see 
the difference of treatment we’d have at their 
hands, if we thought fit to ask for a shake—or a 
wife. Their doors would open to us all, of their 
own accord, whenever we rode up to the steps. I 
know all these haughty folks. They can duck to 
a rich man, just as meanly as the poorest swamp 
We'll buy ’em all, I tell 
you boys, and sell ’em too, whenever we want to.” 

‘‘Aye; but before we talk of buying and sell- 
ing them, let’s be -sure we get the treasure, 
We're begiunjng to count the chickens bef 
we’ve found the eggs,” put in the elder brother. 

‘That's true, Roger,” answered the father, 
‘and now let’s see how we are to get the eggs. 
First, then, the island is Oolenoe, that’s certain. 
It’s always been called ‘Pirate Island.’ Now, 
we know where that is, just across the creek and 
through the marsh; we’ve been to it a thousand 
times.” 

Oolenoe, by the way, gentle reader, was not 
the true name. This, too, we have thought pro- 
per to conceal under another title. 

“Yes,” returned the elder son, ‘‘and Oolenoe 
belongs to old Holcombe. How can you venture 
to dig in his grounds without permission? You'll 
have to buy the island, or buy the mortgage to 
get at the island.” 

“Pshaw!” answered the younger, ‘‘who’s to 


sucker in the country. 


know where we dig? we'll dig by night. We’ll 
go there by night, at least. We three can do 
the business. We'll carry no negroes. Hol- 


combe never goes there himself—does not plant 
it, and we can work there for a week without 
being suspected,” 

‘“‘That’s as it happens, ’Lias,” answered Roger. 
‘‘Ned Holcombe and Charley Broughton are fre- 
quently there for hunting and fishing. The 
woods are full of deer, and the waters of fish.” 

“Oh! you’re always finding difficulties, Roger; 
you’re always throwing cold water upon every- 
thing.” 

‘“‘Susan Holcombe likes that sport a little, 
also, good brother ’Lias. She can throw water 
upon warm affections.” 

‘No more of that, Roger,” interposed the fa- 
ther, **ean’t you boys be at peace, when there’s 
ouly two of you, and just now, when we’re work- 
ing in the common cause. Let’s talk of this 
business that we’ve got in hand. Now, there’s 
two plans proposed. Either we’ve to buy the 
island from Holcombe, or make the search se- 





cretly by night. I’m for the night search. It 
would take time to buy the property, and I have 
not got the money for the purchase. Besides, I 
don’t think that Holcombe will sell. He’d never 
part with an acre of his land while he can help it.”’ 

**T don’t much relish that night work,” said the 
elder brother. ‘‘ What a horrid story did this 
pirate tell of the murder of the boy upon the 
treasure, that his ghost might haunt and protect 
it.” 

*¢ And you believe all that nonsense?” sneered 
Elias Carr. 

‘* Why not, if we believe the rest of his ravings. 
For my part, I think the whole story very suspi- 
cious.” 

‘*T can believe that they murdered the boy, 
but not that his ghost will do anything to protect 
the treasure. I’m not so sure that there are 
ghosts at all.” 

‘‘Well, Tam!” answered the elder. 
one myself.” é 

And the remark was made with a shudder. 
The old man and Elias looked about them. The 
light was burning very dimly upon the table. It 
was a home-made candle, dipt, and of common 
tallow. 

‘* Where did you ever see a ghost?”” demanded 
the father, in subdued accents. 

‘Never mind! That’s my secret, which I'll 
never tell to mortal. But I’ve seen! I believe 
in ghosts.” 

‘‘You’re a big fellow to be such a coward, 
Roger,” said Elias, scornfully. ‘I suppose 
you'll want to back out from the search ?” 

“No! Pll go! You can’t well do without me; 
but I’d rather the thing should be done in broad 
daylight. No night work for me.” 

‘*What? That we may be discovered and or- 
dered off the island, and the treasure found by 
somebody else. Don’t you suppose that Doctor 
Bishop has told everybody what he heard the 
pirate say?” 

‘«He heard very little.” 

‘‘He heard enough to be curious; and he 
asked me about the matter—if I had heard any- 
thing more,” said the oldman. ‘ Luckily, when 
the pirate talked before him, he never let on 
where the treasure was hid.” 

‘¢ Are you sure, father ?” 

‘¢ Quite.” 

‘Because Bishop is sure to blab, and he’s so 
thick with the Holcombes.” 

“Tm sure. That secret’s safe! And we 
mustn’t risk it. The search must be made by 
night. We must go from here after dark.” 

“It’s a tough row,” said the elder brother, 


‘*T’ve seen 
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‘‘and may be tough digging when we come to 
the place. It'll bea job to find that. Let me 
read over them verses again. What a cursed 
sight of pains these fellows took to hide away 
their stolen goods.” 

The result of this conference will be seen here- 
after. 

, CHAPTER V. 

The doctor, Bishop, that very night, visited 
the family of Colonel Holcombe. He reported 
the case of the unknown mariner, dying at the 
house of Roger Carr, and did not forget his rav- 
ings touching the buried treasure. 

‘*T have heard some such story of buried trea- 
sure along these coasts before. Blackbeard, no 
doubt, visited all these islands. He has been 
seen here upon the main. So has Kidd. Old 
Hughes, of Winyah, were he alive, could tell 
many stories of these Brothers of the Coast. He 
boasts to have met witly Blackbeard himself, on 
one occasion, when he was oystering, and a very 
serious scare he had of it. The pirates took his 
oysters. One paid him for them in a broad gold 
piece. Old Hughes swore a doubloon, though, 
had that beén the case, his terrors could not have 
been so great, and the old fellow would have 
freely risked other meetings, could he always 
have been sure of bringing his oysters to so good 
a market.” 

‘*Should old Carr find the treasure,” said 
young Holcombe, there would be no living near 
him and his sons. The young fellows are impu- 
dent enough already.” 

«Yes, indeed,” said Bishop, “and little is the 
love they bear for you and yqur family.” 

Here he looked archly at Susan Holcombe, 
who sat listlessly turning over the pages of her 
music book. 

“Yes, faith,” said the father, with a laugh, 
‘and this too, strange to say, because of the 
very love they bore us.” 

‘¢ One of us rather! What say you, Susan— 
would the discovery of the pirate treasure make 
young Elias any more agreeable in your eyes?” 

‘‘Hush, brother,” said the young girl, “this is 
not a subject for jest.” 

‘*Nay, I know that, and therefore I ask the 
question in sober earnest.” 

‘¢Then I know you jest.” 

“IT donot! What say you, mother, would not 
the hoard of the pirate persuade you to see a 
proper grace and dignity in young Carr?” 

‘Hush, my son. You must not worry Susan 
upon the subject. Money would be, no doubt, 
very desirable to us just now; but I trust, not so 


desirable as to persuade us to make any sacrifice 
for it, whether of pride or of affection,” 

‘‘Well, I trust they'll never find it! The 
family would be unendurable, if they should. 
Old Garr is an unprincipled scoundrel, and I be- 
lieve the sons are no better. With this difference 
against them, too, that they are quite too pre- 
suming and obtrusive. The father knows his 
position too well to be insolent; but the sons 
have had no such training. Did you learn, doc- 
tor, whether the pirate told them where the trea- 
sure was ?” 

‘‘No! So far as I heard, he made no confes- 
sion—no willing revelation. What reached my 
ears, escaped him in his ravings; but I could see 
that they had made no small impression upon 
Carr and his sons. They never left his bedside, 
and hung about it, closely attentive, as if he had 
been the dearest relative.” 

‘‘The whole tale was probably a fiction—the 
wild dream of a delirious man.” 

‘*Or a cunning one, who secured the necessary 


care and attention by a golden invention.” This 
| was the son’s suggestion. 
‘¢ Hardly so,” replied the doctor. ‘He was 


too far gone for such a fiction—too delirious for 
any calculations.” 

‘Then there may be truth at the bottom of it. 
There may be a treasure.” 

‘‘Yes! or it may be that what had been, 
through life, the dream of avarice, became, in the 
moment of death and delirium, an absolute pos- 
session. The fancy plays strange pranks with 
the mind at such periods.” 

‘¢Dream or not,” said young Holcombe, “I 
know the Carrs so well, father and sons, that | 
am sure we shall hear of their digging all about 
in search of the hoard, which will hereafter fill 
all their dreams.” 

‘“‘Very like, particularly if they have caught 
up any clues respecting the locality, from the 
ravings of the dying man.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Edward 
Broughton, a handsome young fellow of twenty- 
five, made his appearance, and joined the circle 
as one entirely at home. Ina little while after, 
the doctor took his leave, having to ride, as he 
said, half a dozen miles, to see a fever patient. 
When he had gone, the subject was resumed, 
and young Broughton was put in possession of 
the substance of what had been reported touch- 
ing the pirate treasure. 

‘I see nothing improbable in the story of the 
treasure,” he said, musingly, and Colonel Hol- 
combe concurred with him. Here the conversa- 
tion changed to other topics, that soon made the 
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party wholly forget the one thgt had lately pos- 
sessed such interest. Soon, Susan Holcombe 
was persuaded to the harpsichord; and young 
Broughton joined her song in a fine manly 
voice, which filled the great hall admirably, A 
very pleasant evening followel—sweet, q 
very graceful—such as can only be enjoyed 
among well-bred people, who have trained care- 
fully the tastes, and taught them to minister 
equally to the pride and the affections. 

When about to separate, Broughton said to 
young Holeombe— : 

‘What about the fishing excursion to the islet? 
When shall it be?” 

‘Thursday? We'll make a night of it on the 
island. Carry over the tent and do some hunt- 
ing on Friday. Old Billy Frost says that he 
tracked four deer, one monstrous buck among 
them, only. three days ago. The tracks were 
then fresh. Be here at sunrise.” 

And so the plan was made. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The young friends, at sunrise of the appointed 
day, crossed to the Pirates’ Isle on their projected 
maroon, in which they contemplated equally a 
hunt and a fishing frolic. These amusements 
were not unfrequent. The island was, compara- 
tively, a spacious one, and well wooded in all the 
central portions. In some places, where the 
land was more ‘fertile, the forests stretched out 
to the sea in front, and down to the creeks and 
bayous in the rear. There was a fine bay, in 
which multitudes of fish were to be caught; 
trout, whiting, sheepshead, cavalli, and a variety 
of other sorts. Sport of this kind was always 
abundant. Add to this, the wild ducks of sum- 
mer species, swarmed in all the more protected 
water-courses. We have heard the special re- 
port of deer to be sought on the present occasion. 
For these, our young friends provided themselves 
with guns, dogs, and the necessary drivers. Their 
party consisted of themselves and two stout negro 
fellows. A bird’s eye view of the region may be 
given in a few sentences. 

Standing on the shores of the main which dis- 
played a continuous front of plantations for many 
miles—the region being very productive and espe- 
cially fertile in rice—you look south, across marsh 
and bay, and creek and islet, where the great ocean 
rolls its vast billows, distant only a few miles. 
There was nothing to obstruct the vision in sundry 
directions. The land rarely rose to a height of 
twelve feet above the sea, and where it was not 
wooded, the view was clear. Great green lawns 
of marsh, veined with silvery and serpentine 





water-courses, constituted the chief feature in 
the landscape, which presented a sweet and 
fresh picture, usually of almost oriental repose, 
A clear, blue sky, a sun of intense brightness; 
no shadowing rocks or mountains; while, guarded 
by their ranging islets along the sea, the en- 
closed tracts of marsh and bay were seldom torn 
or disturbed by the caprices of wind and billow. 
To reach any of these islets, passigg through the 
several channels, was usually a work of labor 
rather than of danger. Your canoe glided over 
waters, which, except in seasons of high wind, 
were as smooth as those of a river. On each 
side the tall green guardian marshes grew above 
you. In these, at high water, you shot the 
marsh-hen, gliding along the reedy margins of 
this creek. Here sported the diver amd other 
summer ducks in swarms; their glowing and 
beautiful plumage, princely of their kind, re- 
minding you of oriental splendors and processions, 
such as those of Cleopatra, which ‘ burned upon 
the waters.” In such progresses the repose was 
voluptuous; and it is not matter of wonder that, 
in such a climate, and with such scenes, the in- 
habitants are content rather to feel and see and 
breathe and live, than to struggle; heedless of 
ambition, and of those higher triumphs, the at- 
tainment of which demands enterprise, and im- 
plies an intimate acquaintance with anxiety and 
care. No wonder that life itself should be con- 
sumed in such pleasant sports as these in which 
our two young companions are about to engage. 
They set out, as we have seen, at sunrise. In 
one hour they are upon the islet. Here they en- 
camp, pitch their tent, arrange their stores in 
the shadowy grove of a tall thicket, whose ave- 
nues open to the sea and breeze; and prepare, 
with all speed, for the adventures of the day. 

In an hour, the hunt is up, and they are on 
trail. The two dogs, Slow and Sure, have been 
trained for this particular sort of chase, in 
which, as the hunters used no horses, they have 
need to hunt slow; not press the deer, only rouse 
him, so that he shall never be pushed to his ut- 
most speed. The policy of the hunters, who 
accompany the dogs, is to keep the latter always 
in hand; so that when the deer is started, he 
shall still be within the range of their guns. 
Two of them cannot guard all the avenues through 
which the deer might run, and their chance 
chiefly depends upon keeping as close to the dogs 
as possible. The hounds, trained to this form of 
sport, know their business well. They course 
slowly, give tongue infrequently and never press 
the deer too hard. Still young Broughton takes 
a station or stand, guarding the chief passage 
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through the forest, while Edgar Holcombe, on 
the opposite side of the wood, accompanied by 
one of his negroes, takes the dogs and keeps them 
in the drive. The other negro employs himself, 
the while, pulling up trout and whiting in the 
bay. 

The sport is successful! Holcombe drops a 
buck in his tracks within one hour after the 
start; while Rroughton, at his station, is equally 
fortunate in bringing down a handsome, fat two- 
year old, half as large again as that of his com- 
rade. The party, not yet satisfied, brush through 
another drive, or circuit of the forest; but start 
nothing better thana wild cat, who, as an outlaw, 
is always slainif possible. With this their venerie is 
content for the day, and putting their apparatus 
in campg@and leaving their dogs, with noses in 
the hot sand in front of it, they take to the boat 
and join the negro fisherman. It is a busy and 
profitable day. By three in the afternoon they 
have taken two hundred and ninety-seven fish of 
all sorts, one young turtle of eighteen pounds 
which they captured napping on the top of the 
waters, and a shark three feet long, who might 
have kept out of harm’s way had he followed the 
turtle’s example and been napping also. With 
this supply they conclude to stop for the pre- 
sent. The negroes are sent home with the spoils 
of sea and forest, with instructions to return at 
sunrise next morning. The young men, with the 
dogs, maroon it for the night on Pirate Island. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Very delicious is a midsummer afternoon be- 
side the sea, all along our Atlantic coast. Whe- 
ther shadowed by towering heights, or snugly 
sheltering rocks, or by the affluent’ curtaining of 
great trees, pine or oak, kept from the direct 
light of the sun, yet with the prospect all around 
you open, spread wide, breathing liberty in space, 
you are made free, as with wings, by the vast 
empire which invites to soar or swim, on every 
side. There is a mysterious affinity between the 
soul and the elemental world about you, which 
conducts to musings as elevating as they are 
grateful. The pleasant manner of winds, the 
swelling voices of ocean, as the rollers rise and 
rush and break in calm succession, along the 
shore; the drowsy murmur in the tree tops, that 
seems a murmured lullaby of loving spirits im- 
ploring you to repose; these all combine to make 
us forgetful of the world’s strife; its petty yet 
gnawing troubles and trials; its small but fever- 
ish anxieties; its bad passions and reckless, 
hungry appetites; and, in due degree with the 
activity of our sensibilities, and the exercise of 





our tastes, we grow, as we muse in the sweet 
revery which the scene inspires, to think more 
kindly of our fellow men ; to feel more tenderly 
rds them, and to acquire a better sense of 
;mercy, when he bestowed a world of’ so 
much beauty upon a race which is so slow to 
appreciate the wonderful excellencies of his gift. 
Our young friends were not incapable of the 
scene. One of them had enjoyed the advantages 
of European travel and education. Edgar Hol- 
combe, though he had not traveled on the conti- 
nent, had also been educated in Europe. Both 
were well read in the literature of the day, and 
their natural endowments were such as enabled 
them to assimilate the mental aliment which had 
been put before them. They felt the charm of 
the scene. They drank in the delight of the 
prospect; and seeming to throw their souls open 
to the odor and the breath of the south-west 
zephyrs playing about them, and borne freshly 
from the sea, they ceased to converse—commun- 
ing, nevertheless, through media, such as ordi- 






wnary reason does not attempt to explore, and 


cannot analyze. When men feel together, they 
do not find it necessary to speak. Friends, when 
they ride or ramble, or wander through woods, 
or by the sea-shore, are usually silent. The soul 
receives naturally in such situations, and such be- 
ing the parties, and there is but little that the 
tongue need do, Whenever the object of study 
and enjoyment fails to task the physical energies, 
it is surprising how silent men become, that is, if 
there is any sympathy of tastes between them. 
Enough, if, when they behold a beauty in the 
landscape, they can have one beside them to 
whom they have only need to say ‘‘ Look!” 
And, stretched at length beneath the trees, 
they heeded not the progress of the day; and 
suddenly the sea began to pour in its great 
masses upon the shore ; and the sun sloping ra- 
pidly his western wheel, began to burn in faint 
purple on wood and water, and the two rose, as by 
one impulse. No eye was there to behold them, 
the realm was held still in virgin sovereignty by 
the mother, Nature; and they threw off their 
light, summer garments; and dashing over the 
gray sands, flung themselves forward, with a cry 
of delight, to meet the embraces of the sea, and 
they buried themselves in the breakers which 
churned over them, and whirled them forwards as 
they came; and they rushed out again through 
the foaming masses, and played with the hoary 
tresses of the Druid sea, as gayly and lovingly 
as the childish women of the South Sea Islands! 
and nude thus, each a young Leander, but with 
no such wooing beacon as won him of yore 
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nightly across the Hellespont ; they watched the 
sun as he rested, for a single moment, a fiery 
god with flaming locks, on the edge of the hori- 
zon. He was gone, leaving sky and oceampwr, 

in crimson flushes. Our young swimmiers, § 






they resumed their garments, felt that @ 
lived that day in mind and muscle; and with 
calm of soul which shows the heart to be at peace 

with all the world, if not in the enjoyment of 
what the world calls happiness, they called the 

beagles from the tent, and, all together, they 

rambled along the edges of the great deep, com- 

muning with gentle fancies asthey went. There 

were no bad passions in their hearts, no stirring 

ones even, unless that of young Broughton 

may be culled so, which he felt for Susan Hol- 

combe. 

As yet his feeling for that sweet maiden might 
be held rather a fancy than a passion. It only 
disquieted pleasantly his thoughts. He never 
dreamed how rapidly love grows when it grows 
insecret; when there is none to watch its growth; 
and when the very heart which gives it shelter, 
never suspects how hungry and how exacting, 4 
and insolent such a guest becomes in a very little 
while. Charley Broughton had just begun to 
feel the urgency of that inmate, which had so 
slyly made its way into his bosom; and, but we 
need not anticipate. 

But, beyond this, neither of these young men 
was yet moved by any of the stirring influences 
of the world. No doubt each had his ambition ; 
for ambition is necessary to development; the 
child of the endowment, whom training and edu- 
cation alone stimulate to due activity. But, as 
yet, neither had felt its demonstrations. Edgar 
Holcombe had never felt those weaknesses of the 
heart, which are the sources of its proper strength. 
They had few cares. Even the embarrassments 
which troubled the estate of his father, though 
in some degree known to him, as yet called for 
only occasional concern. The old man had never 
shown himself sufficiently anxious, to dwell much 
upon the matter in presence of his son. It was 
from his mother chiefly that he heard of embar- 
rassments, and when she spoke of them, the old 
Colonel was wont to say, suppressing the subject 
altogether— 

“Come, wife, do not make a mountain of a 
mole-hill, and frighten the children. One or two 
good crops, at good prices, and we shall get on 
swimmingly.” 

And then, without a care and in the full en- 
joyment of youth and health and hope, our young 
friends rambled along that summer islet, until 
the last flushes of sunset darkened into twilight, 
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and the pensive eyes of the stars began to peep 
down from every pinnacle in heaven ! 

Then they returned to their tent; and the 
cold meats brought with them, and a pot of cof- 
fee which they prepared for themselves, made 
them a light and grateful repast, which was fol- 
lowed by pipes charged with the best tobacco of 
the Havana. 

Let us leave them, now gayly chatting at the 
extreme of their tent, the dogs just finishing the 
meats thrown them by their masters, while we 
look to the progress of other parties to our 
story. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The deliberation of old Carr and his two sons, 
were followed up by active preparation for the 
search after the buried treasure. All the next 
day was consumed in getting their boat ready, 
and providing pickaxes, spades, grubbing-hoes, 
and the necessary implements for penetrating the 
bowels of the earth. 

‘*How shall we conceal and bring over the 
treasure?” demanded Elias Carr. 

‘‘Of course,” said Roger, the younger, ‘‘ we 
shall have to bring it in the boat. There’s no 
other way.” 

‘Of course, Roger, you’re a fool!” answered 
Elias. ‘‘ Don’t we know that we shall have to 
bring it in the boat, but we ought to have sacks 
or boxes or baskets, that we can close up so that 
nothing shall be seen of the contents. We can’t 
venture to bring lots of gold and silver; vessels 
of the precious metals of curious workmanship ; 
crosses, perhaps, with diamonds, and wine ves- 
sels, and chalices; all such things as the pirates 
used.to rob from the old Spanish churches. We 
can’t venture to bring them open, to be seen by 
everybody. Whatif we were to meet with old 
Holcombe, or any of his people ?” 

‘‘That’s true, my boy,” said old Carr, “we 
must guard against any such danger as that. We 
must get a pile of salt bags, sacks are best for 
all purposes.” 

‘But wont the salt injure the gold and sil- 
ver ?” 

‘‘Tarnish it, but that don’t matter much. I’m 
willing to take it with all its stains upon it. Do 
you go, Roger, and get up all the sacks you can 
lay hands on; there’s a dozen or two hung up in 
the smoke-house.” 

‘“Will they be enough?” demanded Elias, 
whose greed was showing itself of most enormous 
stomach. 

‘« Fill them,” said young Roger, with a laugh, 
‘and I for one will be quite satisfied.” 
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‘* But I don’t see why we should leave any of 
the treasure behind us,” quoth Elias. 

‘¢ Nor shall we, my son,” answered the father. 
‘¢T’ll answer that we shan’t.” 

Let us suppose their preparations all com- 
pleted by dinner time; the implements ready for 
opening the hoard, the sacks capacious enough 
for bringing the contents away; the boat in 
hand, with all necessary oars for conveying them 
to the island, and a coil of rope in its bottom, 
designed to measure the prescribed distances 
from point to point, and angle to angle, as laid 
down in the rhyming record of the deceased 
pirate. Dinner over, a profound devotional fit 
suddenly crossed the mind of old Carr. 

‘“‘IT say, Roger, aint there a Bible somewhere 
in the house?” 

“There used to be, sir; but I really don’t 
know where to find it.” 

“Look it up, if you can.” 

A long search, that, for a considerable while, 
promised to be fruitless, was rewarded finally by 
the discovery of an ancient volume, at the bot- 
tom of an old chest in the garret. It had once 
been in hands that seemed to prize it, having 
been covered carefully with a nice velvet sack. 
It had been the nightly study of the mother of 
these hopeful boys—and her iron spectacles were 
actually found inclosed between the leaves. Old 
Carr, would you believe it, devoted the whole 
afternoon to a sort of drowsy reading of the 
sacred volume, and rose from the unwonted per- 
formance with the air of a man who had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a claim upon the favor of 
the Deity, in the prosecution of his greedy en- 
terprise. He ordered the book to be put in the 
boat, with the other implements by which the 
treasure was to be secured. Elias remonstrated 
against the ‘useless lumbering,” as he called it ; 
but the old man said, very reverently— 

«It’s always well, my son, if we can have the 
sanction of God upon our honest undertakings.” 

‘¢The old fool!” thought young Elias. 

They swallowed a hasty supper. They looked 
out upon the night. It was a clear starlight. 
Then they stole off, one by one, making their way 
to the landing where the boat had been carefully 
hidden under an overhanging clump of myrtles 
and cedars. The coast was clear, all was silent. 
The stars looked down without suspicion, never 
seeming to dream of the use to which their torches 
were to be put. The father took his seat at the 
stern, and grasped the tiller. The boys pulled 
at the oars. They shot off handsomely along the 


dimly lighted lagunes, in the shadow of the marsh, 
and went forward with eagerly beating hearts. 
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The .pull was a heavy one, particularly to 
hands unpracticed at such efforts. Hitherto, 
when the young men had visited the island, their 

wersihad been negroes. But their secret was 
valuable to be intrusted to any subor- 
5 and they resigned themselves to the un- 
waved toil, in consideration of the unwonted 
profit of the adventure. 

Such a progress, over those silent waters, be- 
tween those green lawns of the sea, under those 
whispering airs of the south, and the blessed star- 
light, would have appealed to eyes of taste and 
fancy, with a thousand attractions. But the tastes 
and fancies of our party were not with the scene. 
They saw none of its beauties. The silvery silent 
waters, the pelting of the little billows against 
the marshy levels—the little bright sand dunes, 
like fairy islets, which occasionally appeared in 
sight; the tufted cones, of pine and cedar, which 
occasionally rose out of the higher land of the 
marsh-field; these were all rich in picturesque 
relations and associations; but they were totally 
unseen. When the father or the sons spoke, 
their thoughts were of the Pirate’s Isle only, and 
of the expected treasure; their eyes were in their 
souls, and there they saw nothing but the gold 
and silver piles, ingots, vessels of price, and the 
jewels of plundered shrines and dwellings! 

These grateful imaginings enabled them all to 
sustain; with becoming fortitude, the tedium and 
the labor of their progress. But the work was 
pretty severe, and great was the relief which 
they enjoyed when they reached the island, which 
they did in safety. 

But the toil before them was even greater than 
that which they had undergone. The young 
men looked at spade and pickaxe with feelings 
of horror, as they lifted their lumber out of the 
boat. Old Carr relieved them of no part of this 
duty, unless in taking upon himself the burden 
of the Bible! This he solemnly carried beneath 
his arms to the shore, where he deposited it upon 
a sand-hill to itself. Near this spot the sons laid 
down their implements. The boat was carried 
up a creek which pierced the islet to a little dis- 
tance only. 

‘*And now, my sons, to find the three pine 
trees, ina line. Where’sthe paper? Let’s read 
the poetry.” : 

Two lanterns had been provided. The rhym- 
ing directions of the dying pirate, as taken down 
from his raving lips by young Roger, were now 
produced, properly written out in a tolerably 
legible hand. The old man began to read, but 
suddenly stopt himself. It required some effort 
to enable him to do so. 
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‘«‘ What’s the matter, sir?” asked Elias. 
‘Let us first pray, my sons!” 
‘Pray !” 

“Yes, pray! Let us be sure that 
blessing of God upon our enterpri 
pirates buried their treasure, it is said, 
devil’s agency. You heard what this man‘said 
when he was, dying. Victims were murdered 
upon the spot, and the devil howled out his satis- 
faction over their heads. It is necessary that we 
have God’s favor and protection, that we may 
disarm the power of the devil; for, otherwise the 
treasure will escape us. It is said, you know, 
that he shifts the treasure from place to place, 
just when you are about to lay hands upon it. I 
think we had better begin with prayer.” 

‘‘T don’t believe much those stories about the 
devil. All that’s a sort of superstition. Let us 
only find the right hole, and I don’t think the 
devil can keep us from getting at the goods.” 

That irreverent Elias! Such was his speech. 

‘‘Father’s right,” quoth the less courageous 
Roger. ‘*It can do no harm to pray!” 










“And no good, I’m a-thinking!” retorted 
young Elias. ‘But it’s as you please. Go 
ahead!” 

And there, with the Bible before him, the old 
man knelt down in the sand, and prayed—not any 
prayer of his own, by the way, adapted to the 
occasion, but the only one he had ever learned 
or remembered from childhood—‘‘Our Father!” 

Young Roger was the only one to kneel with 
the sire. Elias stood up, leaning upon a mat- 
tock, and looking with scorn upon the whole 
proceeding. 

Old Carr actually fancied that he was perform- 
ing a religious rite. Of course, it was taken for 
granted that the Deity would lend favoring ears 
to the petition, and accord to the devotee those 
gifts which he never mentioned in direct terms. 

Thus armed with faith, thus strengthened with 
religion, thus encouraged by his superstition in 
the exercise of his greedy avarice, the father 
rose from his knees, and the whole party pro- 
ceeded to their work. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ORDER. 


BY SARAH ANDERTON. 


A STRENGTH in weakness, joy in grief, 
A barrier on Despair’s dark border, 
Is the o’er-burthened soul’s belief 
In deathless, God-appointed Order. 


This Faith—a slumbering mariner 
Within a wind and sea tost vessel— 
Lies calm and strong amid the stir 
Of Life’s perpetual, wave-like wrestle ! 


O’er us, the bright and faithful stars 
Move on in loving, firm relation, 
No feeble warp of frailty mars 
Their friendship’s measureless duration ! 


The air we breathe, the sod we tread, 

The flowers. whose tints with rainbows kin them, 
The golden light, our daily bread, 

Have Order, as life’s breath within them! 


Like sound that lurks in sleeping strings, 
Latent through Action’s scope ’tis lying, 


No spirit’s lightest touch but brings, 
For weal or woe, a meet replying. 


Passions in other bosoms bred, 
May exile us to Pain’s dominions, 
But not when Justice hides her head, 
Or Order folds her sheltering pinions ! 


While love of Truth and Beauty’s ours, 
We move by all Time’s frowns undaunted, 
For Order ne’er the soil empowers 

To breed up thorns when vines are planted ! 


Our staff, the angel by our side— 

Sweet Peace, the name our souls accord her, 
A port to which tired ships may glide, 

Is this divine, eternal Order! 


Oh, God! as with soft winds in spring, 
By Thee encircled—Parent! Centre! 
In thy just laws—Fear’s serpent-sting 





Our sheltered spirits ne’er may enter ! 



































TEA-TABLE TALK. 


BY MBS. ©. 


Few articles which luxury has introduced into 
diet, has grown into popular use amidst greater 
infatuation on the part of the drinkers, or greater 
vituperation on that of the satirists, political 
economists, and the medical professors of the 
day, than that rare and costly novelty of the 
seventeenth century—that necessary of life to 
nearly one half of the human race at the present 
time—Tea! ' 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, though we find 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley presenting to her 
majesty, as his new year’s gift, (1587-8,) ‘‘one 
porringer of white porseleyn garnished with 
gold,” and Mr. Robert Cecil ‘‘a cup of green 
pursseleyn,”* the beverage which has since given 
its prvfix to the latter vessel, was as yet unknown 
in England, though introduced into Europe by 
the Portuguese and Dutch East India Company, as 
early as 1591, twelve years before the last of the 
Tudors, remembering the little case that pillowed 
the head of Essex in extremis, thrust aside the 
cushions from her dying brow, and gave up life 
and royalty upon the rush-strewn floor of her 
chamber in Richmond Palace. 

The circumstance is the more surprising from 
the fact, that the first East India voyage from 
England had been accomplished in that year, 
though the East India Company was not incor- 
porated till 1600; the extreme jealousy of the 
Chinese, and the difficulty of trading with them, 
will probably account for the time that elapsed 
before the introduction of tea into England as an 
article of commerce; but we may regard these 
Elizabethan new year’s gifts, as a sort of prelude 
to its advent, being probably some of the first 
fruits. of our intercourse with this empire. 

During the ensuing reign of demonology and 
James Stuart, we find nothing said of the use of 
tea, except that a poor old woman, accused of 
witchcraft and the use of magical herbs, nar- 
rowly escaped the stake, by the timely arrival of 
her son from India, who ptoved the strange- 
shaped and grotesquely painted vessel in which 
the old lady was accused of brewing witch-broth, 
to be a teapot, and the mixture nothing more 
mischievous than genuine Bohea. 

It is not until after 1650, that any trace of its 
being used in England can be discovered; nor 
then as a domestic beverage, but only as an ex- 
otic luxury vended—in company with Mexican 





* From the Portuguese porcelana, a cup or vessel. 
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, Arabian coffee, and violet scented 
sherbet—at those places of fashionable male re- 
sort, the coffee-houses. , 

Anderson says, that in 1660, no mention is 
made of tea, coffee, or chocolate, in the new 
book of rates, though they are all included in an 
act of parliament of this year, and a duty of 
eightpence charged on every gallon of these 
liquors made for sale. 

The coffee-house keepers, in all probability, 
procured their teas from Holland, where it had 
rapidly become the favorite drink of the inhabi- 
tants, and was, even at this period, to be pur- 
chased very cheaply. It was to one of these 
establishments that Pepys, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1661, ‘‘sent for a cup of tea, a China 
drink,” of which he has chronicled, that he had 
never before drank; but, unfortunately, he has 
not told us its cost; nor does the advertisement 
of the ‘‘ Neizem’s Head, in ’Change Alley,” which 
appears in the ‘‘Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” (a 
weekly paper published by royal authority,) of 
the subsequent year, throw any light on the sub- 
ject. There seems, in fact, rather a suspicious 
avoidance of this particular, as if the less said 
about that part of the business the better, inas- 
much as while the prices of sherbet, chocolate, 
and coffee, are duly announced, its patrons are 
simply put off with ‘‘tea according to its good- 
ness, for which if gentlemen write, they shall be 
sure of the best, as they shall order.” Rather 
ambiguous this; besides which it is evident, 
that tea which, in Dyche’s time, had become 
‘the only liquor for ladies,” was, at this period, 
solely reserved for the refreshment of their lords; 
but their turn was fast approaching. It was in 
this year that Charles II. married the little 
brown princess, Catherine of Portugal, who 
brought over with her, not only the most curious 
cabinets and beautiful specimens of China ware, 
but a taste for tea-drinking, and considerable 
store of the herb itself; and this circumstance, 
doubtless, brought it into favor with the ladies 
about the court. 

Waller, who never let an opportunity escape 
of paying a compliment to his royal and little 
regarded mistress, speaking of Portugal, has 
said— 

«The best of queens, and best of plants, 
We owe to that bold nation.” 


Nor does this allusion to her favorite drink 
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appear as mere flattery, since the poet has else- 
where thus apostrophized the grateful beverage— 









«The Muses’ friend, tea does our fancy 
Repress those vapors which the head ig 
And keeps that palace of the soul sere 


a description which proves the writer t 
been familiar with its virtues. 

It was probably as much in compliment to her 
majesty’s predilection as to the king’s, whose 
residence at the Hague and in the low countries 
had made him familiar with its use, that the 
East India Company purchased two pounds two 
ounces of tea, in 1664, as a present for his ma- 
jesty; a gift for royalty, that speaks volumes for 
the rarity and small quantities of its importation. 

Two years later, (according to some chronolo- 
gists,) the Lords Arlington and Ossory imported 
a quantity from Holland, which their ladies 
brought into fashion amongst people of quality, 
and which sold at sixty shAlings per pound, The 
success of this private speculation possibly’ de- 
cided the East India Company to commission 
their agents, in the following year, to make the 
first purchase of tea on their account, limiting 
the order, however, to one hundred pounds of the 
best that could be got; but in 1678, they imported 
4,713 Ibs.; tea being then, for the first time, 
thought worth their attention as a branch of 
commerce. 

This venture appears to have proved as fortu- 
nate to the company, as that of the noblenien 
above alluded to, who had probably purchased 
theirs at Amsterdam, for two shillings and six- 
pence, or three shillings and sixpence per pound, 
the price at which it commonly sold in Holland 
and the Pays du Waes. The East India Com- 
pany, it is recorded, profited sufficiently to repeat 
their orders; but tea continued to be sold in 
London at sixty shillings per pound, and remained 
at this price till 1707. 

Thanks to these prices, to Queen Catherine, 
and the Lords Arlington and Ossory, the fashion 
of the article continued at high-tide; the Gram- 
monts, and Rochester, and less famous gallants 
of the day, when not indulging in more vicious 
fluids, or possibly to correct their effects, dropped 
into the coffee-houses in Change Alley and else- 
where, to recreate their jaded senses with tea. 

The author of a facetious poem of 1665, enti- 
tled «The Character of a Coffee-house,” speaks 
of its fashion with this class of gentlemen as dis- 
tinguishing them— 


“The gallant he for tea doth call; 
The usurer for naught at all ;”’ 





While the Sacharissas and Dorotheas of the times 


—thanks to the annual arrival of the China ship, 
and speculations of a private character between 
the English and Dutch coasts—were enabled, 


rom time to time, to procure diminutive supplies 
| of the precious herb; but its use, as may be sup- 


posed, was only an affair of state and luxury. 

Once introduced amongst people of fashion, 
the mania for it became extreme. Tea-gardens 
became.a feature of the time, and China-houses, 
at which ladies were wont to assemble for the 
pleasure of drinking it. 

As the love of tea-drinking advanced, there 
started up many portentous treatises denouncing 
the custom on very curious grounds, moral and 
physical, insomuch, that Cornelius Boutekoe, a 
Dutch physician, and a man of some eminence, 
aroused himself to write a work on tea, coffee, 
and chocolate, in which he shows himself an 
earnest advocate for the use of the former, and 
denies the possibility of its injuring the stomach, 
though taken to the extent of one or two hundred 
cups a day. 

Of course, the physician is suggesting an ex- 
treme case; but we read that, at this period, it 
was drank by the women in the Netherlands 
several times a day, a circumstance that, when 
coupled with the remembrance of the diminutive 
apparatus for its preparation—the tiny teapot of 
costly china, and delicate cups which an Ariel 
might have handled, and filled and filled again, 
and that have come down to us, heir-looms from 
those remote times in the history of our subject— 
we really find little to be shocked at the Dutch 
doctor’s assumption, and can readily make allow- 
ance for a more modern doctor’s unlimited capa- 
city for a fabulous number of cups 

A collection of cups, from the introduction of 
tea, in 1600, to the present time, would afford a 
not uninteresting compendium of the statistics of 
our subject. We might trace the rareness of the 
beverage in that of the china, and the growth of 
its consumption by the increased size of the cups. 
We believe that little change would be found in 
the capacity of the latter, from the reign of 
Charles II. to that of the first George, when 
green-tea began to be used, and the drinking of 
Bohea descended to the lower classes. For, 
though the coming over of William of Orange, 
with his Dutch habits, must have exerted consi- 
derable influence on the increasing use of tea, the 
limited number of ships as yet employed by the 
East India Company, materially contracted the 
supply, and thus maintained the article at a com- 
paratively high price. Nevertheless, this period— 
that of Addison, and Steele, and the ‘‘Specta- 
tor,” of drums, and hurricanes, and routs—was 
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that at which the glory and fashion of the tea- 
table reached its climax. The ‘‘Guardian” 


makes frequent mention of my Lady Lizard’s4t 
morning and afternoon tea-table, at which it was: © y 
_the fashion to see company and talk scandal, a [fj 
natural exhalation of the moral atmosphere of 







the times. 

And Simon Softly, describing his mode of 
making love to a coquetish lady, observes, that 
he had filled her teapot for her more than a hun- 
dred times, and had afterwards received a dish 
of it from her own hands; a paragraph from 
which we may infer, not only that the latter con- 
descension was regarded as an encouraging favor 
by gentlemen in the position ef Simon, but that 
the finest ladies exerted a rigid and personal su- 
perintendence over the article of tea itself, and 
the making of it. 

The India and China shops, in the ‘ Specta- 
Ladies 
dropped in twice or thrice a day to cheapen tea, 
or buy a screen, and tumble over their oriental 
wares, very much after the same manner that 
idle women of fashion are accused of doing at the 
present day+—one calling for a set of dishes, an- 
other for a basin, and even to the punch-bowls, 
displacing everything in the shop, and seeming 
to imagine that all the trouble was repaid by or- 
dering a dish of the best green-tea. 

Peter Motteux, the translator of ‘‘ Rabelais” 
and ‘Don Quixote,” kept a celebrated East India 
house, and was as famous for his tea, fans, mus- 
lins, pictures, China and Japan wares, and ar- 
rack, as for his translations. Thanks to his fair 
customers, he is made to say in the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
his warehouse is graced as well as the benefit 
days of his plays and operas; and the foreign 
goods he sells, seem no less acceptable than the 
foreign books he translates. Gay frequently 
alludes to the taste for tea, and antique china, 
which at this period accompanied it, and was, in 
fact, the rage of the day. 

He depicts the ladies sitting at a late breakfast, 


“and talking the everlasting scandal with which 


the sex is libelled as indulging— 

‘‘ Saint James’ noon-day bell for prayers had toll’d, 
And coaches to the patron’s levee roll’d; 
When Doris rose—and now through all the room, 
From flowery tea exhales a fragrant fume ; 

Cup after cup they sipt, and talked by fits, 

Bor Doris here, and there Melanthe sits.’ 

In the meanwhile, the love of tea was on the 
increase, and had made its way far east of Tem- 
ple-bar. Every year enlarged the consumption, 
and the drinking of it was no longer confined to 
the refined and wealthy; the community at large 
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were beginning to appreciate the precious bever- 
age, which refreshed and strengthened, and at 
e time exhilarated their spirits, without 
after consequences of ordinary stimu- 


i the year 1710, the importation had gone 
on increasing, and in 1787 had reached to such 
an extent, that the ruin of England was pre- 
dicted as certain to ensue, from the general use 
of so effeminate and unnatural a drink. 

‘‘Tf we compare the nature of tea,” saysa 
writer of the ‘‘Grub Street Journal” of the latter 
date, ‘‘with the nature of English diet, no one 
can think it a proper vegetable for us; but were 
it,’ he continues, after pointing out various evil 
qualities, ‘‘as entirely wholesome as balsam or 
mint, it were yet mischievous enough to have 
our whole population used to sip warm water in 
a mincing, effeminate manner twice a day,” &c.; 
and he goes on imputing all the political evils of 
the preceding twenty years to the drinking of 
tea; and ends by prophesying that, if the use 
of it is continued for another century, the English 
will have to hire foreigners to do their hard work 
for them, and will be incapable of defending 
themselves in case of need, 

This attack was followed up by others equally 
overwhelming; a writer in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” of the same year, informs us that it 
affects adults, who take it for the first time, 
with dejection of spirits, palpitation of the heart, 
trembling, fearfulness, and other symptoms com- 
mon to narcotics, such as poppies, nightshade, 
and other poisonous simples; that the children 
bred with it are only fit for footmen and cham- 
bermaids,—and, in fine, threatens an ultimate 
end to the population, if its use is not in some 
degree prohibited by government. 

Women were warned against its use, on pain 
of its rendering them childless; it was also said 
to be fatal to their complexions, making those 
who were of a cool constitution, pale, or tawny, 
or swavthy—and conferring on those who were 
of a warm temperament, red, ruby, plain-looking 
faces,. with red noses; while, at the same time, 
they were told it shrivelled up the skin, and 
brought wrinkles before age: surely, if such 
threatenings had no avail with the fair tea- 
drinkers of those days, any more than the loss of 
strength, and courage, and manliness with which 
the male portion of the population were menaced, 
the love of the Chinese drink must have become 
a deep-rooted predilection with the people. But, 
despite these direful fulminations, which were 
now reéchoed and now opposed in the literary 
atmosphere of Grub Street—one of the defenders 
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averring, amongst other virtues, that it ‘ pre- 
served from accidents, froin ill air, and to which 
divers ambassadors residing in these p 
East Indies) use it every morning” 
larity of Gunpowder and Bohea rema’ 
minished; the rich luxuriated in them m 
ever, and the poor would have the latter, what- 
ever else they went without. 

At this period, coarse Bohea was to be obtained 
for six shillings a pound, and yet it appears to 
have been sold to those who lived in herb cellars 
and entertained washerwomen, by the half quar- 
tern—the manner of drinking of it, in such com- 
pany, being with a glass of gin between each 
cup. 

Hanway, who, upon a variety of grounds, so- 
cial, moral, and political, did his best to give a 
death blow to the popular drinking of tea, asserts 
that that which the common people bought, had 
been used as sawdust in packing porcelain, and 
that it was well known that servants sold the 
used tea leaves for a shilling per pound. He 
was, also, persuaded that the inhabitants of this 
island would ‘‘never increase in number, nor en- 
joy a blooming health,” while the extravagant 
use of tea was continued. 

He complains that the tea trade employed five 
or six hundred men, and that six ships were 
annually sent to Canton; that, in 1755, near 
four millions of pounds had been paid for duty, 
and he wishes to know where the evil will stop? 

Even in Ireland he represents the quantity 
consumed as immense; and says that it is smug- 
gled in great bulk to that country, and into Kent, 
and Devonshire, and Cornwall. 

He ascribes to the infatuation for its use, es- 
pecially amongst women, all that recklessness as 
to the means, and that absorption of duties and 
feelings into the vortex of a sensual passion, 
which we perceive characterizing the gin-drinker 
of the present day. He says that nurses deprived 
themselves of proper food for the purpose of ob- 
taining it, that they threw away on tea what 
should have supplied them with the best meat, 
milk and bread—that they neglected infants 
committed to their care during the time spent in 
sipping it; and suggests that even death had 
been caused by the practice. He does not wish 
to interfere with its use by the upper classes— 
“Tf there are rare properties in tea to brighten 
the intellects and enliven conversation, it ought 
to be confined to those choice spirits who soar 
above common mortals.” 

But his spleen wholly overrides his philan- 
thropy, when he indignantly tells us that ‘ there 
is a lane near Richmond where beggars (the 
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luxurious rogues!) may be seen, in the summer 
season, drinking their tea—nay, that laborers 


i@,| mending the road indulge in it—that it may be 
} seen in under-carts, and what is not less absurd, 
| that it is sold out in cups to haymakers.” 


(1757.) 

He grows pathetic where beauty is concerned, 
and likens the appearance of those who drink it 
to Shakspeare’s description of concealed love. 
Since the introduction of tea, he asserts that men 
have lost their stature and comeliness—and wo- 
men their beauty. ‘‘I am not young,” he writes, 
‘but methinks there is not so much beauty in 
this land as there was; your very chamber- 
maids have lost their bloom—I suppose by sip- 
ping tea!” 

In Ireland, amongst the lower classes, it was 
regarded as productive of even worse effects than 
these, and looked upon, at least by the men, with 
mistrust and abhorrence. There, the love of it 
on the part of the female population was exces- 
sive; and as the cost made it impossible for the 
poorer classes to indulge in it honestly, not only 
did their husbands’ barns and potato pits suffer, 
to supply surreptitiously the coveted beverage, 
but it was even suspected of proving as fatal and 
persuasive a bribe as French gloves and fans are 
said to have been amongst the ladies of the court 
of Charles the Second. 

Carlton, if I mistake not, alludes to the ill 
odor in which tea was held by the male portion 
of the peasantry, in the notes to one of his novels, 
and to this day it is not unusual to drink it as it 
were clandestinely, and after the men of the 
family have left the house. Here, as formerly 
in England, and in many parts of the continent 
at the present day, tea was held in great esteem 
for its medicinal properties, and looked upon as 
an almost universal panacea, from ‘cases of con- . 
sumption to a common headache; some emperics, 
we are told, sold what they called the spirit of 
Bohea tea as an universal restorative and a cure 
of all consumptive cases. In fashionable circles, 
when spleen and vapors were fashionable com- 
plaints, green tea was deemed the most effectual 
remedy; and Sir William Temple tells us, in his 
essay on ‘‘ Health and Long Life,” that diseases 
have changed their vogue, so have remedies, and 
that he remembers the time when coffee and tea 
had their successive reigns, 

But to pass on to other and pleasanter remi- 
niscences than the pharmaceutical use of our 
subject, we may observe that, unlike other things 
its fashion by no means waned with its popularity ; 
its flavor and fragrance continued to be as much 
prized in the palaces of princes after its introduo- 
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tion at the poor man’s table, as it had been be- 
fore, and as it still continues to be; the macaronis 


of past times made feasts in its honor, and We j/ShOMies 
still ask friends to tea with us in a genial and} life of 


festal spirit. 

In Richardson’s time, when Tunbridge Wells 
was at the zenith of its Hygeian vogue, and the 
author of ‘‘Clarissa” in the full bloom of his 
literary honors ‘tea treats” were the order of 
the day, and happy were the old beaux who got 
admission to them. Now it was the pretty Miss 
Peggy Banks who gave the entertainment; and 
now the beautiful Chudleigh presided, the after 
duchess of Kingston, at whose trial for bigamy 
Hannah More has recorded that the house of 
peers resembled the opera house from the crowd 
and brilliancy of the company, rather than a high 
court of justice ; she with whom, as, Richardson 
tells us, Colley Cibber, at seventy-seven, was 
head over ears in love, his face growing wrinkled 
if she neglected him, and looking smooth again 
upon the notice of the lively lady. 

‘* Once I found the laureate,”’ writes the liter- 
ary bookseller to Miss Westcombe, ‘“ squatted on 
one of the benches, with a face more wrinked 
than ordinary with disappointment. ‘I thought,’ 
said I, ‘you were of the party at the tea treat— 
Miss Chudleigh has gone into the tea room.’ 
‘Pshaw!’ said he, ‘there is no coming at her, 
she is so surrounded by the toupets;’ and I left 
him on the fret, but he was called to soon after ; 
and in he flew, and his face shone again and 
looked smooth.” What a fine affair one of these 
‘*tea treats” at the Wells must have been, judging 
from the style in which the company promenaded 
the pantiles—the ladies in court hoops, silk hose, 
high-heeled shoes, and powdered hair—all point, 
brocade, and embroidery; the gentlemen, in 
flowing wigs, laced cocked hats, or the new-come- 
up toupet, with long-skirted coats, wide-flapped 
pockets, huge cuffs, and Flanders ruffles. 
Amongst the other celebrities at the Wells, at 
this period, was the ‘‘ great charm of literature,” 
Dr. Johnson, and, no doubt, he figured at the 
‘tea treats ;” but whether with as much satis- 
faction to himself, as when that patient martyr 
to her friendship and his love of infusion, Mrs. 
Thrale—or ‘‘ pretty Mrs. Davies,” the bookseller’s 
wife, ‘‘ poured out for him cups without stint of 
his favorite beverage,” is questionable. 

That must have been a pleasant tea-drinking 
at old General Oglethorpe’s, whereat the Doctor 
met Goldsmith, who, ‘‘ happy and at home,” sang 
Tony Lumpkin’s song in his own bright comedy, 
‘«She Stoops to Conquer,” and another to a very 
pretty Irish air. Poor Goldy! tea, so often the 


solace of literary men, appears to have proved 
inimical to his comfort on more than one occa- 
ho that has read Washington Irving’s 
poet, forgets the sudden intrusion of 
quondam acquaintances, of the ‘Jolly 
order, into the smart apartments in the 
Temple, where the sometime dweller in Green 
Arbor Court was entertaining the said General 
Oglethorpe and Topham Beauclerc. The man 
was half drunk, and sat himself down with the 
most easy assurance. ‘I was at first,” says 
Goldy, ‘‘so much ashamed of ever having known 
the fellow, that I stifled my resentment, and 
drew him into a conversation on such topics as I 
knew he could talk upon; in which to do him 
justice, he acquitted himself very reputably; 
when, all of a sudden, as if recollecting some- 
thing, he pulled two papers out. of his pocket, 
which he presented to me with great ceremony, 
saying, ‘Here, my dear friend, is a quarter of a 
pound of tea, and a half pound of sugar I have 
brought you; for though it is not in my power, 
at present, to pay you the two guineas you so 
generously lent me, you, nor any other man, 
shall say that I want gratitude.’” 

But this contretemps, awkward and ridiculous 
as it was, scarcely equalled his dilemma at the 
White Conduit House, where, having met some 
female acquaintances, to whose father he was 
under some obligations, with his natural kindness, 
he conducted them through the gardens, and then, 
uncalculating the cost, treated them in the fash- 
ion of the time and place, to tea. When, however, 
the bill was brought, his perplexity may be 
imagined, on finding himself without the means 
of paying for it. In the midst of the unsatisfac- 
tory scene which ensued between himself and the 
waiter, some acquaintance came up, who after 
amusing themselves for awhile with his morti- 
fication, relieved him from his unpleasant di- 
lemma. 

It was another thing when the ‘“‘jessamy 
bride,” the beautiful Mary Horneck, filled his 
cup; or when, under the convoy of the ‘ Ursa 
Major” himself, he was taken to drink tea with 
blind Miss Williams. 

How characteristic is the contrast in the tea- 
table habits of this great lion of literature and 
those of Horace Walpole—the slovenly excess of 
the one, the elegant order of the other’s ‘‘ two or 
three cups of that liquor, which he drank out of 
the most rare »ud precious porcelain of Japan, 
of a fine white, embossed with large leaves.” 

Cowper, again, must have had a fine zest for 
our subject, and has embalmed his love of it, and 
of the social hour, when— 
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AWAY TO THE MYSTIC LAND. 











‘« The cups 

That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each—”’ 
in one of his fairest pages. Poor Hazlitt’gple 
of strong green tea, as is well known, am 
to an excess; he used it as a stimulan 
the influence of which his over-worked bra 
excited to increased activity; but this mental 
tension, reacting on the nervous system of the 
student, produced results not less distressing, 
and more fatal, than opium-eating to De Quincey 
and the dreamy Coleridge. 

We have made a wide skip from the times of 
the burley lexicographer to almost our own; but 
our paper has already exceeded its intended 
limits, otherwise, we should have taken our rea- 
ders, in the interval, to court, and, in company 
with Miss Burney, haye dropped in with her 
majesty and the king, to tea with Mrs. Delaney ; 
as it is, we will finish our gossip with Miss Bar- 
clay’s account of how Queen Charlotte, whose 
appreciation of this beverage was only secondary 
to her love for snuff, was served with tea at her 
father’s, Robert Barclay’s, the Quaker’s house, 
on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s show, and 
her majesty’s presentation to the citizens of Lon- 













don in 1761. ‘The king,” writes the Quaker 
lady, ‘‘never sat down, nor did he taste anything 


»| during the whole time. Her majesty drank tea, 


Which was brought her on a silver waiter, by 
brother John, who presented it to the lady in 
waiting, and she presented it kneeling; a rather 
singular exhibition of the pomps and vanities for 
brother John to be mixed up with! Even at this 
period the best tea must have been a costly re- 
freshment, since more than ten years afterwards, 
we find from Mrs. Montague’s letters to Mrs. 
Robinson, that, in 1774, it was sixteen shillings 
a pound, and it is probable that even higher 
prices existed. The century of its use, which 
Jonas Hanway predicted would prove the de- 
struction of England, has just ended; but the 
English have not yet shown symptoms of a de- 
generated physique, though the present amount 
of duty paid for the article at its reduced rate, 
would make that denouncer of this ‘‘ best, pleas- 
antest, and safest of herbs that was ever intro- 
duced into food or medicine,” (according to John 
Quincy, M. D.) groan in his grave over the little 
use of all the weighty arguments in his ‘Eight 
Days’ Journey.” 
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MYSTIC LAND. 


BY O. J. VICTOR. 


Come unto mé, Sleep! blessed Sleep ! 
On thy wings exhaling balm ; 

Bear me away to that mystic deep, 
Where peace has its perfect calm. 


Press my pale lids with thine airy touch, 
That scatters the visions of day— 
Soothe me on this fevered couch, 
Till my pain is charméd away. 


Now come to me with dreams—wondrous dreams, 
Blessed, treasured Sleep ! 

Away we float on the Penthean streams, 
A tryst with the loving to keep. 


How the stars shine! how the winds sing! ” 
I faint on this perfumed air ! 

Fan me, oh! Sleep, with thy plumed wing— 

On thy bosom, let me faint there. 





e 
And thy kiss on my lips, press them close— 
Ah! I see the Golden Shore now! 
My thought is where the champak blows— 
Sweet Sleep, how softly we flow! 


Now the dream—wondrous dream : listen Sleep! 
A bark is gliding down stream— 

An altar is burning a vigil to keep, 
And the rower a maiden, I ween :— 


Now she sings! listen, Sleep, what she sings 
‘‘ Sleep, guardian Sleep, bear him here, 
The shrine is awaiting, the rich censers swing, 
Elnore with the priestess is near.’’ 


Elnore! Elnore! the winds chaunt the name— 
The waves print it on the still shore— 

I bless thee, blest Sleep, that hither we came— 
. Good-night!—I am with thee, Elnore! 




































MINNIE’S 


Everysopy declared that Uncle Hollingsford 
would be ruined by his generosity. But this de- 
claration had now been made for a number of 
years, and still he continued prosperous. His 
substance was like the widow’s cruse of oil— 
giving only seemed to increase it. Every stray 
beggar who approached the farm was invited in, 
and fed, and warmed, and sent on his way rejoic- 
ing; all the poor relations, to the fortieth de- 
gree, cultivated a warm friendship for ‘‘ Cousin 
John,” and paid him frequent visits in proof of 
their esteem; and at Christmas and Thanksgiving 
times the family circle collected around him was 
perfectly patriarchal. 

This propensity was a subject of never-ceasing 
uneasiness to Aunt Ruth. She prophesied again 
and again that they would all come to the poor- 
house; but her husband only laughed, and said 
that “he must give his cups of cold Water;” and, 
as the children grew up, and daughters married, 
and sons went ‘out west,” and all prospered and 
flourished, and the farm remained unsold, Aunt 
Ruth wondered more and more how it happened 
that they had bread enough, and began to think 
that there must be some witchcraft in it. 

But Uncle Hollingsford had just perpetrated 
an act, the enormity of which disturbed his do- 
mestic peace for a long while; and, sometimes, 
it seemed doubtful if the sky ever would be 
cleared. He suddénly took it into his head to 
look up the widow of a brother who had been 
dead several years; and knowing that poor Job 
never had possessed a knack for acquiring wordly 
goods, he resolved to examine into the condition 
of his family. Without telling Aunt Ruth of his 
plans, he went off very quietly by himself—but 
he returned not as he came. 

Aunt Ruth had prophesied that no good would 
come of this journey; but, when the wagon 
stopped, and she saw her husband lift out a little 
girl, she could scarcely believe her own eyes, 
‘To think that, after raising a family of eight 
children, and getting them well off her hands, 
John should go and bring home such a pest as 
that! It was too much for flesh and blood to 
stand!” §So she looked coldly upon poor Minnie, 
who shrank back into herself, and eyed her hus- 
band severely. 

But Uncle Hollingsford could sometimes assert 
himself, and he did upon this occasion. He had 
found his brother’s widow in delicate health, with 
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al children; and, in order to lighten her 
burden, he invited Minnie, a pretty child of four- 
teen, to accompany him home on a visit of indefi- 
nite length. But perceiving that the child’s 
sojourn with them was not likely to prove a very 
pleasant one, as matters now stood, he approached 
his wife with a resolute air, and whispered some- 
thing that had the effect of procuring Minnie a 
sort of welcome that struck her as not over 
cordial. 

But Uncle Hollingsford had gained his point; 
Minnie was regularly established at the farm, 
and if not much noticed by her aunt, she soon 
became a great favérite with her uncle. And 
not only with him, but with all who came to the 
house; for she was a sunny-tempered little thing, 
making life and gladness wherever she went. 

The huge kitchen-fire burned all the more 
brightly for the snapping cold that reigned with- 
out; and the kitchen itself sent forth a steam of 
savory viands infinitely refreshing to a hungry 
palate. It was almost breakfast-time; and 
punctual as the clock, the gaunt figure of Icha- 
bod Poole strode into the kitchen, and sank into 
the accustomed seat by the chimney-corner. 

Of all Hollingford’s protégés, this was the one 
with whom Aunt Ruth had least patience. For 
ten years he had not missed a morning, unless 
detained by illness; and yet he always came in 
with the same observation that ‘‘as he happened 
to be passing by, he thought that he would just 
drop in.” ‘ 

Ichabod had been a respectable farmer; but 
being what the country-people call ‘ thriftless,” 
he had suffered things to go to wreck and ruin, 
until there remained to himself and wife only the 
dilapidated-looking red cottage, and the small 
strip of land around it. People said that break- 
fasts and dinners were doubtful at the red cot- 
tage, and suppérs almost unheard of; and it was 
maliciously whispered that Ichabod was very 
much inclined to be ‘ neighborly” at meal-times. 

He always went to Uncle Hollingsford’s for 
breakfast; but, upon being invited into the 
dining-room, invariably observed that ‘‘ there was 
no occusion,” ‘wife would be expecting him 
home,” etc. This was a regular part of the per 
formance, and it required considerable exertion 
to dislodge him from the chimney-corner. Aut! 
Ruth scarcely attempted to smother her indign*- 
tion, when, after declaring that “he didn’t watt 
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to the child, and regarded her very benignly. 
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anything,” ‘he wasn’t hungry,” etc., he would 
sit down to the plentiful table, and sweep off all 
before him. 

The family was broken up and scattere 
sons and daughters would return to vis 
home of their childhood, so changed, that™they 
could scarcely be recognized; but there was 
Ichabod in just the same seat, and just the same 
words in his mouth, as when they left him three 
Everybody said that it was a perfect 
farce; but Uncle Hollingsford was immovable, 
and insisted upon treating Ichabod with polite- 
ness. 

It was the morning after Minnie’s arrival, and 
her uncle desired her to inform Mr. Poole that 
breakfast was ready. This she did very sweetly; 
and Ichabod, making a feint of rising, replied— 

“T was just going, my dear—time that I was 
off, long ago. Stop to breakfast! Oh, no, thank 
you—my wife will be waiting for me.” 

Minnie returned to the dining-room, and inno- 
cently repeated what she supposed to be Mr. 
Poole’s refusal. To her great surprise, her uncle 
laughed out, and her aunt had a very queer ex- 
pression about the mouth. 

“Waiting, what?” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
cutting sarcasm, ‘‘ Maybe they’re going to have 
fritters for breakfast, and they’ll be spoiled— 
he’d better go.” 

“Come, come, wife,’’ replied Uncle Hollings- 

ford, when he had stopped laughing, ‘this is too 
bad—they can’t help being poor.”’ 
1 “Yes, they can help it,” said Aunt Ruth, 
tartly, ‘just as well as you, or I, or anybody 
else can help it. They needn’t quarter them- 
selves on their neighbors, at any rate—I should 
think he’d be ashamed of himself!” 

Minnie was again dispatched to the kitchen 
with an imperative summons to Mr. Poole. She 
soon returned with his answer— 

‘He said there was no occasion.” 

Laughing more heartily than ever at Minnie’s 
innocence and perplexed look, Uncle Hollingsford 
went to the kitchen, as he had done for ten years, 
and marched Ichabod Poole into breakfast. Min- 
nie was astonished at the rapid disappearance of 
the viands; but Ichabod had taken quite a fancy 






years ago. 


As he went home that morning, he began re- 
volving, in his own mind, a plan for her benefit. 
John Hollingsford was a good sort of a fellow, 
and as he had now taken breakfast there several 
times, (!) he believed that he would make the 
child a present, by way of testifying his grati- 
tude. Christmas was rapidly approaching, and 





it would be an agreeable surprise. 


Bright and early, Christmas morning, Ichabod 
made his appearance with a covered basket, and 
in the basket there was a Maltese kitten. Min- 


id | nie was enraptured; her heart fairly overflowed 
|| with love to all sorts of pets, and the kitten was 
| a perfect little beauty. Just the right size to be 


graceful—it was plump and sleek, and the very 
color to wear a blue ribbon around its neck. 

After gratefully thanking Mr. Poole, Minnie 
displayed her treasure in triumph; but, at sight 
of the kitten, Aunt Ruth’s cup of wrath was 
overflowing. She couldn’t bear the sight of a 
cat—she detested cats—it would always be putting 
its little, dirty nose into the milk and cream— 
and it was just exactly like Ichabod to give a 
present that would soon eat its own head off! 

Minnie looked as frighténed as though she had 
actually expected to see the kitten perform this 
feat, and cast an imploring look at her uncle, 
when Aunt Ruth muttered something about send- 
ing it back where it came from. 

‘¢Oh, no,” replied her husband, ‘‘I have too 
much respect for Ichabod’s feelings to do that, 
and the little animal will be a great comfort to 
Minnie. Youremember Whittington and his cat?” 
he continued, ‘perhaps this one will bring us 
good luck.” 

Aunt Ruth looked very disdainful, and scarcely 
spoke to Minnie all day. But Minnie was used 
to these fits, and became too much absorbed in 
her kitten to feel troubled about anything. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed Aunt Ruth, “I hope you 
are satisfied, now! I told you that it would come 
to this; and I’m only surprised that it didn’t 
come long ago!” 

This was but poor consolation for a man who 
had just been confiding to his wife the story of his 
misfortunes, and Uncle Hollingsford looked into 
the fire and sighed. But all attempts at conso- 
lation, unless they came in the shape of bank- 
bills, would have proved unavailing; for Uncle 
Hollingsford, led away by his generous heart, 
had indorsed largely for a neighbor in distress, 
and the neighbor had gone down, dragging his 
benefactor with him; and now the friend of so 
many unfortunates, saw himself threatened with 
a sheriff’s sale, and he and his wife driven forth, 
in their old age, from the home which had shel- 
tered them for so many years. 

Where were all those whom he had helped out 
of similar difficulties? Those who had eaten at 
his table, and slept beneath his roof in the days 
of his prosperity? His wife asked this in a cold, 
cutting tone, that made him wince, for man’s in- 
gratitude is hard to bear. 
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‘It is strange,” said Uncle Hollingsford, mus- 
ing, ‘that father left no more money. There 
was little beside the stock, and everybody was 
surprised at it—he was always so saving.” 

‘If you had copied him in that respect, i 


would be better for us now,” replied Aunt Ruth. 


Uncle Hollingsford shook his head. He did 
not dwell upon his father’s weakness, but every- 
body knew: his miserly disposition ; and even in 
his last moments he groaned at the idea of part- 
ing with his cherished possessions. When he 
died, people said that there would be gold and 
bank bills found in broken teapots and the toes 
of old stockings; but, as very few such disco- 
veries were made, they puzzled over it in much 
perplexity. Perhaps it was this example before 
his eyes that led his son to the opposite extreme ; 
for certain it was that no two could be more 
unlike. 

It was a mild day, and Minnie, accompanied 
by her kitten, had gone to the old garret, whose 
mysterious nooks she loved to explore; and there 
“she could have a romp with kitty, in the full 
enjoyment of being beyond the reach of Aunt 
Ruth’s reprimand. 

Uncle Hollingsford had been very grave of 
late; and half-anticipating something dreadful, 
she scarcely knew what, Minnie leaned list- 
lessly against the rough beams, and watched the 
_gambols of the Maltese kitten, who seemed chal- 
lenging her to participate in the fun. But 
Minnie was thinking of other things; and she 
fixed her large melancholy eyes on the blue sky, 
that @&med so near the garret window, and 
wondered if Uncle John was in want of money. 
She had overheard some words, that led her to 
suspect this; an@ she began to think that she 
might go and teach school, or do something to 
help him. 

Kitty was making a terrible scratching against 
the boards, and Minnie endeavored to call her 
off. She really believed that she had discovered 
a mouse—it would be horrible to see her kill and 
eat it, like other cats—she should not love her a 
bit after that—and Minnie tried to pull her 
away. But kitty was very busy scratching 
something out from under a board; and, having 
~ put in one velvet paw, she succeeded in dislodg- 
ing a dark-colored roll, that was certainly not a 
mouse, nor anything else alive. 

_ Minnie examined it with trembling fingers, 
and found bank-bills to the amount of $5000! 
With glowing cheeks, and eyes sparkling with 
excitement, she rushed into the room where her 
uncle sat buried in his gloomy thoughts; and, 
paying no attention to her aunt’s exclamation 
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of “* Marion Hollingsford! go back this instant, 
and shut the door!” she placed the soiled and 
crumpled notes in his listless hands. 

here did you get these ?” said he, so calmly 
Jinnie feared he cared. very little about 


But when the story was told, Minnie and her 
pet were both lifted in Uncle Hollingsford’s arms, 
and his tears rained down upon the bright curls, 
as he whispered : 

‘‘Minnie, do you know that you and kitty 
have saved your old uncle from being turned 
upon the world? Ruth,” said he, looking re- 
proachfully at his wife. 

It was foreign to Aunt Ruth’s nature, but she 
gave way, for once, and folded Minnie in the 
first warm embrace that she had ever bestowed 
upon her. 

‘‘T wish that Ichabod Poole was here,” said 
Uncle Hollingsford. ‘Had it not been for his 
somewhat unwelcome present, this money would 
still have been lying idle. I should really like 
to see him.” 

**Can’t you wait until to-morrow morning?” 
said Aunt Ruth, so drily that it extorted from 
her husband the first hearty laugh he had jp- 
dulged in for a long while. 

The farm, of course, was not sold; and the 
very singular manner in which it’ had been pre- 
served traveled about like wild-fire, and Minnie 
and her kitten became objects of the greatest 
curiosity. Ichabod now began coming to dinner, 
on the strength of his gift; and if he had taken 
up his residence there altogether, Uncle Hollings- 
ford would, doubtless, have made him welcome. 

Time passed on; the kitten had grown intos 
cat, and Minnie had become a young lady. Her 
cousins laughingly declared that she had entirely 
superseded them in the affections of their 
parents; and a stranger would certainly have 
supposed that she was the pet daughter of the 
house. 

One day, an advertisement, to the following 
effect, appeared in ‘‘ The Village Organ,” pub- 
lished in the small town near which the Hollings- 
fords lived. 

‘¢Lost, on Thursday last, a Maltese cat, with 
a blue ribbon around its neck. On returning 
the same at the office of ‘The Organ,’ or West- 
lake Farm, the finder will be suitably re- 
warded,” 

The next week ‘‘The Organ” contained the 
following answer: ‘‘The finder of the Maltese 


eat, advertised in last Saturday’s organ, is eX- 
extremely anxious to retain it—what would the 
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ing with the animal ?”’ » 
Minnie was perfectly indignant, both at the 


* 








insult, and at being separated so long fro 


pet; so she sat down and wrote:. “If the finder 
| tions, that Uncle Hollingsford’s circumstances 


of the Maltese cat does not immediately restore 
her to her rightful owner, he or she will be 
searched out and exposed before the community.” 

When the paper containing this threat ap- 
peared, it brought a reply from the culprit in 
person. Aunt Ruth was looking forth from the 
sitting-room window, when she suddenly ex- 
claimed :— 

‘What on earth is that handsome stranger 
coming here for? I declare,” she continued, 
‘if he hasn’t got Fortuna in his arms!” This 
was the name the kitten had received on that 
memorable day when it saved the Westlake Farm. 

‘Run, Minnie,” contintted her aunt, ‘‘and 
take him into the parlor.” 

Minnie opened the door with a heightened 
color, and a somewhat elevated head, for the 
offer of buying her favorite was still fresh in her 
mind. The visitor, a handsome man of thirty- 
five, with an air of foreign travel, doffed his hat 
with a lowly obeisance to the beautiful appa- 
rition before him; and, perhaps, he too felt 
conscious of his misdemeanor, for he was de- 
cidedly embarrassed, as he followed Minnie into 
the room. 

‘*T hope,” said he, with a smile that disarmed 
all Minnie’s indignation, in spite of herself, 
‘that you will pardon my unintentional rude- 
ness? I expected to find in the owner of the 
cat, some indigent old lady, or thoughtless boy, 
to whom a few dollars would prove an irre- 
sistible allurement; and, as I had taken a great 
fancy to the animal, I concluded to try the ex- 
periment,” 

‘‘And I,” replied Minnie, frankly, ‘‘ expected 
to see, in the finder of Fortuna, ‘‘a disagreeable, 
purse-proud individual—but whether lady or 
gentleman I could not decide.” 

The half compliment conveyed in this answer, 
brought a look of gratitude from the visitor that 
made Minnie wish she had not said it; but, just 
as an awkward crisis was approaching, Uncle 
Hollingsford entered the room, and _ politely 
saluted the stranger, whom he recognized as the 
new proprietor of a handsome country-seat on 
the other side of the village. : 


owner consider a sufficient inducement for part- | 








The visitor introduced himself as Mr. Emlay, 
and at once entered into an easy and agreeable 
conversation with the master of the house. The 
story of the kitten was told and commented 
upon; and the stranger learned, by adroit ques- 


were by no means flourishing. He immediately ex- 
pressed his want of an agent to oversee his place, 
which he pronounced to be sadly neglected, and 
acknowledged himself totally unqualified for the 
office. He did not lose sight of Minnie’s speak- 
ing eyes, which rested upon her uncle almost 
beseechingly—this was just the thing for him, it 
would require so little labor—but Uncle Hol- 
lingsford was not the one to recommend himself, 
and Mr. Emlay was obliged to ask him point 
blank. 

After a while it was all arranged; and the 
stranger departed with a warm invitation to 
renew his visit. 

‘‘Fortune again!” exclaimed Uncle Hollings- 
ford, as he related to his wife this fresh piece of 
luck. But Aunt Ruth glanced at Minnie in a 
very significant manner, and looked little dis- 
posed to give the cat much credit ¢his time. 

‘“‘If Ichabod was here now, I could almost 
give him a hug,” continued the old man. 

‘‘He will be here to-morrow morning,” replied 
Aunt Ruth, as dryly as ever. 

Uncle Hollingsford entered at once upon his 
‘‘agency,” which turned out to be very little 
beyond a name and a salary; and Mr. Emlay 
availed himself to the fullest extent of the invita- 
tion to renew his visit. 

‘‘Miss Minnie,” said he, quite suddenly, one 
evening, ‘‘do you remember that, when adver- 
tising your cat, you promised that ‘the finder 
would be suitably rewarded 2?” 

Minnie looked surprised at this address, and 
endeavored to escape from the window. 

‘*T left it altogether to your generosity,” con- 
tinued Mr. Emlay, gravely, ‘‘ but I have, as yet, 
received nothing.” 

Minnie stammered out something about not 
wishing to insult him; but he replied very coolly 
that it was not too late to make reparation. 

The next moment Minnie’s hand was impri- 
soned in both of his; and, as she did not with- 
draw it, he acknowledged himself ‘suitably re- 
warded.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN MONEY. 


BY AN OLD BOOK-WORM. 


Money, like everything else, has both its poetry | , jh p 


and its literature. With the former we have no- 
thing to do, of the latter we have a little to say. 
In saying this little, we shall deal in historical 
facts, rather than in philosophy. Proceed we 
then to our task :— 

ORIGIN oF Paper Money.—It would appear 
that paper money first originated in New England. 
In 1690, Sir William Phips, governor of New 
England, sailed from Boston, with an immense 
force, for the conquest of Canada. The scheme 
failed, and as the result, the New Englanders 
were about forty thousand pounds in debt, and 
without a penny in the treasury. ‘In this 
extremity,” writes the historian of these occur- 
rences, ‘they presently found out an expedient, 
which may serve as an example for any people 
in other parts of the world, whose distresses may 
call for a sudden supply of money to carry them 
through any important expedition.” After the 
general assembly of the colony had passed an act 
for levying taxes to a certain amount within a 
specified time, ‘‘ there was appointed an able and 
faithful committee of gentlemen, who printed 
from copper-plates, a just number of bills, and 
‘ flourished, indented, and contrived them in such 
a manner as to make it impossible to counterfeit 
any of them, without a speedy discovery of the 
counterfeit; besides which, they were all signed 
by the hands of three belonging to that com- 
mittee.” They were issued for various sums, 
from two shillings up to ten pounds. Here, 
then, was in fact, the invention of exchequer 
bills, commonly stated to have been first is- 
sued in England, in 1696, during the great re- 
coinage of the silver money, on the suggestion of 
Charles Montagu, (afterwards Lord Halifax,) 
who was then chancellor of the exchequer. Mon- 
tagu was clearly indebted for the idea to the 
sharp New Englanders. 

PuitapeLPuia Bank Norrs.—Half a century 
ago, a bank note, signed by Thomas Willing, 
president, and countersigned by a long row of 
hieroglyphic, perpendicular hair-strokes, only 
discoverable by the close inspection of microsco- 
pic power, to be the name of Tench Francis, the 
cashier, was a kind of rarity to the multitude, 
and not to be seen, as at present, in the hands of 
every one. It used to be viewed as a thing to- 
tally different from the continental paper money— 
as something puzzling to the brains of the com- 
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People, it being considered as so much cash 
d and silver, to be had in a moment. The 
strength of the paper caused a bet to be made, 
that in its material it consisted of either silk or 
Russia sheeting; and that three of the notes, 
twisted together, would lift a fifty-six pound 
weight from the ground. On trial, the notes 
broke by the weight; and the convulsive laughter 
of the crowd followed. A consternation seized 
the owner of the notes, whether or not by having 
torn them, he would be able to recover their 
amount from the primitive national bank. 
Penny Briiis.—In the early history of this 
country, both New York and Pennsylvania issued 
bills of one penny each, to be used in change, so 
many of the copper pennies being counterfeited. 
Tue Dottar Marx.—The true derivation of 


| this, is the figure 8. The Spaniards, from whom 


we derive the dollar, count by reals—as the 
French do by francs. A real is in value twelve 
and a half cents, or one-eighth of a dollar. Any 
one who has read ‘‘ Gil Blas” or ‘* Don Quixote,” 
will recollect the ‘pieces of eight’? which is fre- 
quently used by the author of these works. This 
term, then, means nothing more than a dollar, or 
eight reals. When, therefore, the dollar became 
generally used, the figure 8 was prefixed to ex- 
press dollars, and in process of time, the 8 has 
been changed to the present mark. It is asserted 
that Gen. Hamilton first used this mark soon after 
the adoption of our currency of dollars and cents. 
However this may be, the figure 8 is, undoubted- 
ly, the origin of the mark. 

We may add to this statement, that the Spanish 
word for dollar is peso; in the plural, pesos. In 
old Spanish accounts, the word is written in full, 
and placed before the numerals. Then we find 
it abbreviated into ““P. 8.” Afterwards we find 
the small ‘‘p” used, the letter ‘«s” placed on the 
lower part of the ‘“‘p.” Next that the curved 
part of the ‘‘p” is omitted, which gives the pre- 
sent dollar sign $. The use of two long strokes 
in the sign is modern in its use. Thus the sign 
$ is equivalent to the word pesos. 

According to a statement made by Professor 
Palfrey, at the Connecticut Historical Society 
meeting, in 1840, the colony of Massachusetts 
ventured on the coining of money about the time 
of the accession of Charles the Second. On one 
side of their coin was a pine tree. Charles was 
indignant at this bold interference with the royal 
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prerogative, of which fact he became apprised 
while Winthrop was in London, applying for the 
charter, and he threatened to punish his usurping 






subjects, instead of granting them further privi='}) 
leges. One of his courtiers, however, a friend of 3 

+ g ? . ‘ar ee 
the charter, called his majesty’s attention to the | 


tree, and assured him that it was intended to re- 
present the Oak of Boscobel—being, in fact, as 
he adroitly said, a loyal medal, struck in honor 
of his majesty’s preservation in that tree. This 
view of the case had the intended effect; the king 
was pacified, and he granted the charter. 


VENERABLE PapeR Money.—The New York 
Tribune, not long since, received a six dollar bilk 
of Maryland currency of the year 1770, which it 
thus describes—‘‘It is a venerable specimen of 
typography and wood engraving, and in its un- 
couth coarseness, contrasts strangely with the 
neat and elegant paper currency of the present 
day. The indorsement informs us that ‘to coun- 
terfeit is death.’ ” 


Money In New Jersty.—A witty old gentle- 
man, who kept an account of the rapid deprecia- 
tion of money in New-Jersey, at the period of the 
Revolution, used to say that a fast trotting horse 
could not keep pace with it. An old merchant 
preserved a scale of its depreciation, from which 
we learn that in January, 1777, one hundred | 
dollars in specie was worth 107; in 1778, 325; | 
in1779, 742; in 1780, 2,934; and in 1781, 7,400. | 
We have also seen a bill for merchandise, dated 
January 5th, 1781, in which a pair of boots was 
charged $600; one skein of silk, $10, and other 
things in proportion, amounting to $3,144.50, or 
“if paid in specie, £18 10s.” 

To the eternal disgrace of the British in New 
York, they counterfeited the New Jersey paper 
currency by cart-loads, and sent it into the | 
country, with the base intention of increasing its 
depreciation. 





Money Sroren.—In 1724, Andrew Bradford, 
& printer in Philadelphia, offered a reward of 
£15 for the apprehension of John Jones, a tall, 
slender lad, of eighteen years of age, who stole 
five or six sheets of the five shilling and twenty 
shilling bills, which the said Bradford was print- 
ing. He escaped after capture, from the consta- 
ble, by slipping out of his coat, and leaving it in 
the constable’s hand. He wore a light bob-wig. 


Monry Lost.—It seems that money has always 
been in danger of being lost. The following lines 
‘ppear as original in the New Hampshire Gazette, 
published at Portsmouth, under date of Decem- 





ber 26, 1788— 





‘‘ Once [ had dollars and a friend, 
Whom I can see no more; 
I lent my dollars to a friend, 
Which grieves my heart full sore ; 
Had I my dollars and my friend, 
As once I had before, 
I’d keep my dollars and my friend, 
And play the fool no more.’’ 
Bank Nore Porrry.—The Olive Branch says 
that the following was found by one of its sub- 
scribers, written on the back of a bank note— 
‘« Bank notes, it is said, once guineas defied, 
To swim in the torrent of trade’s swelling tide— 
But ere they arrived at the opposite brink, 
The notes loudly cried, ‘ Help, Cashus, we sink!” 


‘‘That paper should sink, and that guineas should 
swim, 
May appear to some folks a ridiculous whim ; 
But ere they condemn, let them hear this suggestion : 
In pun-making, gravity’s out of the question.”’ 
Last or $20,000.—Not long since, on the back 
of a three dollar bill, of the Fairfield County, 
Conn., Bank, were found written the following 
lines— 
‘<A little while ye have been mine, 
No longer can I keep ye— 
I fear ye’ll ne’er be mine again, 
Nor any other like ye. 


The last of a legacy of $20,000.” 


More Parnrut Stiti.—tThe following, written 
in an elegant business hand, was inscribed on the 
back of a five dollar bill, lately received in New 
York, from North Carolina— | 

‘‘ Here is a $5 bill which I intend to toss out 
of my window, in Norfolk, as soon as I have 
written this. I am now no lover of money. I 
hate it most cordially, for it has been the ruin of 
all my family. I will beg from door to door 


| eternally, rather than own another cent one hour. 


It made my grandfather a suicide, my father a 
murderer, my mother the victim of a sorrow that 


sunk her early to the grave, my brother a gamb- — 


ler, and myself a convict in the state prison four 
years.” 

We turn now to a view of the subject which is 
more pleasant. 


Nor Arrarp.—A Western editor, in comment- 
ing upon the statement that diseases may be com- 
municated by bank notes, remarks very coolly, 
that his subscribers need not neglect to ‘*pay 
up” on that account, as he is willing to run his 
risk of ‘‘catching”’ anything in that way. On 
the other hand, he fears that if the bank bills are 
not forthcoming, the sheriff will catch him. 


“An InrERESTING Letrrer.—The finest of wits, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, sent two poetical letters 
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to the ‘‘Post Office” of an Episcopal Fair at 
Pittsfield. 


‘* Pair lady, whosoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And—hush! oh, hush thy breathing heart— 
The one thou lovest will be there.”’ 


In one of them the first stanza was— 


On turning the ‘ poor leaf,” there was found a 
one dollar bill, with some verses, beginning— 
‘“ Fair lady, lift thine eyes and tell 

If this is not a truthful letter— 

This is the one (1) thou lovest well, 

And nought (0) can make thee love it better.(10)’’ 

Poor Portry.—Even on the topic of money, 
newspaper editors may write indifferently. ‘A 
hard money” editor at the South, rejoicing over 
the defeat of a bank charter, thus goes into 
ecstasies— 

‘* If ever you a Bank Bill see, 
Letter B! Letter B! 

For we’ve got ’em on the hip, 
Letter Rip! Letter Rip!’’ 

Monetary FanaticisM.—It appears that wild 
views and feelings may be carried into the money 
market, as well as into other places. In the lat- 
ter end of the year 1852, Mr. Ira B. Eddy, of 
Chicago, having been chosen president of a bank 

, in that city, issued the following card; which is 
assuredly worth preserving as a curiosity in 
financial literature— 
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** BANK OF CHICAGO. 


‘Having accepted the office of President of the 
Bank of Chicago, I deem it proper to make know: 
‘my reasons for so doing. I accept with the ex. 
press understanding that I will not receive one 


\jota of money compensation, and give the institu- 


| tion my whole strength of means, integrity, capa- 
bility, and firmness of purpose. 

‘*T call it Institution, for it is to have many 
branches throughout the land. Its mission is a 
sgreat one—no less than to assist directly in lift- 
ing up and bringing forth to the light the now 
dormant energies of the mechanic and the com- 
mon people, so called, and to the knowledge of 
their own power and position of strength. 

‘The people have been crushed by the aris- 
tocracy of money powers, and with money and a 
Union Bank, guided by the spirit of the Almighty, 
the fiat has gone forth, that time with the wicked 
shall be no longer. 

‘‘We begin small, very small; but, like all 
beginnings, with the people and God’s blessing, 
we now start the work. Ina B. Eppy. 

Chicago, December 18, 1852.” 





Atmienty Do1ttar.—The phrase ‘ Almighty 
Dollar,” originated with Washington Irving, who 
first made use of it in his charming little sketch 
of **A Creole Village,” which appeared in 1837. 
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TO THE DANDELION. 





Sweet little flower with yellow eye, 
That bloom’st beside the dusty way, 
Though others coldly pass thee by, 
Yet will I sing thy praise to-day ; 
For often in the crowded street, 
’Mid busy trade’s discordant jars, 
’Mong rolling wheels and tramping feet, 
I meet thy golden stars! 


& And then I seem to leave behind 
The sounds I thought so harsh and loud ; 
I see not those that pass, nor mind 
The jostling of the vulgar crowd : 
The noisy mart—the shops of trade— 
i The dark and gloomy houses, seem 
Before my eyes to shrink and fade— 
I walk as in a dream! 


And scenes I loved in boyhood’s hours, 
Rise up before my ‘‘ inward eye’’— 
Sweet, quiet glens—green shady bowers— 
Fields fill’d with sunshine from the sky! 
Sounds, too—familiar sounds I hear— 
The dreamy rustling of the trees— 
The warbling of the brooklet clear— 
The drowsy hum of bees! 


And this, too, passes, and I seem 
To stand beneath the silent stars ; 
The tearful moon’s soft timid beam 
Streams faintly through the cloudy bars 
That part us from the broad, blue sky ; 
The gloomy yew-trees round me wave, 
And sad and broken-hearted I 
Look down upon a grave! 


And o’er my spirit then will steal 
A sadness that I oft have known, 

A pensiveness that makes me feel 
How bitter ’tis to be alone! 

And as I, starting, meet the stare 
Of some rude clownish passer-by, 

I breathe to Heaven a silent prayer, 
And almost wish to die! 


But when I see thee, little flower, 
Thus blooming on the humble sod, 
Content alike in sun or shower— 
I learn to put my trust in God! 
And, feeling then how darkly blind 
We are to truths as clear as day, 
More cheerful-hearted and resign’d 
I go upon my way! WwW. ByRxe. 











THE HOME-STAR., 


BY J. WOOD DAVIDSON. 


** Such was her nature, and her practice such ; 


But, oh ! her voice was sweet to mortal ears.” 





é 

Tue suburbs of the city of P are deco- 
rated with many beautiful residences, small, airy 
cottage-homes, whose neat fronts and surround- 
ing flower-gardens, picturesque and tasteful, 
unite to complete a beautiful contrast to the 
crowded and stately mansions of the merchant 
princes farther up in the fashionable and busi- 
ness part of the city. There, wealth, luxury and 
pomp associate beneath palatial roofs, but true 
happiness seldom consorts with that glittering 
trio. Her home is humbler; and she may be 
found within the simple dwelling of the honest 
and industrious mechanic. She smiles within 
and around those plain whitewashed walls, and 
blesses that laborer’s cottage. When his toil is 
done he can return to his home to meet smiling 
faces, sweet mirrors to reflect the peace that 
pervades his own bosom. No dissipation nor 
rivalry for preéminence in the world of fashion, 
makes the queen of such a home a shrew, who 
greets him with face prematurely become a cor- 
rugated map of feminine folly. No fall of stocks, 
nor sudden depression in the commercial world, 
can cast its shadow across his life-path; nor 
darts agonies through his throbbing brow, as it 
may to that millionaire who tosses in restlessness 
and anxiety upon his bed of down. Sleep is 
Sweet to the man who has labored; and his 
honest industry furnishes him with all the com- 
forts and some of the little elegancies of life. 

Such was the cottage-home of Henry Lee. It 
was cheaply but. neatly got up. The small 
piazza was covered with intertwining ivy and 
clematis; and the little flower-yard in front 
showed that the owners were mindful of the 
beautiful as well as the useful. 

The wife of Henry Lee was nearly twenty; 
very beautiful, and she—secarcely knew it. Edu- 
cated according to the puritanical standard of 
the Friends, to which society her parents be- 
longed, she had seldom listened ‘to the voice of 
flattery. Her style of beauty was blonde, her 
form correspondingly light and airy, and her 
features animated. Her parents had opposed 
her marriage to Henry Lee, though he was all 
they could desire in a match for their daughter, 
save only that he was not of their faith. Susan 
Sandford knew this, and well knew that not only 
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The Course of Time. 


must she incur their displeasure, but also have 
her name blotted out from the society of Friends, 
if she accepted the affection and name of one out 
of the pale of the church. But she was not mis- 
taken in the sacrifice she made; for her parents 
soon forgave them, and everything went on 
quietly and well with them long after their 
marriage. 

Mrs. Lee seemed like a bird escaped to her 
native woods. From morn till night the music 
of her voice was heard in song. Many beautiful 
ballads of the day she learned, and these would 
she sing to her delighted husband, but never in 
the hearing of her parents. She respected their 
peculiar notions, and the mocking-bird notes of 
her voice were hushed when they were near. 
Since her marriage she had attended some con- 
certs, and every note was remembered with an 
intuitiveness known only to musically-sensitive 
souls. These airs she practiced daily. 

Their happy home, at a date sufficiently sub- 
sequent to render such a fact probable, was 
blessed with a little girl about four months old. 
It was the habit of Mrs. Lee to sit in the piazza 
in the evening, and sing to little Alice, till the 
return of Henry from his work. Seated as usual 
one evening with Alice, she commenced the 
touching ballad of Kathleen ©’More, not dream- 
ing that other ears were near. She poured 
forth the melodious strain, rich in its melan- 
choly sentiment and simplicity, in all the musie- 
wealth of which her voice was capable. As she 
finished she heard some one remark :— 

‘That is the finest voice I ever heard. The 
owner of it, if she but knew it, possesses that 
which would command thousands.” 

Mrs. Lee peeped through the vines that clam- 
bered in blooming profusion at the piazza lattice, 
and saw two gentlemen standing close to the 
little paling that bounded the yard. 

‘‘ Hush!” replied the one spoken to; “ per- 
haps she may sing again. The place is so retired 
we will not be noticed.” 

The latent vanity that had lain hidden in the 
bosom of Mrs. Lee was awakened. She sang 
again, knowing that others were listening. As 
the last notes died away the strangers moved on. 
She pondered on what they had said—her voice 
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would bring wealth. What was it given for, if 
not to be used? Where could be the harm of 


would place her husband beyond the necessity 
of labor,—the generous ambition of the wife; 
it would yield her every luxury,—the venial 
wish of woman; it would educate and accom- 
plish her Alice,—proud dream of a mother’s 
heart; and it would bring with it—is there one 
child of poverty that does not feel it?—it must 
bring with it happiness. The master-delusion 
of poor humanity. 

So busy was thought in the young wife’s 
brain that Henry Lee had opened the gate and 


‘stepped upon the piazza before she heard him. 


‘*So, my little mocking-bird, you have been 
charming other ears than mine,” said the young 
husband, laughing; at the same time he be- 
stowed the customary greeting-kiss on Susan’s 
lips, and just touched the tiny cheek of little 
Alice. 

‘What do you mean, Henry?” 

“Oh! nothing; only I expect to have you 
spirited away one of these days. I met two 
gentlemen a few. minutes ago; one was Mr. 
Banvard, the manager of the Opera. I’ve worked 
for him; and so he knew me, and stopped to 
inquire who lived here. His praise of your 
voice made me feel actually proud of my prima 
donna.” 

‘‘If it was Mr. Banvard, then I know he was 
jesting.” 

‘No, Susan, he was not jesting. And he said 
your voice would make a sensation in the musical 
world.” 

“What did you say, Henry.” And Mrs. Lee 
felt her heart throb and swell with a feeling 
almost new, she knew not why. 

“Say ’—why, I told him that I had a cage 
sufficient for my mocking-bird, and so should 
keep you here to teach our little fledgling, Alice, 
to warble after a while.” 

Mrs. Lee made no answer, and both mused in 
silence. But she could not banish the swarm of 
intruding thoughts from her mind. Wealth, 
splendor, position,—everything that money could 
procure,—would be theirs. And at what price 
purchased? A trifling one; one that was in 
itself a pleasure and reward to her, her daily 
recreation, singing. Child of ambition, can you 
recall the first hour of your incipient dream ? 
Have you compared the bliss of that one hour 
with days of subsequent success and fruition ? 
Ah, there is a reality in the admeasurements of 
those untried energies, of those daring purposes, 
that proud triumph and that swelling shout of 





victory that rings through the just awakened 


heart, 
singing in public more than in private? It | 


Mrs. Lee retired early that evening, but to a 
sleepless couch, Restless hours rolled on. The 
old church-clock struck ten—eleven—still, ner- 
vous and avakeful, she tossed on her pillow; and 
it was past twelve before she could get alone 
from her thoughts, and compose her mind to 
sleep. 

* * % * 

Time rolled on. 

A few weeks had passed, and Mr. Banvard 
had, with many apologies for his intrusion, en- 
tered the hitherto happy family of Henry Lee. 
He had spoken to Mrs. Lee—as she had day- 
dreamed it all—of wealth, of splendor, of posi- 
tion; of all that money could procure. Such a 
voice, he would argue, would never have been 
given, if not intended to be used in a way that 
would benefit the possessor; charms like hers 
were thankless gifts of Providence if sequestered 
in cottage privacy. His offers were tempting, 
and his compliments still more irresistible. She 
wavered, but not long. Women seldom do hesi- 
tate; they act at once—as Eve did. If Mr. Lee 
could only be brought to consent; but no, that 
was out of the question, entirely improbable in 
itself; and then the opposition of her conserva- 
tive parents would only confirm him in his refusal. 
No, no!—it must be abandoned; and with it all 
the bright prospects that shone through the long 
vista of coming years; and with it her visioned 
wealth, her splendid life, her position, and, 
dearer than all, her success—the incipient notes 
of triumph, and, dashed to the dust, the untasted 
nectar-goblet of the Goddess of song. 

But Mr. Banvard was not easily repulsed; he 
came again to Mr. Lee. Susan pleaded more 
with her eyes than with the language of the 
lips. ' 

Why did man ever hope to withstand the mute 
appealing eye of the woman he loved? Wordy 
opposition provokes spite, but the silent entreaty 
of a fond eye has never beamed its soft influence 
upon a generous heart in vain. The blooming 
cheek, the intellectual brow, the luscious lip, 
and the wavy contour of personal perfection, may 
swell the hurrying tide of transient influence, 
but it is for the appealing eye to demand our 
sympathy and seal our servitude. Cagliostro’s 
cabinet of wonders held no charm more potent. 
Finally, the scruples of Mr. Lee were overruled; 
the advice and warning of sorrowing parents 
unheeded; and the young, the pure, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Lee commenced preparing for her 
new vocation. 
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Swiftly on the wings of time flew the rapid 
weeks; she was constantly practising. The best 
musicians were employed to aid her, though it 
was settled that she should at first appear only 
in the English ballad, The public were expect- 
ing much. Her beauty and extraordinary power, 
or rather charm of voice, had been heralded 
widely and highly on the wings of the newspaper 
wind. The voluntary Genius of romance invested 
the person of the young Quakeress with much 
fictitious interest, and captivating stories of the 
announced debutante had awakened public in- 
terest and curiosity to a high degree. 

The important evening came. Decked in all 
the voluptuous splendor of dress, she could 
scarcely identify herself in the lovely vision that 
faced her in the long mirror of the green-room. 
Ever since Eden! The moment for her debut 
was approaching. Could she but tremble? No 
art was left untried by those around to give her 
confidence. A glass of wine was handed to her, 
and in the excitement of the moment it was 
swallowed—her first glass. A strange sensation 
came over her—the wild throbbing of her heart 
was stilled. Over-tasked nature and modesty 
received from it an energy equal to the occasion. 

The curtain rose. Mr. Banvard was at her 
side,—** Now forward; your appearance is the 
best possible; you can but prepossess the audi- 
tory—one effort, and your fortune is made!” 

She heard the words. Like one in a bewil- 
dered dream she approached the foot-lights. All 
hefore her was a confused mass of features, 
before which, and over which, she seemed as if 
floating. The deafening round of applause 
scarcely reached her confounded sense. At 
length it ceased. The orchestra struck up the 
sweet symphony of Kathleen Mavourneen. There 
were home and Henry and Alice in the sound— 
but this was momentary. Suddenly every face 
in the house—every lineament of every face—was 
seen distinctly. All were gazing on her. Should 
she now falter, she must become an object of 
derision to the gaping crowd. A low, prolonged 
note stole up from the orchestra; it recalled her 
fluttering energies. There was a pause for an 
instant. Her tone was at first low and tremu- 
lous; but she had a soul alive to song. Gradu- 
ally her voice swelled to its full compass. And 
the last néte died away amid thunders of ap- 
plause. 

Twice—by recall—she repeated the beautiful 
melody. The style of singing was different from 
that to which they had heen accustomed. The 
full soul of song was poured forth in the pure 
tones that warbled with fiute-like melody in a 





strain of such yaried sweetness, The Loves and 
the Graces were wafted on each mellowed note 
to the heart of every auditor. Her debut was a 
success, even beyond the expectations of the 
sanguine manager; and Mrs. Lee returned her 
thanks amid showers of bouquets. 

Adulation and flattery were now offered at her 
shrine; rich and costly presents were daily 
bestowed upon her, and she became the favorite 
of a fickle populace. 

Mrs. Lee had now fairly entered the arena— 
the stage was henceforth to be her home. The 
domestic hearth, the smiles of those she had 
loved, and those endearing ties that unite woman 
as the wife to the idea of home, were all forgot- 
ten; and in their place was a world of excite- 
ment, and the smiles of those who consider 
themselves free to bow at the altar of beauty or 
talent, if the possessor be an actress—whether 
married or single—who never fail to chase the 
gay-pinioned largess of beauty in fields where 
degraded loveliness but too often lingers. 

Angry words soon became current between the 
brilliant cantatrice and the undistinguished Henry 
Lee. Sometimes days would pass by without a 
word more being spoken than necessity de- 
manded, or seemed required to save appearances ; 
and this restraint in public was sometimes suc- 
ceeded by a whirlwind of license when alone. 
Henry Lee, once the honest and true-hearted 
mechanic, was now wasting his time loitering 
about the theatre or in the bar-room. His asso- 
ciates were men of a class with whom he had 
never mingled before,—gamblers, rowdies, and 
roués,—and he felt and could but feel his degra- 
dation. His wife was toasted in his presence 
as the beautiful, the fascinating, the voluptuous. 
Praises were lavished upon her, but not such 
as sweetened the slumber of a husband; and 
well he knew that among the pure of her own 
sex, and even among his own, she was not 
respected. 

It may be that lessons of morality can be 
taught from the stage, but they who teach it to 
others, too often find that to themselves it is but 
a school of degradation and vice; and the end 
of their career is infamy. 

Months passed away, and Henry Lee had 
become a common drunkard. The result wis a 
separation. 

Mrs. Lee and the little Alice sailed for Europe. 
Success smiled upon herthere. She became a 
favorite; but amid the gairish glare of her 
auroral renown, the star of virtue had set. In- 
stead of its ray, the lustre of glittering gold 
shone over the passion-lighted pathway of that 
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frail woman. She would fain drink a Lethean 
goblet to the past, and nip every tendril that 
stretched towards it, in order that she might 
move unimpeded in the gay whirl of her meretri- 
cious career. She would drown in the obliviat- 
ing hum of pleasure and excitement the voice 
within. Has recklessness ever promised in vain ? 
We escape the echoes of the thunders of con- 
science by diving deep into the waves of passion. 
We escape the sting of humanity by becoming 
animals. 

The beautiful child, her petted Alice, was now 
exposed to every artifice that the accomplished 
libertine, with wealth could devise to work her 
ruin. What could a mother’s advice and warn- 
ing effect? Had she not trained her child to 
the stage, laying the very conditions of her de- 
gradation? Had she not placed her where every 
man of sufficient influence would consider her 
lawful’ prey? Was she not an actress—and beau- 
tiful? Guilty passion asks no more. Mrs. Lee 
soon felt that her own hold on public favor was 
weakening—the theatrical star, so long in the 
ascendant, was rapidly nearing its horizon. The 
spendthrift and the profligate no longer knelt to 
her majesty. She might have been worth thou- 
sands ; but when in the zenith of her career, she 
had imagined that the profusion then pouring 
upon her must last forever. 
only when too late. Her means became limited 
and her salary smaller; and on Alice, who was 
now seventeen, must depend their future sup- 
port. 

Their day was darkening. 

She would guard—she would watch—that only 
and lovely child. Wanting the dignity of woman, 
she failed not in the holy instinct of the mother. 
Alice was now, as she had been, a universal 
favorite; and, gentle, impassioned and confiding, 
she early loved, and believed her heart’s idol- 
atry returned—loved because she believed it. A 
young nobleman from England wooed her with 
every appearance of respect. He saw she was 
different from those by whom she was sur- 
rounded. He sought to win her, not with gifts 
or flattery—not with the smooth machinations 
of common libertines—but with an apparent 
directness and honesty of purpose, that the else- 
where-warned girl believed to be genuine love. 
He seemed to approach her intellect, while he 
cautiously wound himself around the frailer 
fabric of her emotions. His pernicious prin- 
ciples,—he was an atheist,—found a pliant dis- 
ciple, while advanced in tones whose sweetness 
lulled to slumber her unsuspecting heart. Alas! 
that friendship, secure in its purpose, may 


She saw her error 





lapse into love so insensibly that we are startled 
to a consciousness of the fact only when called 
on for the penalty! Alas ?—Yes, for love as a 
passion must pay a penalty. Alas ?—Yes, for 


* Alas! the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.”’ 


What were his principles? What were moral 
laws to him? Were not religion and its peculiar 
notions merely and manifestly inherited humbugs 
of the darker ages, fabricated by mercenary 
monks to obtain influence over superstition and 
ignorance ? 

Alice listened.» No precepts of religion had 
ever been taught her; the mother-worship of 
childhood had elicited no coérdinate reverence 
for the Parent of All. She had seen and heard 
few lessons of morality. It had been talked of 
on the stage, but she had never seen it practiced 
behind the curtain. Perhaps the auditory took 
the same view of it that she was now beginning 
to take,—it was a thing to be vaunted, but too 
tame for practice. The incongruity of these 
shook her faith in creeds. She became a skeptic, 
as many others have done when they hear too 
much and experience too little of living religion 
in life—when they see the Prince of Peace pano- 
plied in the vesture of war. 

Alice listened; and, listening, fell. An- 
other thorn was planted in the breast of Mrs. 
Lee. That sweet and gentle girl was dearer to 
her than all the world beside. Now she had 
fallen; the fault was hers alone, and to her must 
the awful charge come. 

Five months of bliss rolled by, and Alice was— 
forsaken. Did she believe it at once? Heart, 
that has trusted, answer. No, the heart that 
loved in truth will break in trusting; and the 
full tide of truth must crush that heart ere it can 
know a fault in the one loved. Love cannot de- 
grade its object. But that full tide of truth did 
come over the soul of Alice. A letter from his 
own hard removed the last possibility of a doubt 
within which her woman’s confidingness had 
sought to entrench itself. She returned the let- 
ter—or her mother did for her—spurning the 
offer of a settlement. 

Reader, have you felt the betrayal of trust’ 
Have you staked your confidence in your race on 
the truth of one test heart, and found that heart 
a false one? You remember, then, the dizziness 
of sight—the buzzing hum that seemed a con- 
fused union of all discords—the whirl and hurry 
of inanimate objects around you—the unsteady 
floor—the strange features that seemed moving 
in irregular frowns before your eyes—the red 
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mist that thickened over your head—the instan- 
taneous thirst— and, last; the hot, heavy dark- 
ness that shut out that scene. of gathering hor- 
rors ? 

x x * * 

For many days the agonized mother watched 
by the side of her suffering child. Alice’s en- 
gagements were not met; and Mrs. Lee took her 
daughter’s place. Buta capricious public were 
not to be put off with the faded charms of the 
mother. Alice saw there was necessity for ac- 
tion. All of a mother’s love was beginning to 
awake within her bosom. From her betrayer 
that child should never have to seek a support. 
She felt the necessity for action; but she must 
quit the city of her former successes. It was the 
scene of her day and life of feeling —of the morn- 
ing light of love with its radiant hope and joy; 
the noon of her completed passion; and the ter- 
rible night of her degradation—of the maiden- 
hood of her blushing hope ; the womanhood of 
her soul’s fruition; and the decrepitude of her 
shame and desolation. An engagement was 
accordingly procured in Paris, and hither then 
mother and daughter immediately repaired. 

Artificial means must now be used to supply 
the deficiencies of faded nature; rouge must 
give the roseate tinge to the pallid cheek of the 
suffering girl; and lily-white must lend the 
covering veil of its purity to reclaim the sallow- 
ness that even the brilliant gas-lights of the stage 
could not neutralize. The time for her appear- 
ance arrived. She came forward, and raised her 
eyes to the auditory. One face alone among the 
crowd met her eyes—Lord Elwood’s! <A wild, 
anguished scream rang to the high roof of the 
building, and she fell inanimate upon the stage. 

She was carried off by those around her. 
Sympathy was hers; even the most hardened 
behind that curtain could have shed a tear at the 
pitiable agony of both mother and child. 

From that night Alice could not be induced to 
appear upon the stage. The hectic flush that lit 
her fading cheek announced the sad fact of her 
irreparable decline. A few valuables were dis- 
posed of to meet their personal expenses; until 
finally Mrs. Lee determined to sail with Alice for 
Philadelphia. She scarcely had any purpose in 
doing so; but was merely following one of those 
promptings that must rise in the heart from which 
the star of hope has set—like the breeze that 
follows the setting sun, treading in the footsteps 
of retiring day. ° 

As soon as they arrived in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Lee applied for an engagement. She was so far 
passée—so blasée, in fact—that even those who 





had been most intimate with her could not have 
recognized her. Other favorites with other and 
fresher charms occupied the precious niches of 
public favor; and it was only after much delay 
that she procured a situation, and then it was 
one at a low rate. No inquiry. passed her lips 
for her husband or family. She did wish to see 
them. She dared not approach the sacred shrine 
of home that she had doubly ignored—she dared 
not see her former husband whose name she had 
dishonored—she dared not meet her parents 
whose holy teachings she had spurned. Besides, 
he too might be a degraded wretch, an outcast 
or an outlaw—the work was hers. She resolved 
never to make any farther inquiry. If indeed 
there was a greater amount to her charge, she 
did not desire td know it; already had she more 
to bear than she felt she could long endure. The 
heavy cloud of guilt darkened. her sky to mid- 
night, but no moon of religion rose on it to gild 
its terrors with glory. 

A few days after their arrival Alice became a 
mother. The feeble voice of her suffering infant 
roused her a little from her lethargy of soul, but 
the glimmer of energy was like the penumbral 
retrodeflection of the sun’s setting rays by a twi- 
light cloud in the west. 

Piece after piece of jewelry again was disposed 
of, for Mrs. Lee knew that neither mother nor 
child would be long spared to her. 

The night for her engagement arrived. What 
was to be done? To break it would be to expose 
them both to want. Could she leave her daugh- 
ter thus with the scarce-breathing babe, not a 
week old, and its mother too feeble to raise her 
head? Now was she beginning to receive the 
meed of guilt—reaping the whirlwind, having 
sown the wind. But her punishment was more 
than her human nature could’ bear; no piety 
came to her aid in that hour of affliction—her 
swelling heart was breaking. She shuddered at 
the idea of leaving that pale and stricken flower 
to perish alone. Her child might die—die while 
she was away—die calling for her—might die 
without her hearing again and again the word of 
forgiveness uttered. ‘Oh, God!” mentally ex- 
claimed the wretched woman, “have my sins 
been so great as to deserve such a punishment?” 
Her soul was bowed by the weight of woe to the 
attitude of prayer. The heart that is a stranger 
to prayer must learn it in such an hour as this. 

Night began to close in. Mrs. Lee still 
wavered, and with every turn became more 
wretched. A low, faint voice sounded from her 
daughter’s bed— 





‘*Mother?” She was at her side. 
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‘‘ Mother,” said the invalid, ‘‘ go, for I know 
it is the night of your engagement. I will sleep 
till your return; my babe is sleeping now. Go, 
do not weep. I would one thing before I die, 
but I have feared to pain you.” 

‘‘What is it, Alice? Say on. No earthly 
power can add more to the agony of this hour— 
my heart is breaking! The chord, Alice, with 
me as well as with you has been stretched to the 
utmost. I will soon follow you. Speak—say, 
child, if aught else can be done.” 

‘‘Hush, mother, you have always been kind 
and self-sacrificing to me. We have erred. There 
isa God; yes, I feel it, a God who will not let 
guilt go unpunished.” A pause ensued. ‘ Mo- 
ther, ere I go I would see—” 

‘¢ Speak, Alice.” 

**T would see my—father.” 

Mrs. Lee sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Your father, 
Alice? Would you hear him, in your dying mo- 
ments, would you hear him curse the mother of 
his child? Must it be? Spare me that, Alice, 
my dear child; spare me that scene!” 

‘*Be calm, mother. He will not upbraid you. 
I do not recollect him; but I would see him if 
alive. Dolet me. My last words will be asking 
him to forgive and bless us both. Go, mother, 
fulfill your engagement, and for my sake if my 
father live. Yes? Oh! I knew you would!” 

Mrs. Lee had not spoken—the swelling heart 
had choked utterance—but she had pressed that 
thin white hand that rested in hers. 

Alice seemed to sleep. 

On her way to the theatre, Mrs. Lee endea- 
vored to collect her scattered thoughts and nerve 
herself for the effort; and she partly succeeded 
by calling pride to her assistance. Should they 
who had once hailed her with such rapturous 
applause now pity her as an emaciated, faded, 
heart-broken creature? Never. She would go 
through her part, if every highly strung nerve in 
her system must be rent in theeffort! Artmust 
supply the decay of nature, and art can. One 
thing she dreaded more than all beside—one of 
the ballads she had to sing was ‘‘ Home.” Could 
she only get through with that one, she did not 
fear for composure to go on with the remainder. 
But she feared the magic of that word. 

It was her intention as soon as she could get 
through with her part to make some inquiries for 
Mr. Lee. She almost hoped, and at the same 
time feared, that his habits might keep him yet 
within the knowledge of those she must meet in 
the green-room. 

The kind and polite manager did all he could 
to make her re-appearance upon his boards as near 





a success as possible, giving her a good charac- 
ter to appear in, ‘‘ Clara, the Maid of Milan.” 
All went on smoothly and well. Many old play- 
goers and concert-habitués were there who re- 
membered the sensation produced by the beauti- 
ful quakeress fourteen years before; and her 
first appearance was greeted with more applause 
than she had anticipated. This fed the flame of 
her almost expiring confidence. The trial was 
great but she sustained herself with fortitude. 
The dreaded and yet hoped-for song came on; 
and she was determined to even win back some 
of her former fame. Her voice came with almost 
the richness and sweetness of other days. The 
chastening atmosphere of sorrow had mellowed 
its elastic vigor with a tenderness that touched 
the heart like memory. The first stanza was 
sung, but her voice began to quiver. At the 
verse, 

‘« And feel that my parent now thinks of her child,” 


emotion gained the mastery over will. Unbid- 
den memories thronged the vestibule of her soul, 
scenes, hopes and thrills of by-gone days—a 
home that rose in the past—one darker now and 
desolate—an absent, degraded husband—a dying 
child! Where was her sweet home? What the 
thoughts of her child? Too much, too much! 
She essayed to finish ; but the nascent sound was 
smothered in tears. The music ceased. For an 
instant there was silence like that of the tomb— 
the silence of inguiry. . Its answer was an hys- 
terical, convulsive sob from Mrs. Lee. It broke 
the stillness, and woke the sympathy of a tear 
from many fair eyes—eyes that saw there must be 
some heavy affliction or desolation of heart to 
echo so wild a note of woe. 

The curtain fell. 

The silence and stillness of genuine sympathy, 
reigned till it reached the stage. One hiss alone 
was heard, but that was silenced by a manly 
voice from the opposite side. 

The auditory soon became restless; and some 
explanation was necessary. The true one was 
the best. The manager appeared before the 
drop-curtain. He simply stated that Mrs. Lee 
had left the sick and more than probably the 
dying bed of her only child, to fulfill her en- 
gagement; that she had endeavored to go 
through her part rather than disappoint a pub- 
lic who had ever been indulgent; but, finally, 
her feelings had overcome her; that another 
lady had consented to go on with the part if they 
would allow the change. 

Again a hearty round of applause evinced the 
interest felt; but below the burden of the uproar 
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rolled quietly to silence the sympathizing sob of 
many & feeling mother. 

Mrs. Lee started immediately for her boarding 
house. It was a considerable distance, for she 
had taken lodgings that were as cheap as possible 
till she knew what would be her success. With- 
out waiting for any one to accompany her she 
almost ran along the streets. She reached her 
door. Some object was on the steps, which she 
soon perceived to be a man, either drunk or 
asleep, or perhaps both. Terrified and trembling 
she tried to pass the ragged object. He rose to 
his feet unsteadily and muttering, and the light 
from the street lamp fell full upon his unshorn 
and haggard face. Bloated and defiled as he 
was, she recognized him. 

“ Henry Lee—my husb—” 

“She would have fallen had not the bewildered 
man caught her in his arms. In a moment he 
recovered and instinctively shrank back from her. 

‘‘Susan—Sandford !” gasped the now sobered 
husband, ‘‘ fallen as I am, I would rather be the 
drunkard—the wretch you have made me—than 
bear in mine the load of your guilty heart. You 
made me the thing Iam. I have cursed you; 
aye, cursed you! and this hour I—” 

‘‘ Henry Lee,” and her voice was startling with 
the low, muffled cadence of despair; ‘‘ Henry 
Lee, oh, spare me this! For the sake of God, 
curse me not again; curse me not now, for the 
sake of my ruined—your lost and dying child, 
whose last wish is to see you—for the sake of 
Alice—” 

‘‘Woman! .what of my child? what of Alice? 
Where is she? What is she? Last wish? Let 
me see her, and I’ll not curse you, unless you’ve 
made her what you are yourself! Last wish? 
Where is she? Speak!” And the agonized and 
frantic father seized her fiercely by the arm. 
She dared not speak, but led the way with un- 
steady step to her room. 

Alice seemed stronger; she was sitting up in 
the bed. A wild, opalescent light shone from 
her eyes. It was the glazed flicker of the dying 





cye—the gaze of one just beginning to see the 
shadowy forms of the spirit-world. 


‘‘Mother, come close. It is gone, my babe— 
dead; mother, yes—dead. Oh, it is cold—so 
cold; and my heart feels like ice.” 

Henry Lee rushed to the bedside, and vaught 
the sinking form of the dying girl. 

** Alice, Alice, one moment—speak again! It 
is your poor father that calls.” 

‘** Father ?—mother—my child—oh, forgive!” 
It was a faint whisper. In a whisper fainter still 
they caught one later sound—the last sound— 
*« My child!” 

The spirit had gone. 

He laid the corpse back by the side of the 
babe. Then suddenly springing towards the 
stupefied Mrs. Lee, he crushed her down half- 
conscious to the floor. 

‘¢ Susan—woman—fiend!”’ he shrieked, ‘look! 
It is done. Look on your work—the fruits of 
your false ambition! Look! it is death and dis- 
honor to me and all! Look!—and—die!” Her 
eye caught the gleam of the uplifted blade. 

One loud shriek broke the horrid spell. 

* * x * 

Mrs. Lee started up from her bed awakened 
and bewildered. Henry had hold of her; added 
to which, the cry of the disturbed Jittle Alice in 
some measure fixed her bewildered thoughts. 

‘Oh, Henry, my husband; are you here? 
Where is my child, my Alice? Yes? Oh, God! 
was it alla dream? Have I lived such years of 
agony in a dream? But, thank God, there is 
no reality in those horrid scenes! 
dream!” 

Susan Lee, the mechanic’s wife, wept on her 
husband’s bosom. Sheacknowledged the thoughts 
and feelings that occupied her mind when she 
retired that night, and had made her pillow 
sleepless till a late hour. . 

The church clock struck three. 

The dream was a lesson to Susan Lee; and the 
smile of contentment beamed more beautifully 
than ever, next morning, around the sweet lips 
of the blonde beauty of our story, the young 
Quaker-wife of our picturesque cottage, the mo- 
ther of Alice, the Homz-Srar of Henry Lee. 


It was a 
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FAREWELL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MORIKE. 


-_——— 


FAREWELL—farewell, thou dost not know | 
The import of that word of sorrow : 

Thou say’st it with as bright a brow 
As though we met again to-morrow. 


Farewell—a thousand times farewell, 
In lonely grief my lips have spoken, 
* I felt my bosom wildly swell, 
Yet spoke—and thus my heart is broken. 








WASHINGTON AT PRINCETON, 


(SEE HEADLEY’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON.) 


Tue Assinpink was choked with dead between us and 
the foe ; 

We had mowed their ranks before our guns, as ripe 
grain is laid low ; 

But we were few, and worn and spent,—many and 
strong were they, 

And they waited but the morning dawn to fall upon 
their prey. 

We left our camp-fires burning that their ruddy 
gleaming light 

Might hide from Lord Cornwallis our hurried march 
by night. 

While fiery Erskine fretted at his leader’s fond de- 
lay, 

All silently and swiftly we were marchifg on our 
way. ‘ 

For the British troops at Princeton our little force 
was bound ; 

We tracked with bare and bleeding feet the rough 
and frozen ground ; 

All night we hastened onward, and we spoke no 
word of plaint, 

Though we were chilled with bitter cold, with toil 
and fasting faint; 

We hailed with joy the sunlight, as o’er the hills it 
streamed, 

And through the sharp and frosty air on the near 
homesteads beamed. 

We were weary, we were hungry ; before us lay good 
cheer, 

And right gladly to the hearth-fires our eager steps 
drew near. 

But sudden, on our startled sight, long lines of bayo- 
nets flash ; 

The road’s a-glow with scarlet coats! The British 
on us dash ! 

The smoke-wreaths from our volleys meet; then 
hand to hand the fight ; 

Proud gallant Mercer falls; our lines are wavering 
in flight ! 

‘‘ Press on!’’ cries Mawhood, ‘‘ by St. George! the 
rebel cowards fly, 

We’ll sweep their ranks before our charge, as storm- 
winds sweep the sky.”’ 


They burst with bold and sudden spring as a lion on 
the prey, 

Our ranks of worn and weary men to that fierce rush 
gave way. 

Black was that bittef moment, and well nigh all was 
lost, 
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But forth there sprang a god-like form between us 
and the host. 


‘The martyr-fires of freedom in his flaming glances 


burned, 

As his awful countenance sublime upon the foe he 
turned ; 

And reining up his gallant steed, alone amid the 
fight, 

Like an angel of the Lord he stood to our astonished 
sight! 

And instantly our wavering bands wheeled into line 
again, 

And suddenly from either side the death-shots fel! 
like rain. 

All hearts stood still; and horror-struck was each 
averted eye, 

For who could brook that moment’s look? or who 
could see him die ? 

But when the smoke-clouds lifted, and still we saw 
him there, : 

Oh, what a mighty shout of joy filled all the startled 
air! 

And tears fell like the summer showers from our 
bravest and our best, 

As dashing up with fiery pace around him close they 
prest. 

A moment’s hand-grasp to his Aid that told the tale 
of hours, 

“Away! bring up the troops,’’ he cried, “‘ the day 
is wholly ours.’ 


‘« Now praised be God!’’ from grateful lips the fer- 
vent prayer uprose, 

And then, as with an eagle’s swoop, we burst upon 
our foes. 

And ‘‘ Long live Washington,’’ we cried, in answer 
to his shout, 

As still he spurred his charger on amid the flying 
rout. 

They broke their ranks before our charge; amain 
they wildly fled ; 

Stiff on the slopes, at Princeton, they left their hap- 
less dead. 

No more a band of weary men we followed in his 
track ; 

And bore with stern resistless force the British Lion 
back ; 

Our toilsome march, our sleepless nights, cold, hun- 
ger—what were they? 

We broke the yoke of foreign power on that eventful 
day. 





SECRETS OF THE PERFUMES. 
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then, 
And led us forth to wield the strength of more than 


mortal men. 


st 


: The pulses of that noble heart a nation’s life con- 
cealed, 

be fate refused the sacrifice whose offer won the 
field. 


eh <--> 


SECRETS OF T 


Wuriz some people pique themselves, on the 
enlightenment of the present age, the age pecu- 
liarly their own, others—sulky old grumblers— 
point, with a dissatisfied ‘‘humph!” to the posi- 
tion, both moral and physical, in which great 
masses of the people live, and to the notorious 
fact that many of the nations of Europe are at 
this moment zealously employed in cutting ono 
another’s throats in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, Much, in fact, may be said on both sides 
of the question; but if we take enlightenment in 
its more literal sense, or even if we merely bring 
it down a peg, and understand it as something 
midway between Price’s candles and intellectual 
illumination, there cannot be a dissentient voice 
upon the subject. The present is the most en- 
lightened age the world has ever seen. Were it 
not that many of us are blind, and a greater num- 
ber purblind, we should live in a perfect blaze of 
light. The quacks need no longer try to make 
a mystery of their nostrums—the ingredients, 
worthless or absurd, of every one of these is 
known, and the knowledge scattered broad-cast 
throughout the country; and so the worthy gen- 


tlemen have only to console themselves with the i 


idea that they do not sell an ounce the less on 
that account; that the enlightened people gobble 
up their filth as eagerly as ever. As for secrot 
processes of any kind, there is no such thing; 
the sort of illumination we are talking of, pene- 
trates everywhere; and if even the witches of 
Macbeth were, in our day, caught at their deed 
without a name, the sudden blaze thrown upon 
the caldron and its composition, would make 
them take to their broom-sticks in astonishment 
and alarm. 

Among the most curious revelations latterly 
made, is an analysis of the Perfumes.* These 
etherial luxuries, no matter by what awful namo 
they are called, are exposed, one by one, to the 
sight, as it were, of the public, and their compo- 

* The Art of Perfumery, and the Methods of Odtaining 
the Odors of Plants; with Instructions Sor the Manu- 
facture of Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented Pow- 
ders, Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrice, Pomatums, Cos- 


metiques, Perfumed Soap, §c. By G. W. Septimus 
Piesse, Analytical Chemist. London, 1855. 


HE PERFUMES. 


e 


nent parts numbered and proportioned. They 
are usually obtained from flowers, and Mr. Piesse 
remarks, that ‘‘the extensive flower-farms, in the 
neighborhood of Nice, Grasse, Montpellier and 
Cannes, in France—at Adrianople, (Turkey in 
Europe;) at Broussa and Uslak, (Turkey in 
Asia ;) and at Mitcham, in England, in a mea- 
sure indicate the commercial importance of that 
branch of chemistry, called perfumery !’””—an im- 
portance which will be more readily understood 
when it is stated, that ‘one of the large per- 
fumers of Grasse and Paris employs annually 
eighty thousand pounds of orange-flowers, sixty 
thousand pounds of cassis-flowers, fifty-four 
thousand pounds of rose-leaves, thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds of jasmine blossoms, thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds of violets, twenty thousand pounds 
of tuberose, sixteen thousand pounds of lilac, be- 
sides rosemary, mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and 
other odorous plants in larger proportion.” There 
are four modes of obtaining the perfumes from 
plants—namely, expression, distillation, macera- 
tion, and absorption. In maceration, the flowers 
are rut for a certain time, into melted deer or 
muttun fat, which, in consequence of a natural 
affinity, draws forth the perfume, the fat thus 
becoming pomade. When olive-oil or ben-oil is 
used instead of suet, the result is ‘“‘huile an- 
tique” of such a flower. Our author gives mi- 
nute directions for all the various processes; and 
to him we refer, confining ourselves to such 
scraps of information as will be interesting and 
amusing to the mass of our readers. 

When mentioning bergamot, (from the Citrus 
Bergamia,) Mr. Piesse tells us it should be pre- 
served in well-stoppered bottles, and kept in a 
cool dark cellar; light, especially direct sun- 
shine, deteriorating all perfumes, excepting rose. 
The labor of collecting the exquisite odor of the 
sweetbriar is so costly, that an imitation is palm- 
ed upon the public instead, composed of French 
rose-pomatum, cassia, fluer d’orange, verbena, 
etc., surely an excellent perfume in itself. The 
extract of heliotrope is in the same category— 
there is no heliotrope in it, but it is, nevertheless, 





a very nice perfume. Neither is honeysuckle 
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used as a perfume, but it is well imitated. Jas- 
mine, on the other hand, is much prized by the 
perfumer. ‘When the flowers of the Jasminum 
Odoratissimum are distilled, repeatedly using the 
water of distillation over fresh flowers, the essen- 
tial oil of jasmine may be procured. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly rare, on account of the enor- 
mous cost of production, There was a fine sam- 
ple of six ounces exhibited in the Tunisian 
department of the London Crystal Palace, the 
price of which was £9 the fluid ounce! The 
plant is the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which 
our name is derived.” Of lavender, our au- 
thor says—‘‘ The climate of England appears to 
be better adapted for the perfect development of 
this fine old favorite perfume, than any other on 
the globe. ‘The ancients,’ says Burnett, * em- 
ployed the flowers and leaves to aromatise their 
baths, and to give a sweet scent to water in which 
they washed; hence the generic name of the 
plant, Lavandula.’ Half a hundred weight of 
good lavender-flowers yield, by distillation, from 
fourteen to sixteen ounces of essential oil. All 
the inferior descriptions of oil of lavender are 
used for perfuming soaps and greases; but the 
best—that obtained from the Mitcham lavender— 
is entirely used in the manufacture of lavender- 
water, but which more properly should be called 
essence or extract of lavender, to be in keeping 
with the nomenclature of other essences prepared 
with spirit.” } 

Lily of the valley is a delightful perfume; but 
there is no such thing as the lily of the valley in 
it. Rosemary plays an important part in Eau 
de Cologne, and is the principal ingredient in 
Hungary Water, In both these compositions, it 
is the refreshing and invigorating element. The 
perfume we call verbena, as everybody knows, is 
delicious; but verbena is not one of its ingredi- 
ents, the distilled spirit of the plant is too expen- 
sive for the manufacturing perfumer. The es- 
sence of violets, is rarely genuine, but from a 
different cause—the demand for it is so enormous, 
that the trade is as yet unable to keep pace with 
it. ‘Real violet is, however, sold by many of 
the retail perfumers of the west end of London, 
but at a price that prohibits its use except by the 
affluent or extravagant votaries of fashion. The 
violet-farms from whence the flowers are pro- 
cured, to make this perfume, ave very extensive 
at Nice and Grasse; also in the neighborhood of 
Florence.” The wall-flower, singular to say, is 
not used in perfumery, although an excellent 
imitation of it is popular. 

On coming to the perfumes derived from ani- 
mals, our author has a curious remark—‘“ In its 





pure state, civet has, to nearly all persons, a most 
disgusting odor; and when diluted to an infipi- 
tessimal portion, its perfume is agreeable. It js 
difficult to ascertain the reason why the same 
substance, modified only by the quantity of mat- 
ter presented to the nose, should produce an op. 
posite effect on the olfactory nerve; but such js 
the case with nearly all odorous bodies, especially 
with ottos, which, if smelled at, are far from 
agreeable, and in some cases positively nasty— 
such as otto of neroly, otto of thyme, otto of 
patchouly; but if diluted with a thousand times 
its volume of oil, spirit, etc., then their fragrance 
is delightful.” 

Here is the composition of the best quality of 
Eau de Cologne—‘‘ Spirit, (from grape, ) 60 over- 
proof, 6 gallons; otto of neroly, Petale, 3 ounces; 
otto of neroly, Biggarade, 1 ounce; otto of rose- 
mary, 2 ounces; otto of orange-peel, 5 ounces; 
otto of citron-peel, 5 ounces; otto of bergamot- 
peel, 2 ounces.” The second quality, still a very 
good perfume, is made of corn, instead of grape- 
spirit; on which is this remark—‘‘To speak of 
the ‘purity’ of French spirit, or of the ‘impu- 
rity’ of English spirit, is equally absurd. The 
fact is, that spirit derived from grapes, and spirit 
obtained from corn, have each so distinct and 
characteristic an aroma, that the one cannot be 
mistaken for the other. The odor of grape 
spirit is said to be due to the ceanthic ether, 
which it contains. The English spirit, on the 
other hand, owes its odor to fusel oil. So power- 
ful is the ceanthic ether in the French spirit, that 
notwithstanding the addition to it of such in- 
tensely odoriferous substances as the ottos of 
neroly, rosemary, and others, it still gives a cha- 
racteristic perfume to the products made contain- 
ing it; and hence the difficulty of preparing Eau 
de Cologne with any spirit distillate of this sub- 
stance.” The difference between the French and 
English perfumes, is owing to the difference in 
the spirit employed. The strong bouquet of 
brandy is favorable in some cases, but in others, 
the less obtrusive corn spirit is better. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ Musk, ambergris, civet, violet, tuberose, 
and jasmine, if we require to retain their true aro- 
ma, when in solution in alcohol, must be made 
with the British spirit.” The famous perfume 
Rondeletia owes its peculiarity to the mixture, of 
lavender and cloves; and of Spring Flowers, we 
are told—‘ The just reputation of this perfume 
places it in the first rank of the very best mix- 
tures that have ever been made by any manufac- 
turing perfumer. Its odor is truly flowery, but 
peculiar to itself. Being unlike any other aroma, 
it cannot well be imitated, chiefly because there 
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is nothing that we are acquainted with that at all 
resembles the odor of the esprit de rose, as de- 
rived from macerating rose-pomade in spirit, to 
which, and to the extract of violet, nicely counter- 
poised, 80 that neither odor predominates, the 
peculiar character of spring flowers is due; the 
little ambergris that is present, gives permanance 
to the odor upon the handkerchief, although, 
from the very nature of the ingredients, it may 
be said to be a fleeting odor.” 

It may seem remarkable that the odor of any 
particular flower should be imitated to ,absolute 
perfection by a combination of other flowers, and 
we should be glad if our author had explained 
his sentiments on this point, instead of merely 
hinting at some mystical relationship between the 
odors. Scents, he tells us, like sounds, appear 
to influence the olfactory nerve in certain definite 
degrees; and as there is an octave of colors like 
an octave in music, so certain odors coincide like 
the keys of an instrument. For instance, “ al- 
mond, ketchup, vanilla and orange blossom blend 
together, each producing different degrees, of a 
nearly similar impression ;’’ and so, in like manner, 
“citron, lemon, orange-peel and verbena, form- 
ing a higher octave of smells.” The analogy 
between music and perfume is completed by 
what may be called the semi-odors, such as rose 
and rose-geranium for the half-note. This, it 
must be owned, is but a meagre attempt at the 
esthetics of smells; but it opens the subject, and 
we hope soon to hear more of it. The idea, it 
must be admitted, is at least an elegant one; 
and we do not see that it should be considered 
specially fanciful, since we know that music de- 
pends upon a fixed mathematical law, not in- 
vented by man, but existing in nature. Nature 
is not a prodigal in her operations—she is no 
waster of power: the better she is understood, 
the more simple she appears; and there is nothing, 
therefore, contrary to sound reason in the idea, 
that the whole of the pleasures of sense will be 
found to depend upon cognate laws. 

Another thing worthy of remark is this: ‘‘The 
odor of some flowers resembles others-so nearly 
that we are almost induced to believe them to be 
the same thing; or, at least, if not evolved from 
the plant as such, to become so by the action of 
the air-oxydation. It is known that some ac- 
tually are identical in composition, although 
produced from totally different plants, such as 
camphor, turpentine, rosemary. Hence, we may 
presume that chemistry will sooner or later pro- 
duce one from the other, for with many it is 
merely an atom of water or an atom of oxygen 
that causes the difference. 





It would be a grand | 


thing to produce otto of roses from oil of rose- 
mary, or from the rose-geranium oil; and theory 
indicates its possibility. The essential oil of 
almonds in a bottle that contains a good deal of 
air-oxygen, and but a very little of the oil, spon- 
taneously passes into another odoriferous body, 
benzoic acid, which is seen in crystals to form 
over the dry parts of the flask.” 

Mr. Piesse illustrates his notions regarding the 
relationship of odors by the recipe for imitating 
the essence of sweet pea, which is this: ‘Extract 
of tuberose, extract of fleur d’orange, extract of 
rose from pomatum—} pint each; and ex- 
tract of vanilla, 1 ounce.” This composition 
is formed with the idea that the odor of sweet 
pea resembles that of orange-blossom, and the 
imitation is brought still nearer by the addition 
of the rose and the tuberose, The vanilla is used 
merely to give permanence to ‘‘ the scent on the 
handkerchief, and this latter body is chosen in 
preference to extract of musk or ambergris, which 
would answer the same purpose of giving perma- 
nence to the more volatile ingredients; because 
the vanilla strikes the same key of the olfactory 
nerve as the orange-blossom, and thus no new 
idea of a different scent is brought about as the 
perfume dies off from the handkerchief. When 
perfumes are not mixed upon this principle, then 
we hear that such and such a perfume becomes 
‘sickly’ or ‘faint’ after they have been on the ~ 
handkerchief a short time.” 

We have now found, we think, by this little 
bit of philosophy, a very interesting and elegant 
subject of inquiry for our fair readers, and raised 
the toilet-table to something like the dignity of 
the library table. A perfume to them will now 
convey an intellectual as well as a sensuous plea- 
sure; and perhaps they may be now brought to 
listen to the counsel of Mr. Piesse, and educate 
that feature which, even in its present state of 
ignorance, and by whatever name it may be de- 
scribed—Grecian, Roman or retroussé—is so im- 
portant to the character of their physiognomy. 
‘* Many persons,” says our author, ‘ will at first 
consider that we are asking too much, when we 
express a desire to have the same deference paid 
to the olfactory nerve as to the other nerves that 
influence our physical pleasures and pains. By 
tutoring the olfactory nerve, it is capable of per- 
ceiving matter in the atmosphere of the most 
subtile nature; not only that which is pleasant 
but also such as are unhealthful. If an unpleas- 
ant odor is a warning to seek a purer atmo- 
sphere, surely it is worth while to cultivate that 
power which enables us to act up to that warn- 
ing for the general benefit of health.” 
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We must now advert, in a few words to some 
of the other contents of this entertaining volume. 
Cold cream is prepared in a complicated way, 
although the ingredients are few. Rose cold 
cream, for instance, is composed of ‘‘almond oil, 
1 pound; rose water, 1 pound; white wax, 
1 ounce; and otto of roses, $ drachm.” Of 
Pomade Divine, we are told: ‘Among the 
thousand and one quack nostrums, pomade di- 
vine, like James’ powder, has obtained a reputa- 
tion far above the most sanguine expectations of 
itsconcocters. This article strictly belongs to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent; never- 
theless, what is sold is almost always vended by 
the perfumer. It is prepared thus; spermaceti, 
} pound; lard, } pound; almond oil, 3 pound; 
gum benzoin, $ pound; and vanilla beans, 1} 
ounce.” Pomatum appears to be the ointment 
of the Bible, and may be thus prepared. ‘If an 
apple be stuck all over with spice, such as cloves, 
then exposed to the air for a few days, and after- 
wards mascerated in purified melted lard, or any 
other fatty matter, the grease will become per- 
fumed. Repeating the operation with the same 
grease several times, produces real pomatum.” 
Bears’ Grease, we are sorry to say, has no contri- 
bution from Bruin. This seems hardly credible, 
for we have ourselves repeatedly seen perfumers’ 
shops turned into small genteel butcheries, adorned 
with the carcass of the animal. Can it be that 
these creatures are slaughtered for the sake of 
mere make believe? that they fall victims, like 
Absalom to the luxuriance of their hair, and the 
mistaken envy of the bald-headed gentlemen 
looking in at the window? It is hard to believe 
this, yet here is Mr. Piesse’s recipe for bears’ 
grease: ‘* Huile de rose, huile de fleur d’orange, 
huile d’acacia, huile de tubereuse and jasmine— 
of each $ pound; almond oil, 10 pounds; lard, 
12 pounds; acacia pomade, 2 pounds; otto of 
bergamot, 4 ounces; and otto of cloves, 2 ounces.” 
The pomatum sold as marrow, is merely perfumed 

lard and suet. 

_ We have only a single depilatory, and even 
that one our author seems to give with reluct- 
ance, for he rather sneers at the taste of those 
ladies who regard as detrimental to beauty such 
‘* physical indications of good health and vital 
stamina,” as hairs upon the arms and back of 
the neck, and moustaches upon the upper lip. 
The composition is, ‘Best lime slacked, 3 
pounds; and orpiment in powder, } pound. 





Mix the depilatory powder, with enough water 
to render it of a creamy consistency ; lay it upon 
the hair for about five minutes, or until its caus. 
tic action upon the skin renders it necessary ty 
be removed; a similar process of shaving is then 
to be gone through, but instead of using a razor, 
operate with an ivory or bone paper-knife; then 
wash the part with plenty of water, and apply a 
little cold cream.” 

We are now introduced to a cosmetic, which, 
we confess, we did not before consider so import- 
ant. It is the absorbent powder. ‘A lady’s 
toilet-table is incomplete without a box of some 
absorbent powder: indeed, from our earliest in- 
fancy, powder is used for drying the skin with 
the greatest benefit; no wonder that its use is 
continued in advanced years, if by slight modifi- 
cations in its composition, it can be employed not 
only as an absorbent, but as a means of personal 
adornment. We are quite within limits in stat- 
ing that many tons weight of such powders are 
used tn this country annually. They, are princi- 
pally composed of various starches, prepared 
from wheat, potatoes, and various nuts, mixed 
more or less with powdered talc—of Haiiy, 
steatite, (soap stone), French chalk, oxide of 
bismuth, and oxide of zinc, etc. The most popu- 
lar is what is termed Violet Powder: wheat- 
starch, 12 pounds; orris root powder, 2 pounds; 
otto of lemon, $ ounce; otto of bergamot, } 
ounce; and otto of cloves, 2 drachms. Rose 
Face-powder: wheat-starch, 7 pounds ; rose pink, 
3 drachm ; otto of rose, 2 drachms ; and otto of 
santal, 2 drachms.” In the different rouges, 
carmine plays an important part, and it is a pre 
paration with which four or five manufac- 
turers supply the whole of Europe. Its com- 
position is known by analysis; but there is re- 
quired a nicety in the manipulation which nar- 
rows the field of manufacture, 

There are various preparations for the teeth 
given, but these are withheld, for we have one 
of our own worth all the rest put together. Let 
our fair readers, instead of tooth-powder, use 
common soap, and they will have no need of a 
dentist ul their lives after. We have only to add 
that although, in speaking of some of the per- 
fumes mentioned above, we have given the pro- 
portions of ingredients used by manufacturers, 
the manipulation is of equal importance; and for 
that we refer those who are fond of experiments 
to the book itself. 





MY NEIGHBOR. 
A WINDOW STUDY. 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 


I HAVE two rooms at my present lodging, one 
fronting the street, the other the backs of my 
neighbors’ houses. From my front window—to 
tell the truth it is a dormer window in the attic— 
I see what my neighbors are doing in the street, 
their world-life ; and from my back window what 
they are doing in their own houses, their home- 
life, the life of their hearts and souls. When I 
rise in the morning I dress myself, and sit at 
my front window until breakfast is ready. I see 
my neighbors waiting for their breakfast, or 
already at it, sitting around their tables in the 
front basements. The milkman gives his accus- 
tomed morning whoop, and ladles out his chalk 
and molasses by the two and three penny’s worth. 
The iceman thunders his huge wagon over the 
rough pavement, stopping abruptly before the 
few houses that take ice of him. I hear the 
jingle of his tongs, the dull crash of his axe in 
the ice, and see the white blocks deposited in the 
area. 

By and by the doors over the way open and 
shut, and the men depart for their places of 
business. Few are in business on their own 
account, and those are not always the richest, or 
the happiest looking. My friend, Andrews, the 
jobber, is a jollier man than my acquaintance, 
Henderson, the importer; my chum, Simpkins, 
the book-keeper, is jollier than either. And yet 
his means are smaller, and his family larger than 
theirs. For my very good friend Mrs. Simpkins— 
but [have no right to expose the domestic mat- 
ters of that illustrious family, so I leave the sen- 
tence unfinished. But this I will say, I cannot 
for my life see how Simpkins can be jolly with 
seven children, and only six hundred a year! 

But there goes the eldest scion of the house, 
Mr. James, a black-eyed, merry-hearted lad, 
just turning eighteen. From the way in which 
he peeps into Henderson’s window as he passes— 
[wonder if he saw Kate behind the blinds ?— 
and the pride and manhood of his step, I think 
he must be older than he seems. I have an eye 
on you, Mr, James; and on you, too, Miss 
Catharine. But there is my breakfast bell. 
Again. The rolls must be getting cold. Good 
morning then, my neighbors, and you, my neigh- 
bors’ windows! The bell invites me. 

Tam, as I said, or meant to say, an author, a 





poor author, one who writes for a living, stories» 
essays, dramas, and whatever else will pay. 
Could I have my choice I would prefer being 
rich, because I could then write whatever I 
pleased, and for Fame: poems as rare as those 
of Tennyson, presupposing that I have his 
genius; romance as weird as ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter;” or essays as charming as Goldsmith’s. 
There would, however, be this disadvantage 
about wealth. It would lead me into a more 
fashionable neighborhood, and bring me in con- 
tact with a different set of neighbors. I might 
see happy faces peeping between heavy damask 
curtains, and catch glimpses of paintings beyond, 
but they would not be as suggestive as the black 
square of a poor man’s window, and the white 
blank of his chamber walls. Let me stick to my 


attic then, and be a poor author with all the 
grace I can. 

As soon as I finish my breakfast I shut myself 
up in my back attic, and commence writing. 


The back attic is not as pleasant as the front 
one, but I can work there better than anywhere 
else. The view before me is too dreary and 
monotonous to lure me from my task, even for a 
moment, I see no pleasure out of doors, so I 
have to conjure it up in-doors, to create it in the 
chambers of my brain. I sit at my small table, 
dip my blunted goose quill—I hate your sharp 
steel pens—in my sixpenny inkstand, and urge 
my hand across the long sheets of foolscap; now 
describing the interior of an Eastern palace, into 
which I purpose introducing one of my heroes, 
and now reveling in the depths of a tropic forest. 
Knowing nothing of tropic forests, and Eastern 
palaces, and seeing nothing that can be. con- 
strued into the faintest resemblance to either, 
I am, of course, a highly imaginative writer. 
My publishers think me a little too imaginative, 
and advise me to try my hand at poetry, but as 
they seldom purchase poetry I wisely decline. 
When my hand grows weary of traveling over 
the sheets of foolscap, and my brain aches with 
its forced activity, I throw down my pen, rise 
from my little table, and rest myself by walking 
up and down the attic, now halting suddenly, 
and now peering curiously out of my window. I 
have several good engravings, copies of the best 
works of the old masters, and I admire them 
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hugely. But that view from my attic window, a 
changeful Flemish picture of the city life of the 
poor, a bad original, the work of many hands—I 
look at that the longest, wonder over it the most, 
and when I turn from it and resume my seat at 
the table, I often find my heart indignant, and 
my eyes brimming with tears! 

I pity the poor, especially the poor of cities, 
there is such a sameness in their lot. From 
birth to death they see the same things, think 
the same thoughts, live the same negative, un- 
progressive lives. What has my neighbor yon- 
der to live for, working as she does, from dawn 
till midnight? It was one o’clock last night be- 
fore I went to bed, yet there she sat at the win- 
dow, (the lamp threw the shadow of her hands on 
the wall,) sewing as if her life depended upon it. 
‘*Stop, neighbor, do stop, if only for a minute! 
Lean out of the window and feel the fresh air, 
and drink in the light of the stars!” But my 
neighbor heard me not. She went on sewing, 
sewing, and I went to bed. 

I dreamed about my neighbor. 

It seemed to me that I was in a farm house, in 
a small New England village. The village could 
not have been in the vicinity of a city, for there 
were no improvements in it; no embankment for 
a future railroad, no lyceum for lecturers and 
negro minstrels, and no saloons to manufacture 
country bumpkins into sots. The houses. were all 
old and weather-beaten, showing only the faintest 
remains of paint, while the rough-boarded barns 
and stores were bleached fairly white, and as 
mossy as the stone fence along the road. The 
public buildings were a dilapidated Town House 
and two churches, one with a tall steeple, and 
one with a low belfry. The horse-sheds at the 
back of the churches were dreary enough. The 
posts which supported the roof had long since 
been pushed out of the perpendicular by the 
grazing of heavy wagon wheels ; the roof in many 
places was open to the sky and therain; and the 
row of mangers, eaten half away by hungry 
horses—how bare and forlorn they looked! I knew 
that these things were so, although I could not 
have seen them in my dream, because I was in 
the farm-house, the windows of which were dark- 
ened. I was in a sick room. 

It was late in the afternoon, I judged, the 
afternoon of a dull autumnal day. The room 
was so dim that I could not see across it, except 
when the simmering logs threw out momentary 
flames. By the flickering light I saw the high- 
backed, leather-bottomed chairs, the fly papers 
on the ceiling, the tall desk-bureau, the cup- 
board on the left of the chimney, the uncarpeted, 





| unpainted floor starred with knobby knots, and the 


vials of medicine on the stand beside the bed. A 
sick woman lay in that bed, a dying woman. 
Her head was propped up with pillows, and she 
picked the counterpane nervously. The gray 
hair that straggled from under her cap—her hol- 
low, mournful eyes, her sunken furrowed fea- 
tures—I read her history at a glance. She was 
a plain, hard-working woman, a farmer’s widow. 
Her husband died a few years previous, leaving 
her a mortgaged farm and two children. The 
children are by her now, a boy about ten years 
old, and a girl of fourteen, a thoughtful womanly 
little housekeeper. It is my neighbor, my neigh- 
bor a girl again. 

‘‘ Children,” said the pale woman, supporting 
herself on her elbow; ‘‘my poor children I am 
dying. Let me fold you in my arms and kiss 
you before I go. Where are you, daughter ?” 

‘‘ Here, mother,” answered my neighbor, lift- 
ing the sick woman’s arm around the neck of her 
weeping brother. 

‘* You must be good, when I am gone,” 

‘‘We will try, mother,’ said my brave little 
neighbor, patting her brother on the head. 

*¢ Have me buried near father.” 

*¢ Yes, mother, I will.” 

*¢ And Willie, take care of him.” 

I saw my neighbor press her mother’s hand, 
but the flame at that moment dying, I could not 
see the unswerving light which I knew must be 
in her eyes. I stood in darkness. The logs on 
the hearth simmered, the ghostly smoke climbed 
the black chimney; finally the flame shot out 
and lighted the room again. I saw the high-backed 
chairs, the old desk-bureau, the bed on which 
the dead woman lay. My neighbor wept now, . 
and I—it seemed to me in my dream that I wept 
also. At anyrate when I woke this morning my 
eyes were red. 

When I first came into my present lodgings I 
was for a time at a loss for something to interest 
myself-in. I mastered- the surroundings of the 
neighborhood; knew the number of chimneys in 
the whole block, the sum total of the panes of 
glass in all the windows, the knot-holes in the 
fences, and other similar trifles. But I found no 
opening for human sympathy, no form that at- 
tracted me, no face that told a story, until I saw 
my neighbor sewing at her window. As soon as 
I saw my neighbor I felt that she had a history. 

Well, you say, so have we all, if you come to 
that. I have a history myself. 

I dare say, but not like my neighbor’s. You 
have not worked month in and month out, year 
in and year out, for the paltriest pay imaginable. 
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rou know not the toil that my neighbor under- 
coes, ay, and thousands beside my neighbor, to 
keep body and soul together. You wear good 
clothes, and pride yourself upon them; but did 
‘ever occur to you that they were once made, 
made by the needle, stitch by stitch, seam by 
seam, gusset by gusset, band by band? You go 
to your tailor, sir, and looking over his stock of 
seasonable goods, give your order, and there the 
matter ends with you. And madam goes to her 
milliner, and gives her order, (I hope her bills 
are moderate!) and there the matter ends with 
vr. But the matter does not end there. That 


love of a bonnet, that stylish coat and vest must 
be made before you can wear them. Who makes 


them ? 

Really you have no idea. 

But I have. I have been behind the counter 

in my day—perhaps I am a literary tailor—and 
| know. The poor make your clothes, sir, and 
yours, madam, the poor like my neighbor. 
After my neighbor’s mother died, (so runs my 
iream,) the girl and boy gave up the old h&me- 
stead, for what could two children do with a 
heavily-mortgaged farm? and removed to New 
York. They had relatives here, but they were 
not to be depended on. Few like to be troubled 
with dead folks’ children. 

My neighbor could not have been fifteen when 
she came to New York, but she had the sense 
and energy of a woman of thirty. She hired a 
couple of rooms in a pleasant neighborhood, 
rents were not as dear, then, as now,) and fur- 
uishing them with the old home furniture, she 
and the boy kept house together. They lived in 
a narrow little street on the North River side of 
the town. There was a beech tree before the 
door, a line of willows opposite, and at the end 
of the street the steel-blue river. Behind the 
house was a little garden, in which grew real 
vegetables. There were ten hills of potatoes, a 
dozen or more cabbages, and a whole row of 
Indian corn—tall stalks, green plumes, silken 
tassels, and all that, you know. It was really 
countryfied. For my part I would have pre- 
ferred it over and over again to that dull old 
New England village. But my neighbor and her 
brother liked the last best. But then I have 
ho mother in that village church-yard—nor in any 
other, God be thanked !—so I suppose I am no 
judge of their feelings. 

My neighbor was fond of flowers, so she sowed 
4 few flower seeds in a strip of earth at the back 
of the yard, and trained the neglected morning 
glories at the door till they ran all over the 
Porch, and crept up and peeped in at her win- 





dow. She had a pot of verbena in the window, 
which she had brought from the old homestead. 
You and IT would not have given sixpence for it, 
but my neighbor would not have sold it for sums 
of money. It was her mother’s! Close by the 
verbena—when the weather was warm enough 
for him to hang out of doors—there was an old 
robin in a cage, another remnant of my neigh- 
bor’s childhood. The robin has long since joined 
his red-breasted ancestry, but the verbena lives 
still. I see it in my neighbor’s window. 

I have already mentioned the leather-bottomed 
chairs, and the desk-bureau ; these, and a cherry 
table, a plain rag carpet, and a few dishes, fur- 
nished my neighbor’s rooms. The old family 
Bible lay on a stand between the windows, and a 
picture of the Lord’s Supper -hung over the 
mantel-piece. A bunch of dried grass wreathed 
the top of the looking-glass. So ends the inven- 
tory of my neighbor’s worldly goods. 

As soon as they were comfortably settled in 
their new home, she sent Master Willie to school, 
and hunted up a milliner in want of an appren- 
tice. The milliner’s work was light, and the 
wages good; but my neighbor had some old- 
fashioned notions of her own, so she did not stay 
with her long. It was not because the young 
ladies in the work-room made fun of my neigh- 
bor, that she cared little about, but because 
she preferred a more select style of conversation, 
and less equivocal conduct. The ladies voted 
her a fool, and perhaps she was; but not so big 
a fool as some of the ladies themselves. Cer- 
tainly she was wiser than the one I passed in 
Broadway this morning, and yet the latter was 
dressed in satin, and was as plump as a par- 
tridge, while my neighbor is thin and pale, and 
wears only calico, or that single crape ‘gown of 
hers. 

The family from whom my neighbor hired her 
rooms were very kind to her. A simple-hearted, 
honest old pair, with no- children of their own, 
they would have adopted her and Master Will, 
had either been willing to have a second father 
and mother. When they let my neighbor their 
second story, they were fresh in the city them- 
selves, ‘“‘old farmers, both of us,” they said; 
hence the potatoes and cabbages in the back- 
yard. My neighbor told the old dame the reason 
of her leaving the milliner’s, and the old dame 
said she was right, even though the child owed 
her 2 month’s rent, which she could not pay. 

By and by my neighbor found herself—(it was 
winter at the time, a hard winter, I remember 
wood was six dollars a load that year)—working 
for the slop shops of Cherry and Water streets. 
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You know those dingy dens, They are sand- 
witched between sailor boarding-houses and 
low groggeries. They are generally shaded by 
awnings, from which, as from a gallows, hangs a 
string of hardened tarpaulins, pea-jackets, blue 
shirts and overhauls—a perpetual Tyburn of slop 
work, The cross beams under the awnings are 
equally populous, and woe to the unhappy wretch 
who attempts to pass them in a hurry. If the 
wind is at all high—and it always és high there— 
he is kicked in the face by the legs of duck trow- 
sers, his eyes are punched by the sleeves of 
flannel shirts, and his small ribs are poked at 
uncomfortably by dangling sheath-knives. The 
windows of these shops—(I am speaking of a 
tip-top one)—are as gorgeous as vulgar taste can 
make them. Calico dress shirts, illuminated 
with blue anchors or purple ships, warranted to 
wash; bales of bandanna handkerchiefs, of an 
unearthly red and yellow; very short-legged 
hose of the Zebra pattern: blue and green stocks 
and neck-cloths, supposed to be figured satin: 
and such magnificent silk vests, with shiny but- 
tons! You can’t name an article of fancy wear- 
ing apparel, that a gentleman shouldn’t wear, 
that is not to be found in the great slop shops. 

For the liberal minded proprietors of these 
elegant establishments, my poor neighbor drudged 
during that hard winter, making shirts for 
six cents a piece, and drawers for four ditto! 
And not always getting her pay at that. For 
these liberal, etc., have rather artistic ideas of 
what a sixpenny shirt ought to be, and some- 
times wake to the fact, especially in the case of 
children like my neighbor, that their ideals are 
not reached. So, instead of paying the starving 
seamstress for her work, they demand pay for 
their spoiled material. Of course they do not 
get it, whereat they wax indignant, and threaten 
to shove the seamstress into the street. One of 
these gentlemen, a member of the Hebrew faith, 
once laid hold of my neighbor for that purpose, 
but a jolly tar, who had drifted in to buy a 
sheath-knife, entered a protest in the shape of a 
back-hander behind the ear, so he postponed it 
it until he came out of the hospital, which was a 
month from that day. F have embalmed the 
memory of that sainted mariner in my thrill- 
ing nautical drama, ‘‘The Wreckers of Mada- 
gascar.” 

I often think of my neighbor in that hard win- 
ter, sewing by the window in the cold gray days, 
while her brother huddled over the scanty fire in 
the chimney-corner. The wind rattles the panes 
and whistles around the corner of the house wild 
with glee. The trees are spiked with icicles; the 








side-walks are ridged with freezing sleet; ang 
the streets are quarries of snow. My neighbor 
rubs her fingers when they grow too numb to 
hold the needle, and joins her brother for 9 mo- 
nient over the fire. He looks up in her face sadly, 
but she kisses him, and smiles a cheery smile, 
When she returns to her work by the window, 
there is something like a tear in her eye. But 
her fingers fly again; the needle glides in and 
out; long threads become short threads; seams 
are closed; sleeves cut and made; collars and 
wristbands are fitted; buttons are sewed on; and 
at last—but how long it takes !—a shirt is finish- 
ed. Slowly, slowly pass the hours. It is noon. 
Itiseve. Itis night. But there sits my neigh- 
bor still, sewing, sewing by the light of the flick. 
ering candle. The boy is asleep. Lights die out 
in the houses around—window after window dis- 
appearing. Lights die out in the street, ep- 
gulfed in the silent blackness. But my neigh- 
bor’s candle still burns, and my neighbor’s fingers 
still fly. 
“Oh, men, with sisters dear! 
Oh, men, with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives !’’ 


It would not be worth while to unwind here 
the whole thread of my neighbor’s life. Be sure 
she did not work forever on slop-work, nor live 
forever in that little street by the river. The 
poor change their labor often, and in a nomadic 
city like this, their dwelling still oftener. Their 
love for and memory of localities is small. Not 
so with my neighbor. Whatever else she may 
have forgotten, she still remembers her first city 
home. She sees nothing near so pretty now. 
For her window, like my own, looks over a dreary 
range of yards. There is a grass-plat in the 
centre of each yard, but no grass—the thick we: 
planks in the paths are greener than the few 
straggling blades of verdure. Sheltered by the 
fences, a few common flowers, pinks, marigolds, 
four-o’clocks, and the like, are striving to bloom. 
Spiders weave their webs from bush to bush, and 
worms and insects eat their fill of leaves. The 
fences are old, and wofully in need of whitewash, 
and from the rusty nails in their posts stretch 
innumerable clothes lines, crossing each other 
at all possible angles. Every yard seems to have 
been wheedled into holding an eternal cat’s cradle. 
No, neighbor, our prospect is not picturesque! 

I was sitting in my back attic one day, in the 
early part of last spring, planning my great ori- 
ental romance, and wondering where I should 
find a lover for my heroine, whom I had just cast 
ashore on a desert island, when, casting my ey 
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in their direction, I saw my neighbor and a sailor- 
looking person standing at my neighbor’s win- 
dow. Ijumped at a conclusion instantly— 

«She has a lover,” Isaid. ‘And that lover 
‘sa sailor. And he has returned. What a capi- 
tal scene that will make in ‘The Wreckers of 
Madagascar.’ ” 

Then I proceeded to imagine the love between 
the two. How they had plighted their troth in 
youth. How the sailor was rowed off to his ship, 
waving his handkerchief the while to my neigh- 
bor. How my neighbor went home and wept 
profusely. How letters came to her with foreign 
post-marks. How the good ship ploughed the 
deep with bellying sails. How the sailor stood 
at the helm on moonlight nights, dreaming of my 
neighbor. How the good ship performed her 
voyage, and came home again. And how, when 
she reached the port, the impatient lover leaped 
ashore, without his baggage, rushed into my 
neighbor’s room, and strained her to his manly 
bosom, dancing a hornpipe in his excitement ! 

I was wrong, entirely. The sailor-looking per- 
son was not a lover, but my neighbor’s brother, 
the boy that huddled over the fire in that hard 
winter—the Willie that she promised to take care 
of. Inever quite understood that boy, whether 
he was constitutionally feeble and unable to work, 
or whether he was unconsciously idle and selfish. 
He was no help to his sister, but always a draw- 
back, a dead-weight. Imagine one of the Sia- 
mese Twins sick, or on a strike, and the other 
doing all the business of life, except spending the 
money, and you have the relationship between 
my neighbor and her brother. 

His health failing him last autumn—I was in 
other lodgings then—she scraped together all the 
money she could, and paid his passage to the 
Mediterranean and back. Had I looked at him 
closely, instead of running off at that marine tan- 
gent, 1 would have seen that he was no sailor, 
although his face was bronzed and he wore a 
tarpaulin, but a sick man. I saw him at the 
Window once afterwards, gazing listlessly up and 
down the waste of yards, and then the curtain 
vas let down and the shutters closed. He was 
sick, 

A day or two elapsed, and I sauntered into a 
neighboring drug store, to buy a bundle of paper 
‘egars, Having a design on the unsuspicious 
loctor, viz.: to find out how ill my neighbor’s 
brother was, I thought I could do no less than 
buy something of him. F. J. would have bought 
a tooth-brush ; B. T. a bottle of hair-oil, both 
being practical men, but being a dreamer, I 
bought cigarettos. The doctor knew me. 

11 





‘« Tt all grew out of the books I write, 
They find such favor in his sight.’’ 


‘* Doctor, how is the brother of the poor seam- 
stress around the corner? You attend him, I 
believe ?” | 

‘‘He is very bad, sir?” said the doctor, look- 
ing over a difficult page in Buchan. 

** What ails him ?” 

‘‘Consumption. One lung gone, and two tuber- 
cles on the other.” 

‘Poor fellow! And how does his sister bear 
it?” 

‘* Like an angel, sir. I have seen many sick 
rooms, but few that affected me like that one. 
They are so poor—and the girl is so patient. 
When I visited them this morning, she sat on the 
side of the bed, reading the old family Bible. 
One hand was between the leaves of the book, 
the other locked in the long thin fingers of the 
dying man. How transparent his hands are;” 
said the doctor, with a shudder. 

‘Have they any money, think you? Would 
the girl accept it, if she were in want? Does she 
pay for her medicine? I beg your pardon, I do 
not mean to seem prying, but here are a few dol- 
lars that I can spare as well as not. I have just 
sold my oriental romance.” (Heaven forgive the 
lie; but the money was borrowed!) ‘‘Conse- 
quently, Iam flush. Let me pay for her medi- 
cine hereafter.” 

‘‘Steady,” said the doctor, pushing away the 
money, and shaking his spatula like a warning 
finger. ‘‘Steady, my lad. When the girl can’t 
pay for medicine, she shall have it without pay. 
And when she needs money, it shall come out of 
my till, and not out of your pocket.” 

‘*Doctor, you will drive an innocent youth 
to destruction. But I will be revenged. A 
chicken, sir—L will send the sick man a broiled. 
chicken.” 

“You may do that,” said he. And I did. 

The robin’s cage (I gathered from the doctor) 
hung on the wall where the sick man could see 
it. Did he recall the chirp of the robin among 
the multitude of his memories,.the summer day 
when he found it in the woods, and his father, 
who made him the cage? And the pot of verbena 
on the stand—did not that remind him of his dear 
dead mother, whe died with her hand on his 
head? And that pale sister of his, watching him 
day and night, never sleeping, never weary—does 
he remember how she has worked for him, so 
many weary years,.never thinking of her own 
comfort and health, burying her youth and love— 
for she has loved—and growing old before her 
time? It may be that he thinks of these things. 
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It may be that he merely frets for another pot 
of jelly! The sick are so capricious! 

But the dead are reasonable. They trouble the 
living no longer. My neighbor’s brother died. 
She would not have him buried in the city, but 
away in that village church-yard, beside his 
father and mother. I saw my neighbor after she 
returned from the funeral. It was the Sabbath, 
and she was on her way to church. She was 
dressed in black, as beseemed a mourner, and 
looked well, except that she was pale, much too 
pale. Black becomes my neighbor. 

Latterly, I have begun to attend my neighbor’s 
church. The prayers are rather long, (to me,) 
and the singing is sadly out of time. Nor can I 
say that 1 am greatly edified by the sermon, hav- 
ing lost my early relish for controversial points 
of creed. But that meek girl, in the back pew, 
so quiet and attentive, so thoughtful and sincere— 
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I learn from her what I have Long stood in need 
of—the secret of a patient life. 

Were I a good, staid, soberish man, instead of 
a harum-scarum scribbler; a man of middle age 
and settled means, I would dress myself in my 
best black suit, and calling a coach, would be 
driven to my neighbor’s house, Reaching it, | 
would pay the coachman, without grumbling, a)! 
that the law allows him. I would then knock at 
the door, and ask to see. my neighbor. When l 
was shown into her room, I would bow, and say 
like an honest man, looking her full in the “wil 

‘Neighbor, I know you. Your worth, your 
past life, your sufferings. I love you. Marry 
me. I will make you a good husband, and you, 
I am sure, will make me a good wife,” 

And then my neighbor would say—but I can't 
guess what she would say. 





What would it be neighbor—yes or no? 





STORY. 


ON THE OLD’ THEME. 


-_—— 


BY GERALDINE BERTRAM. 


Tue family of the Baldwins was an aristocra- 
tic family. They were among the few who could 
trace their descent from the conqueror; in effect, 
they were descended from Baldwin, Earl of Flan- 
ders. They were wealthy—the ground they trod 
upon, the people they walked among, were not 
worthy of them; they scorned them as a man 
scorns the worm he treads upon; as a master 
scorns the slaves who tremble before him. And 
yet they were an American family—only an Ame- 
rican family, whose sole birthright was the Revo- 
lution; and the men who effected the Revolution 
were many of them wandering beggars by the 
mansion where Albert Baldwin, and Estelle, his 
daughter, dwelt in long years agone. 

But what was the Revolution to them? Their 
family was before the Revolution ;- and none ask 
did they struggle for or against liberty; all men 
cringe before power—and wealth is power; the 
question would have been useless ; they struggled 
for neither; they stood apart from the conflict; 
they wielded it as power knows the trick to do; 
and they remained in the end, what they were 
before, and what they still continued, despite of 
revolutions, and shall continue. 

The family of the Moretons was an unaristo- 
cratic family. They could trace their lineage to 
the Revolution, and no farther; they were, over 


all, a family essentially poor, and which must, 
from their natures, ever remain so; they had 
struggled on the side of right then—they will 
always struggle on the side of right, or die 
supinely, in their own camp; that is their por- 
tion on the earth. Of this family was Horace 
Moreton, our hero. 

Madeline was a beautiful young girl—beauti- 
ful exceedingly ; scarcely had the graces of her 
girlhood fully gathered to perfection in her face 
and form, and yet, whitherward she went, the 
heart and sense followed her as by enchantment; 
men, even the most profound, cannot fathom 
this; it is something that only can be understood 
in a very parrow sense; it was the rosiest lip, 
the purest pearly teeth, the softest dark eye, the 
wealth of raven hair—no, it was none of these— 
it was something more than these, it was a mys 
tery of beauty and loyeliness. I do not speak of 
the family of Madeline, it was like that of our 
hero; the passionate, struggling heart; the 
proud, fever-tossed brain, grow not up in the 
soil of family ; God sends them here by whatever 
name man wills; they live—they do not exist— 
they live and they die. Madeline is our heroine. 

These two were alike beautiful—but his was 
the beauty in which the woman and the mam 
alternately shone—his was the pale cold fore- 
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head—his the dark passion-laden eye—his the 
alternate change upon the cheek of the rich ruddy 
glow of the woman’s heart, and the cold, serene 
whiteness of the thoughtful man—his were proud, 
cruel words—bis gentle, tender thoughts—his 
passionate accents—all things that make a wo- 
man’s heart bend and turn as man wills. What 
wonder then that womef loved him: that from 
the calm pledges of love they revolted for him; 
that from the gentle proprieties of affection they 
wandered. 

And he loved too, as a man having honor, that 
stood mail-clad therein before all; to the being, 
pure and intellectual he turned and floated far 
away, forgetful of the outward and all around 
him; to the love, that came unworthy of return, 
he turned coldly the tenderness, that was its 
meed, sometimes the compassion; one alone he 
loved, as is the highest love of man to woman, 
passionately ; but so deeply, so intensely, that it 
brought a cold reverence around it—reverence io 
Madeline, who was loveliness—something only to 
be loved. 

Madeline alone he loved. Madeline he must 
ever love, Struggle never so long, soul of pride 
and hate, and scorn, her ever you must long to 
clasp within your arms, when they fall backward 
to the heart, wearied with the long uttermost 
struggles of pride; from her lips must you at 
length drink to satiety, or die athirst in your life 
wanderings; in Heaven or on earth, is no other 
love for you. 

A mausoleum is erected over the remains of 
Albert Baldwin’s child—by her side sleeps he 
also; and there too lies buried the husband of 
Albert Baldwin’s child. 

Otherwhere, some lilies of the valley and other 
pale flowers grow upon the grave of Madeline— 
upon the silent bosom, where beat so passionate 
a heart, that these delicate pale flowers are a 
mockery; but they grow there—they grow all 
around the broad cold marble that mark her 
resting-place; beneath it and around it they have 
their life; nor can the massive cold stone, nor 
can the long wintry years destroy them. 

Horace Moreton is no myth, created by a story- 
teller like myself; he was a living man, as beau- 
tiful, as passionate, as proud as I have written; 
then afterwards an older man, and a prouder 
man; then, at length, a heart-broken man—for 
‘human heart has a life that survives pride, and 
Sometimes breaks—and then a little dust, that 
the wind did not scatter, for it was enclosed in 
honorable fashion with velvet and enduring wood, 
lasped and bound about with fastenings of sil- 
Yer, and when they decayed, the marble was still 
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above it and about it. As, for an instance, no 
myth would have done this; no one but a real, 
though romantic youth. It was at nightfall, on 
the eve of a festival day, as of Christmas—he 
walked silently along the street of a city where 
he dwelt; the tradesmen had set out their most 
beautiful wares, their fine fabrics, their costly 
books, their artifices in silver and gold. Within 
his life were two contending forces, the passionate 
tenderness for Madeline—that was his inner life— 
the pride that overrode it with hoofs of iron. 
Therefore then he sought among them some 
rare work of art—it was a casket for gems, cun- 
ningly wrought in fine metal, and inlaid with 
enameled flowers; this he sent to the daughter 
of Albert Baldwin. So, he reasoned, one moment 
of those golden-winged hours shall be mine, for 
is nothing more perfect than this casket. But it 
went nameless to her, for he had no name; and 
yet somehow he supposed that it was mingled 
with some ultimate realization of his destiny of 
pride. How it was, or if, I know not; this only 
I know, that with a quick passing delight, it was 
received, that it was properly set aside as anony- 
mous, that it was soon forgotten. 

Then still he sought farther and saw the book 
of a poor poet, that God sent down once from 
Heaven, and the words written in that book were 
the expressions of his own passionate heart; this 
he sent to Madeline; the gift was never forgotten 
in all the after years of Madeline’s life—it was a 
part of her nature as of his own. 

It is a pitiful sight, a nature driven forth from 
its happiness by some mad motive, antagonistic 
to itself—to be lost, to be destroyed by its un- 
yielding violence. Around a cold and steadfast 
soul, the waves of the great human sea beat with 
a fearful howling; but it stands there changeless 
and alone, a terror to the crafty voyagers, to the 
bearers of rich merchandise, and to those who 
journey for pleasure to climes afar. 

To the dreamer, amid the shadowy isles of re- 
pose, there flows supinely on the lotus-bearing 
wave, sing ever the loving songs of summer 
winds, and life is beautiful. 

But, to the one borne from those dreamy isles 
of love, onward ever upon the hurrying mad 
waves, towards the fearful, desolate places of 
pride, life is indeed pitiful. 

And thus was Horace Moreton borne ever from 
the love of Madeline, out upon an unknown 
cheerless life—a life of seeming and no reality— 
a life of pride, that knew no happiness. 

My story must not be long. Amid the many 
schemes with which wealth is accustomed to in- 
crease its hoards, was, in those days, a great 
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land project. The avarice of Albert Baidwin 
was drawn unwillingly into the plans of reckless 
schemers ; house after house passed away from 
him; security after security, until he held in his 
hands only papers, flimsy as the air—until his 
fortune became g creature of the wills of those 
who think and contrive in the subtleties of jus- 
tice. Then came the triumph of Horace More- 
ton—with shifting cunning—with real power, he 
set in order those undetermined rights, until 
what was this man’s, what was that man’s, be- 
came again, by the judgment of another, Albert 
Baldwin’s. 

And rightfully too, he had given value for 
these broad lands—he had given all he possessed 
for them; and his fortune came back to him, in- 
creased a hundred fold; the millionaire stood 
where his fathers had stood, but higher. 

And then came Horace to stand beside him, to 
claim his daughter’s hand; then came sweet 
kisses and gentle embraces, as is becoming—a 
marriage—a man no longer anonymous, an ho- 
norable man. 

Could it be that the strugglings of the family 
of the Moretons were over? Could it be that the 
great law of nature had changed for him? No! 
it gives to one the generous impulses of poverty, 
and to another the cautious coldness of wealth; 
it gives to one the heart of fire, that must break 
forth at last through all the snows of custom, 
and to another, the narrow soul in which dwells 
no emotion; it makes families: and races, and 
ignores brotherhood by human prejudives and 
desires of impossible amalgamation. 

Wealth and power cannot satisfy the earnest, 
deathless yearnings of his soul, and Madeline 
still live. This must at length become impossi- 
ble. God truly is over all. 

Madeline’s life, too, passes on—a nature too 
much like his own—a destiny entirely his own. 
Though she only felt it, though she could not rea- 
son, she knew that somehow her life was being 
borne away from her, and she too struggled, as 
the heart of a woman can, with gay riant ges- 
tures, with sacrifices made silently, while her eye 
was filled with delight, with outward expressions 
of attachment, in which the soul had no part. 

And they came year by year nearer; she 
borne towards him by a pride which the love in 
her heart created for solace, for protection ; he 
by a pride which steadily grew over his heart, 
concealing it—concealing, not destroying it—that 
might never be. 

And still she turned ever to him, for one glance 
of the old love, but that glance came not; his 
concern was then of other things, and she, with a 





heart only, could not reason and know that loys 
must ever live in his heart—lost and hidden, jt 
must still assert its power. 

She felt only this, that she was to be the sac. 
rifice to pride—but she did not scorn him; she 
did not cease to love him; but she ceased to 
trust his love; she came herself to make the last 
great sacrifice; she carpe at length to distrust hey 
own heart, to believe that she no longer loved him; 
and then her life had its consummation of pride, 

Madeline became the wife of another; thea 
yawned a great gulf between them, into which 
she looked calmly and sternly without a hope, 
without a fear. 

And the love, which thus succumbed to a pride, 
the creature of his own pride, she said within 
her heart, was past. 

He became a man, a great, notable man, but 
he bore upon him chains invisible to men; and 
his heart pulsed with a more unyielding force, 
asserting its mastery. 

And she grew to be a woman of the world, cold 
and beautiful, very beautiful; adulation followed 
her as it followed him; and when they stood be- 
side each other—each perfect in all outward per- 
fection—was it possible that she could know that 
the heart of that man beat then for her only? 
that life and death even then hung upon her 
utterance?’ ‘* Men have died and worms eaten 
them,” she said, ‘‘dutnot for love.” Thisshecould 
say, while the great strength of a passion went 
towering and toppling before her, falling into the 
fearful ruin of death, the death of him she loved—- 
of Horace. These are fearful things, the human 
passions. 

It was by the sea-side; there where fashion 
gathers to itself genius and power; the moon 
arose misty and weird-like across the sea, ani 
they two walked together by the desolate beach— 
came to their ears no sound of music from the 
gay throngs that passed the night in dissipation, 
although the bright, varied lights, shining from 
a hundred windows, defined the dark shadows 
from the intervening pines, and the old wrecks 
that lay along the shore. Only the low, monoto- 
nous moaning of the sea. 

Oh, it was all so desolate there—the wrecks— 
the solemn moaning of the waves—the cold, ft? 
off, silent stars. 

Then, if ever, must the heart of the man break 
with the long, fearful passion that wrought in" 
with despair. 

‘‘ Madeline, Madeline! for the love of God 
one look of pity! Heart-broken, I love you- 
you alone, passionately—beyond all hopes of 
earth—beyond all hopes of Heaven.” 
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And she replied so steadily, so coldly— 

«Jt was an honorable love you bore to me!— 
It was & happy love you bore to me !—It has 
made me what I am.” 

Then, as @ man speaks who shall never utter 
these words again— 

«tis a little boon I ask of you, Madeline; 
give me one long, last embrace of hours past for- 
ever, one kiss from the heart once mine,” and 
then, in a voice broken with tears, ‘the folly 
and the madness of love and life shall be 
over.” 

And now, as before, but more coldly, more 
S bitterly, she replies — 

«There is a wife of yours and a husband of 
mine in the house yonder—and all this is the 
work of your brain.” 


“For the love of God, for all my broken life, | 


turn tome but one glance of tender, earnest love, 
one look of pity.” 

There was no reply to these words, only one 
look of scorn. The curse of life was within her 
heart. Pride had done its work. He had lived 
for pride; and she stood there calmly, unmoved, 
while he drank the last dregs of that bitter cup— 
they were the love of his youth. 

The petty drama of his life was over, and she 
knew this—she who did not know her own heart, 
in that fearful moment. 

Then the sea rose in a great murmur—moaning 
slong the beach; and they went side by side 


towards the dancing lights silently along the 
sands, 








A womar, beneath the cold unpitying stars, 
more pitiless than they! 

That night, in the chamber of Horace Moreton, 
was enacted a fearful spectacle. It was silent as 
is death—it was a fearful thing. A woman lay 
sleeping on the bed; a man, with bewildered 
step and mist-dimmed eyes, went towards the bed 
and lay down beside her, with his head turned 
towards the wall. She slept through the night 
calmly; he slept also—cold and pulseless was 
that sleep; it was the sleep of death. When the 
morning sun streamed through the window, it 
shimmered on a little vial, that stood upon the 
table. 

One long shriek rung through that room—it 
was from the blanched lips of the wife of Horace 
Moreton. 

Ina room apart they laid him. Then came in 


| that night along the corridor a woman to that 


silent room, and looked upon the face of the 
dead. 

The great agony of her heart had no human 
expression. These words only her lips fearfully 
uttered— 

‘“*My God, my God!” 

Then she bent down and drew her arm around 
the white sheeting of the corpse, and pressed her 
mouth in one long kiss of madness, upon his 
bloodless lips. 

‘*What he prayed for living, I have given him 
dead,” she said. 

As she bent over him in this last farewell, a lit- 
tle book of poems fell from her bosom on the bed. 


CLASPINGS. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


Listen, darling!—Lo! the winter blast 

Bows the bare woods, rushing wildly past; 
Clouds are gathering fast, the night is nigh— 
Draw the curtains, pile the wood-fire high. 
Listen! how the mad winds rave and whine! 
Lay your cheek, love, closer still to mine ! 


Now the storm breaks—hark! the sudden rain 
Patters, beats against the window pane 
Fast and faster ; now the swollen rills 





Leap adown the hollows of the hills; 
“Now the North-wind rages fierce and free— 
Darling, clasp me close, as I clasp thee! _ 


Bitter-keen will be the night, when soon, 
Through the black cloud-battle, gleams the moon, 
When the ice-wind o’er the land doth pass, 

And the hoar-frost glitters on the grass— 
Darling, for the cold, that pains and parts, 

Let there be no room between our hears! 








Editor's Cable, 


We have been reading a very interesting work, | apprehension of such things, there is nothing mor 
lately published by an American lady, on the sub- | dreadful and dreary than the best room in the house. 
ject of the physical condition of the population of | Its regular apple-pie order is oppressive to the feel. 


these States, as regards health and personal appear- 
ance. She tries to account for the greater roundness, 


ruddiness and so forth of our European relations, by | 
showing that we have certain foods, habits and cus- | 


toms which are not favorable to our muscular devel- 
opments as a nation. The Americans in general 
bolt their food, and the incessant workings of their 
brains in business does not permit the proper degree 
of digestion. Then, we live on cates, confection- 


degree than any other people. 
causes of our paler complexions and less com- 


ings; it looks like a review-ground, with the chairs 
as if on parade. It is a cold, empty temple, in | 
which the priestess—(the lady of the house) sacri. 
fices to the stern deity, Appearances, on set ooca. 
sions. 

This is a thing we hardly hope to see ever cor. 
rected. Still we must recognize the folly and wrong 


| of living in basements, while a parlor above is gene- 
| rally available for the day-life of the family. Then 
eries, and other slight sweet things, in a greater | as to the bed-rooms of # house, the evil is just as 


One of the great | great. 


pact stamina, may very probably be fourd in the | 


sedentary hahits of American women. 
greater opportunities of industry existing here, offer- 
ing a premium, as it were, on work, make them a far 
more occupied race than their European sisters— 


The far 


more quick and active, either with the fingers or the | 


brain; and this confines them to their regular duties. 
Along with this, the use of the hot, stifling stoves, 
we are convinced, is a great means of sapping the 
health and strength of American women. 

There is another thing which has often struck us 
as of great consequence as regards the physical wel- 
fare of our people in general; it is the custom of 
making the basement the sitting place—the home 
of the family. This is a very powerful custom—it 
exists everywhere. Go where you will, you find 
that a family sits in one of its own worst rooms, and 
has another or others with better light, better air, 
better space, better furniture, for the accommodation 
of strangers and guests. A traveler from the moon, 
seeing this, would set it down in his note-book that 
the inhabitants of our most civilized nations are 
distinguished in a wonderful manner for their tender 
philanthropy—their loving hospitality to those who 
do not belong to them, and only drop in now and 
then to pass an hour or two with them. But we 
know how this is. It is not philanthropy—but osten- 
tation and respectability. The fine apartments are 
kept cool and elegant for people who, in general, 
care little about those who keep them and show 
them ; and the household confined to a basement, or 
some such inferior lodging. These basements being 
always half below the level of the ground, some- 
times wholly so, have a quality of dampness and a 
want of ventilation, which invariably produce sick- 
ness and ill-health. A strong stove, with its heat 
and its fumes, is used to counteract the stagnant 
chilliness of the apartment, and the bad air is farther 
poisoned. There is scarcely one of our readers who 
does not know how true this is, about the best rooms. 
There are few families who do not sacrifice or injure 
themselves, for the purpose of making a show with 
the elegant part of their houses. To our humble 
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As if the basement had not done enough in 
the day-time, the close, cabined, confined bed-room 
is made to destroy human health in the night-time. 
In general, as we all know, people think their 
sleeping places of not much consequence, if the 
basement and parlor be roomy. But this is a griey- 
ous mistake, and those who know anything of the 
laws of life and health, know that the bed-room 
should be the best room in the house—that is, the 
most commodious and best ventilated. 

And talking of ventilation, we come to what is the 
opprobium of our civilization—a barbarism as bad as 
that of building the fire as they did in former ages, 
on the floor of a hall or room, and letting the smoke 
ascend and go out through a hole in the roof-if it 
pleased. Our vitiated air is worse than the smoke 
of our forefathers; and yet in our houses there is 
little or no provision made to draw off the poisonous 
exhalations of the house and the household. The 


| bad air of the cellars, the kitchens and pantries, 


ascends by a natural law, and goes into all the upper 
rooms of a house, and there stagnates and festers, and 
murders the sleepers in the night. There is no need 
to enter into'the particulars of this; but every one 
knows the truth to be so. We are come to that 
point of civilization and knowledge, that we con- 
demn the house or building which has no sewerage. 
But the want of sewerage above is as had as the watt 
of sewerage below—as foul and as destructive. 
This, however, we do not generally see, as yet. 
The time will come when we shall; when architects 
and all builders shall think it as much a matter 0! 
duty and contract to make ventilators to a house a8 
chimneys. In time the rooms of people with lungs 
to be preserved, will have perforations and spiracles 
arranged round the cornices, and communications 
with the smoke chimney, or some other draught, 
which will carry off the foul air; and similar sp" 
racles will admit afresh supply. The neglect of 
these things stamps the time with a rough character 
of barbarism. The Scotch and Irish, in their smoky 
cabins, when talked to about the suffocating air, 8aY 
the smoke does them no harm; they take to it i 
rally; they even flavor their whisky with it; a0 
there is no use in preaching to them. In the sam? 
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way we stop up our chinks in winter, and keep in 
our earth-fumes and stoye-fumes, and make our- 
selves comfortable. 

A gentleman who spent a good deal of time in 
ventilating the new Houses of the English Parlia- 
ment, has been in this country, talking to some of 
our people about pure air in their houses and fac- 
tories. His name is Reid. He is not, however, half 
so popular or 80 much noticed as Grisi or Lola 
Montez was. But he proposes a very great and 


beneficent change in our way of living, nevertheless, 
and his doctrine is of that sort which we may safely 
We import 


import from England or elsewhere. 
many worse things. 

These observations have grown from the sugges- 
tions of Miss Beecher’s book, and there are few who 
will not admit that ther@are a great many absurdi- 
ties in our way of living, which a little thought 
should lead us to rectify. We boast of our civiliza- 
tion. But what are all our railways, steam-ships, 
telegraphs —our grand means of scurrying about the 
world from place to place—what do these signify, if 
we go on like our fathers before us, drinking bad air 
asa part of our daily and nightly food, and poison- 
ing our households with the same? This sort of 
food is really as foul and bad as the rancid oil, 
bear’s offal and so forth, on which a Finlander or an 
Esquimaux gorges, every day, as his natural aliment. 
But the foul garbage does the sayage no harm, while 
our fouler garbage of the lungs enters our systems, 
and poisons every drop of blood in our bodies. If 
we had the power of a tyrant—if we could be a/| 
despot for one twelyvemonth—we would order every | 
family in the Union to come out of the basement, and | 
live in the best room, we would have the second | 
parlor made a bed-room, and we would send all the 
landlords and architects to Moyamensing, uuless.| 
they made ventilating pipes.and proper spiracles for | 
every tenement in the land. But the world moves 
slowly and will not-be hurried. In, time, the world , 
will have that “upper sewerage’’ we speak of, and | 
wonder it could ever have done without it. But we 
shall be gone, carrying our barbarisms along with us. | 





In the late life of Goethe, published by Lewes, 
We have the comparison or contrast of that poet with. 
Schiller. The author says: ‘To look on these great 
tivals was to see at once their profound dissimularity. 
Goethe’s beautiful head had the calm, victorious 
grandeur of the Greek Ideal; Sehiller’s, the earnest | 
beauty of the Christian, looking towards the future. 
The massive brow and large-pupilled eyes—like 
those given by Raphael to the infant Christ, in the. 
matchless Madonna di San Sisto; the strong and | 
Well-proportioned features, lined, indeed, by thought | 
and suffering, yet showing that thought and suffer- 
ing have troubled, but not vanquished the strong 
man; a certain healthy vigor in the brown skin, and 
an indescribable something which shines from out 
the face, make Goethe a striking contrast to Schiller, 
With his eager eyes, narrow brow—tense and intense 
—his irregular features lined by thought and suffer- 





ing, and weakened by sickness. The one looks, 
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and the other looks out. Both are majestic; but 
one has the majesty of repose, the other of conflict. 
Goethe’s frame is massive and imposing, and he 
seems taller than he is; Schiller’s frame is dispro- 
portioned, and he seems less than he is, Goethe 
holds himself stiffly erect; the long-necked Schiller 
walks like acamel. Goethe’s chest is like the torso 
of the Theseus; Schiller’s is bent, and has: lost a 
lung.’’ Goethe recognized the contrast between 
himself and Schiller in every thing; he tald Ecker- 
man that, having once in Schiller’s absence from 
home, seated himself at the desk of the latter to 
write, he was sickened almost to fainting by the 
smell of some decaying apples, which were lying in 
a drawer, and which, Madame Schiller said, were 
very beneficial by way of inhalation to her husband. 
Another difference was that Goethe wrote in the 
freshness of the morning, while Schiller worked in 
the night, and stimulated his brain with wine and 
coffee. This last, as well as everything of a physical 
character, was in favor of Goethe; but in everything 
else he was inferior to Schiller. The latter had far 
more of the genuine poet’s nature and mens divi- 
nior. Goethe, in fact, must strike every one, not a 
blind admirer, as a being of high pretensions and 
demonstrations—a man of forms and entirely a 
sensual nature. There is a certain air of charla- 
tannerie about him, and one of the brightest. of 
British critics used to call him ‘‘an old humbug.’’ 
Jeffrey, or somebody in his Review, called him 
‘¢an old goat;’’ which, to be sure, are remarkable 
verdicts in the matter of that great German demi- 
god. But we hold them to be true, ina great degree. 
Goethe himself, in his ‘‘ Werter’’ and his ‘“ Truth 
and Poetry,’’ gives ample evidence of this. It is 
almost ridiculous to see how he is eternally describ- 
ing the processes of. eating and drinking—little 
feasts, and jolly snacks, and flasks of cheery Rhine 
wine! ‘he two ladies he fell in love with—the 
Laura and Beatrice of this remarkable German— 
came first before his eyes in the act of bringing wine 
and tending a set of the best gay fellows in the 
world ; these were Gretchen and Annette. The way 
in which the man of years describes his young feel- 
ings towards his sister (in the Truth and Poetry— 
a reminiscent work, to form a sort of preface for his 
collected poetry), shows what a luscious disagree- 
able nature he'must have had; we mean disagree- 
able to us now-a-days; for, doubtless, it was all 
very pleasant then. In reading his works, letters 
and so forth,.we feel that he was terribly sycophantic 
and snobbish—@ magnificent snob. He never felt a 
manly throb, or wrote a manly word in favor of 
liberty. In the midst of the great liberating roar 
of Germany—-while the land rung to the tread of 
armed men—the cries of the patriots and the songs 
of the poets—he said nothing; he kept a calm, 
wsthetic, and slightly sarcastic style of feeling: He. 
thought more of his ‘‘ Von’’ and the key of ‘his little 
Chamberlainship at Gotha, than the cause of either 
the princes or the people of the Fatherland. No 
doubt this might be very philosophic ; but it detracts 
from his character as a poet in his native land; and 
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his popularity ranks far below that of his great rival. 
In going through the above-mentioned reminiscence 
of his youth—which should rank with the autobio- 
graphies of Hume and Gibbon, and the Introduc- 


tions of Sir Walter Scott—we find Goethe amazingly | 


silly and prolix, and exhibiting that mixture of 
generality and vagueness with little household and 
personal gossip, which perhaps, in some degree, 
belongs to the homely bonhommie of the German 
race. The picture he presents of hi8 youth is hazy 
and feeblé, and we strongly suspect, not very like 
the truth; for, according to all appearance and 
inference, he was in his youth a scampish and glut- 
tonous fellow—full of the idea that every frau and 
Fraulein that saw him was seized with a softness at 
his beauty, and in love with him. But enough 
about Goethe. Vanish, Capricorn! 


The name of Mary. Lord Byron says— 
‘‘ There is a magic in the name of Mary,”’ 


but there was a poet who said the same before his 
lordship. This was the French poet Theophile, who 
wrote before the time of Boileau, and who says— 


‘¢ Le plus beau nom du monde est le nom de Marie.”’ 


The finest name in the world is the name of Mary. 
The two most charming letter-writers in literature 
were Marys—Mary Wortley Montague, and Mary 
Rabutin Chantal—the latter known as Madame de 
Sevigne. 

There was an uproar of the book-people in New 
York, the other day, and the same extended in a 
milder degree to the other cities up and down, 
along the sea-board. It was all about reviewing 
books—all about the critics. The critic of the Bos- 
ton Traveler felt outraged by the trochaics of 
‘‘ Hiawatha’’~-not being used to such things—and 
said some very austere things in consequence. Tick- 
nor & Co., the publishers, wrote an angry letter to 
the Traveler—and so, as Richie Moniplies says, ‘‘ the 
raird raise.’? Roused by the noise the New York 
Publishers’ Circular published an article written by 
Mr. Mason, of the firm of Mason Brothers, charging 
the critics of books with receiving bribes, fees and 
salaries for their favorable notices. He named no 
names. But the Tribune took up the matter angrily, 
and in the hubbub which followed, all the world was 
made aware that Mr. George Riply, who was the 
reader and appraiser of manuscript and other works 
for the Messrs. Harper and Derby & Co., publishers, 
was also the literary criticof the Tribune. After the 
clishmaclaver of a week, the belligerents came down 
from their high horses; retracted something, con- 
ceded something, and the star of peace returned. But 
in the melee, there was some rough mauling by the 
Tribune editor, and the illiterate lower orders must 
have felt a savage pleasure to hear the names that 
were called. 

A gentleman named Underwood, holding the place 
of critic and reader in a respectable Boston house, 
was considered an insect by the man in the New 
York situation, and Dr. Griswold got a shrewd knock 





in the course of the corrobbery. To read such passages, 
it would strike an observant person that literary peo- 
ple have no great respect for one another or their 
common vocation. Butit was so “ since summer first 
was leavy ;’’ the rough-and-tumble fight of Salma. 
sius and John Milton was, figuratively speaking, ag 
gouging a piece of business as ever took place in g 
beer-cellar, Apollo, in fact, gave us all a very bad 
example when he put down his rival, Marsyas, and 
flayed him alive! 

But about that business of criticising books: we 
do think it is trying a man very hard to expect he 
will not be favorable to those who pay him a Salary 
and make him comfortable. It is not in human na- 
ture to show any great ferocity of rectitude under the 
circumstances. But whether it is or no, there are 
very few who will believe a @ritic capable of holding 
the scales exactly even; and the journal employing 
him will run the risk of having some of its literary 
verdicts doubted, even though they should be fair 
enough. Under existing circumstances, it would 
seem that those large publishing-houses who have 
journals and critics in their service, enjoy a vast ad 
vantage over others in the same line of business— 
necessitating, on the part of these last, some effort at 
self-protection—which means the subsidising of the 
men who have to write literary opinions. From this 
would result a very corrupt system of publication, 
such as the public, some fine morning, would begin 
to denounce in a severe manner—employing some 
Biblio-mastix to tell truth and shame the devil, or 
devils, of a too easy criticism. 

The Duke of Hamilton possesses in Hamilton 
Palace near Glasgow, amongst numerous curiosities 
and ancestral treasures, a little mirror of silver, with 
an enamel! frame setin jewels. This mirror belonged 
to Mary Stuart, and was forgotten by her in the 
Castle of Lochleven. It thus fell into the hands of 
the Douglas, who preserve it, and think its origin 
authenticated beyond any doubt. If its bright sur- 
face had but retained her face as she looked in it for 
the last time, then we should, perhaps, from the 
marvelous beauty of the face, have comprehended 
the rhapsodies of the poets, the jealousies of Marga- 
ret and Catherine of France, and the inveterate 
hatred of Elizabeth of England. Perhaps, too, we 
could have justified the blind devotions, even have 
excused the passions which mark her career—but 
now, though we believe tradition and history, there 
is not a portrait extant of her, that brings her before 
you as your imagination would paint her, the heroine 
of so many loves and romantic stories. 

Some years since, the cook of the Carlton Club- 
House (in London) died, and applicants from every 
city on the continent appeared. A committee ex- 
amined them as to their qualifications. The first 
question asked the astonished artiste, was this—‘ Do 
you know how to cook a potato ?”’ 


Old men go to death, death comes to young men. 
He that gets out of debt, grows rich. 
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In Bernard Barton’s Poems and Letters, (London, 
1349, page 147,) a letter from Walter Scott is printed. 
Sir Walter is returning some MSS. lent to him by the 
Quaker poet, and thus writes to him— 


« My Dear Str—I have been lazy in sending you 
the two transcripts. In calling back the days of my 
youth, I was surprised into confessing what I might 
as well have kept to myself, that I had been guilty 
of sending persons a bat-hunting to see the ruins of 
Melrose by moonlight, which I never saw myself. 
The fact is rather curious, for, as I have often slept 
nights at Melrose, (when [ did noi reside so near the 
place,) it is singular that I have not seen it by moon- 
light on some chance occasion. However, it so hap- 
pens that I never did, and must (unless I get cold 
by going on purpose) be contented by supposing these 
ruins look very like other Gothic buildings which I 
have seen by the wan light of the moon. 

«T was never more rejoiced in my life than by the 
safe arrival of the curious papers. The naming of 
the regent Morton, instead of Murray, in the trans- 
cript, was a gross blunder of the transcriber, who 
had been dreaming of these two celebrated persons, 
till he confused them in his noddle. 

‘“‘T shall despatch this by a capable frank, having 
only to apologise for its length of arrival, by inform- 
ing you I have been absent in Dumfries-shire for 
some time, waiting on my young chief, like a faithful 
clansman. I am always, 

‘* Most faithfully yours, 
‘* WALTER Scorr. 

‘‘ Abbotsford, 4th October, 1824.’ 

Barton’s editor thus continues— 

‘“‘M’r Barton had been requested by a friend to 
ask Sir Walter Scott to copy for her, by way of auto- 
graph, the well-known description of Melrose Abbey 
by moonlight; the petition was good-naturedly 
granted ; but instead of the usual ending— 


«Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view Saint Dayvid’s ruin’d pile; 
And home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair!’ 


“The poet had penned this amusing variation— 


“«Then go—and meditate with awe, 
On scenes the author never saw— 
Who never wandered by the moon, 
To see what could be seen by noon.’ ”’ 


The affectation—as some insist it is—of calling 
Mrs. Smith «the lady of Mr. Smith,’’ is by no means 
‘modern one. It is, at least, as old as Pepys. In 
his ‘Diary’? he mentions, “ seeing Mr. Lowther and 
his lady in a coach going to Walthamstow;”’ and as 
he also speaks of himself and his wife calling on 
“Mr. Lowther,’ there is no reason for supposing 
that the ‘lady’? was other than Mr. Lowther’s 
wedded wife, 

A similar affectation has been long prevalent in 
France, where it would be very old-fashioned to talk 
of Pepouse of any one. You say, “la femme de Mon- 
‘leur A.”’—literally, ‘Mr. A.’s woman.”? 





A friend writes as follows :— 

*¢ Passing up Chestnut street, the other day, in a 
leisurely manner, we had abundant opportunity for 
commenting upon the crowds who passed us like a 
brilliant panorama. All hues of the rainbow were 
there, fairly dazzling our eyes with an indistinct 
mass of feathers, flowers, and glancing tints of the 
richest description. At length, our optical organs rest- 
ed upon one figure, whom we immediately throned in 
our own opinion as ‘ the glass of fashion and the mould 
of furm.’ Her emerald-tinted dress of the richest 
brocade, gave her the appearance of a huge sea 
wave, as she flitted before us with an undulating 
motion; and an airy frost-work of pink satin and 
white lace, that rested somewhere between her head 
and neck, was no inapt representation of the foam 
that gave birth to the Queen of Beauty. There was 
a great display of lace handkerchiefs, and a splendor 
in detail, that impressed us with an idea of wealth 
and elegance. The velvet mantle alone, that covered 
her shoulders, must have cost a small fortune; and 
our masculine choice, in point of magnificence, at 
once fell upon the lady in green. 

‘‘Her companion was quite plainly dressed, and 
appeared to be deaf; for only on that account would 
so elegant a personage have pitched her voice to the 
highest possible key, and shrieked, rather than said : 

‘¢ «Tt was to a ball to Niblo’&—but you know that 
if gentlemen only comes and visits—’ 

‘¢We unfortunately lost the consequence of the 
visits, for the speaker dropped her handkerchief at 
this interesting point, and we, of course, could do no 
less than restore it to its owner. She turned full 
upon us one of the most vulgar faces we ever beheld, 
and without so much as ‘thank you, sir,’ almost 
snatched the handkerchief from our hand, as if fear- 
ful that we might retain possession of it. We ‘ passed 
on, in bachelor meditation, fancy free ’—convinced 
that it takes something more than velvet and brocade 
to make a lady. 

Our English cousins publish in London a small 
monthly periodical, chiefly devoted to antiquarian 
matters, called ‘‘ Votes and Querites.’’ It isa very 
valuable work, and therefore its few misfakes should 
not pass uncorrected, A writer in a recent number 
says, ‘‘The much used word Teetotal is wrong; it 
ought to be written Teatotal. . It implies the use of 
tea, instead of intoxicating liquors; that was its ori- 
ginal meaning. Let us return to its proper spelling. 
Better late than never.’’ The writer is entirely 
‘¢wrong.’’ Its origin had nothing to do with tea, 
and the “‘ spelling ’’ was never different to what it is. 
Thus it began: A mechanic in the north of England, 
who died but a year or two ago, and who had him- 
self been a drunkard, rose to speak at a temperance 
meeting. He was nervous, and had an impediment 
in his speech; his object was to persuade even mode- 
rate drinkers to abstain, and he told them that from 
his own experience, he could say there was no safety 
but in 'I-T-T-Total abstinence. Thus and thus only 
did the phrase originate. 
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A certain Prince Galitzin had, during his travels, 
embraced the Roman Catholic religion. When he 
returned to Kussia, Anne, who was then empress, 
condemned him to expatiate his apostasy, not on the 
seaffold, but by acting the part of court-jester—a re- 
finement of brutality similar to that by which the 
Spanish Inquisition sent heretics to the stake in ridi- 
culous dresses; and though he was a man of forty, 
she made him associate with her boy-pages, and no 
doubt, submit to all their impertinences. His wife 
died. Instead of respecting his bereavement, nothing 
would satisfy this—as the Germans call her—Raven 
Empress, but that the poor widower should marry 
again immediately, and because he was of high rank, 
some rough country wench. This wedding was to 
follow and travesty that of her imperial niece, It 
was the winter of 1740, one of the hardest of its cen- 
tury. A palace of ice was raised on the occasion, 
completely furnished in all its details with the same 
material, from which were also made four cannons 
and two mortars, which, placed in front of the palace, 
were fired several times wifhout bursting—not that 
the authorities much eared whether they did or not. 
The governors of all the different provinces were 
obliged to send specimens of all the subject races in 
their national costumes to form a processional pa- 
geant, which, under other circumstances, might have 
been interesting. Thé procession was formed of'more 
than three hundred persons, and passed before the 
windows of the empress, and through the principal 
streets of the town. The newly-married pair came 
first, shut up in a great cage, and carried on an ele- 
phant. Some of the guests were borne on camels, 
and others were distributed in pairs in drays drawn 
by reindeer, oxen, dogs, goats, and even swine. 
The dinner was prepared in Biren’s own establish- 
ment, and the representatives of each country were 
regaled with their peculiar dishes. It was followed 
by a ball, composed of a medley of all the national 
dances, and the whole ceremonial ended with the in- 
stalment of the bridal pair in their palace of ice. 






















































Dr. Abernethy, the celebrated physician, was never 
more displeased than by having a patient detail a 
long account of troubles. A woman, knowing Aber- 
nethey’s love of laconic, having burned her hand, 
called at his house. Showing him her hand, she 
said— 

‘‘A burn.”’ 

‘‘A poultice,’’ quietly answered the learned doctor. 

The next day she returned, and said— 

‘¢ Better.”’ 

‘Continue poultice,’’ replied Dr. A. 

In a week she made her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three words— 

‘¢ Well—your fee ?”’ , 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ said the gratified physician; ‘‘ you 
are the most sensible woman I ever saw.”’ 
























A pert little girl boasted to one of her little friends 
that ‘‘her father kept a carriage.’’ ‘‘Ah! but,’’ 
was the triumphant reply, ‘‘my father drives an 







tle and the cloak, were of the same nature. 








omnibus.’’ 
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Dunmow, in Bssex, England, is famous for th» 
tenure of the manor, ‘‘ that whatever married couple 
will go to the priory, and kneeling on two sharp- 
pointed stones, will swear ‘ that they have not quar- 
reled, nor repented of their marriage, within a year 
and a day after its celebration,’ shall receive ‘, 
fliteh of bacon.’’’ This- custom was instituted by 
Robert de Fitzwalter, in the reign of Henry III., 
A. D. 1244, The earliest recorded claim for the 
‘‘ bacon,’’ was in 1445—two hundred and one years 
thereafter ; since which period it has only been de. 
manded ‘ five times.’’ ; 

The last claimants, recorded the very singular names 
of John Shakeshaft and wife, who swore to their righ: 
to it, June 20,1751. This seems to have been what is 
commonly known by the name of ‘“ Yankee trick,” 
for they are said to have made a large sum by selling 
slices of the ‘‘flitch’’ to those who were presen, 
amounting, as we learn from the same authority, to 
upwards of five thousand persons! A manuscript in 
the College of Arms, records the following times that 
the bacon has been demanded and received, viz.: 
in 1445, in 1468, in 1510, in 1710, andin1751. Some 
applications made since, have been refused. Mr, 
Gough, in the Britania, says, ‘‘that the custom is 
abolished. The two last applications were deter- 
mined by a Court Baron, the priorship and the cus- 
tem having been abolished before that time, so far as 


‘Dunmow is concerned. Buf it appears that within 


a very few years, an attempt has been made to revive 
this custom, at several joyful meetings in different 
places—one in particular, at Little Dunmow, last 
summer, by Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, which 
gave rise to much.merriment.’’ 

: : 


The smooth chin, short hair, and shaven lip of the 
people of England, were adopted to distinguish those 
obedient to the Norman rule, in contradistinction to 
those Saxons who manifested—by preserving the use 
of the long hair and beard of their ancestors, their 
aversion to the conquerors, ard determination to free 
themselves whenever possible. The distinction in 
the tunic of the Saxon and the Norman coat, the kir- 
Sir 
Walter Scott, in the opening scene of Ivanhoe, makes 
a special note on this point, in describing the dress 


‘of Cedric the Saxon. 





Dr. Johnson justly observes—‘‘ The business of life 
is to go forward ; he who sees evil in prospect, meets 
it in his way: he who catches it by retrospection, 
turns back to find it. That which is feared, may 
sometimes be avoided; but that which is regretted 
to-day, may be regretted to-morrow. We should, to 
be useful, decidedly condemn the indulgence of 
brooding over cireumstances and events, that (hough! 
cannot mend, because it unstrings the mind; ant 
that once done, it is surprising with what rapidity all 
its peace unravels itself} and how much it loses of the 
power of judging rightly on the mixed condition of 
human affairs.’’ 


Between the business of life and the day of death, 
a space ought to be interposed. 
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Thackeray has published a little volume of lyrics | a regular monarehy,’’ writes Walpole, to his friend 


which certainly does him no discredit. It is marked Mann, ‘the folly of the prince gives the tone; in a 
by a vernacular simplicity of style which is one of | downright tyranny, folly dares give itself no airs; it 
the tokens of excellence, and it has a certain felicity | 


of rhyme which, in the manner of Apollo, takes 
everybody by the ear. The whole thing is highly 
artistic; for such is its praise. It is a very easy 
thing to mistake art for poetry; we have had too 
much of the artistic for the poetic this many a day. 
Tennyson is delightfully artistic—so is Longfellow, 


so is Thackeray. But we all know that Thackeray 
has not the soul of a poet; has not the kindly be- 
liefs, generosities and effusions which essentially be- 
long to the true child of the Muses. Still, as we 


is in @ wanton overgrown commonwealth that whim 
and deba.chery intrigue together.’’? Every lady or 
gentleman of spirit was allowed to have a whim, 
whether it inclined to gambling, or intrigue, or 
drunkenness, or riots in public places. What Wal- 


| pole said of the Duke of Neweastle, that he looked 


like a dead body hung in chains, always wanting to 
so is Macaulay, in an inferior degree, of course-—and | 


| perpetual restlessness of the fashionable class. 


be hung somewhere else, gives one a notion of the 
The 


| untiring activity of some leaders lasted a good deal 
| longer; and no doubt, occasionally displays itself even 


have said, he has done pretty well here—that is, he | 


has done well prettily ; and we praise his rhymes— 
especially his double rhymes. 
are among the best things extant in artistic poetry 
of a certain order; some double rhymes are disco- 
veries, and claim applause as such; they come with- 


Good double rhymes | 


now in a preternatural energy, which makes the cheek 
pale in the season of bloom and freshness. But there 
is now some repose, some intervals of reflection, and 
the moral intoxication does not last through sixteen 


of the twenty-four hours. 


in the definitions of wit, and may be ranked with the | 


best class of puns. People suppose there is nothing 
in rhymes—that they are all alike. But that is a 
mistake. There are bright, good rhymes, and there 
are dull, stupid rhymes, though to many eyes these 
last would appear the most orihodox. The rhymes 
of our modern poets are as superior to those of a hun- 
dred years ago, as the modern poetry itself is more 
fresh and vigorous than the former. Does anybody 
now-a-qgys use the rhymes “ reign” and “ plain?”’ 
Not one. Would any of those writers of the Pope 
school use ‘lid’? and ‘did,’’ ‘“ EKuxine’”’? and 
‘‘pukes in,’”? ‘*Hesperides’’ and ‘‘merry days?’ 
We rather think not. Rhymes have grown more 
fresh, picturesque, and forcible, and the choice of 
them is one of the nicest tests of poetic talent. The 
poets know this, and the change is especially visible 
in the verse of our most artistic bards. But we must 
not ramble into this wide critical field. Mr. Thack- 
eray has done pretty well, and written some attrac- 
tive rhymes. But the mens divinior is wanting. 
The thing is a musical snuff-box. 

The idea from which we cannot escape, says Charles 
Knight, when we trace the history of fashion in the 
middle of the last century, is, that the prevailing 
tone indicated something like a general moral intoxi- 
cation. A succession of stimulants appears neces- 
sary to the upholding of social existence. This must 
always be the case with the rich and idle, whose vo- 
cation is chiefly to what they call pleasure. But we 
have few glimpses in thé letters and memoirs of that 
period of the disposition to those calm domestic en- 
joyments which are principally derived from the culti- 
vation of a taste for reading and the arts, and which, in 
our day, equally characterises the middle and upper 
classes. In the youth and middle age of Walpole, 





the men and women of fashion appear to have lived | 


Without restraint, imposed by their own sense of de- 
corum ; without apprehension of the opinions of their 
associates; without the slightest consideration for 
the good or evil word of the classes below them. “In 


While stopping for refreshment, says a writer in 
‘* Notes and Queries,’’ during a country ramble, the 
other day, at ‘‘The Maypole,’’ on the confines of 
Hainault Forest, immortalized in Barnaby Rudge, 
I observed the following lines over the fire-place— 


‘¢ All you who stand 
Before the fire, © 
I pray, sit down; 
It’s my desire, 
That other folks, 
As well as you, 
May see the fire— 
And feel it too! 
‘“N. B.—My liquor’s good, 
‘ My measure’s just: 
Exeuse me, sirs, 
I cannot trust!” 


Over the stable-door were the following— 


‘Whoever smokes tobacco here, 

Shall forfeit sixpence to spend in beer, 
Your pipes lay by, when you come here, 
Or fire to me may prove seyere.’’ 


At Wodsley Bridge, in the parish of Eeclesfield, 
there is this motto to the sign of ‘‘ The Gate’’— 


‘¢ This gate hangs well, and hinders none— 
Refresh and pay, and travel on.’’ 


The following lines occur beneath the sign of a 
lion in our own state of Pennsylvania— 


‘* The lion roars, but do not fear— 
Cakes and beer sold here.’’ 


Plato would make wives common to abolish selfish- 
ness; the very mischief, says Landor, which, above 
ail others, it would directly and immediately bring 
forth. There is no selfishness where there is a wife 
and family. There the house is lighted up by mu- 
tual charities; everything achieved for them is a 


| victory ; everything endured atriumph. How many 


vices are suppressed, that there may be no dad ex- 
ample! How many exertions made to recommend 
and inculcate a good one! 
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Reading some of Henry Clay’s letters, lately pub- 
lished, we have been led into a train of philosophic 
thinking about the Presidency—not that we mean 
exactly to run for it; though not being at all promi- 
nent as a politician or much talked of in that con- 
nection, we may possibly—we say possibly——be sud- 


,denly called on to take the Curule Chair and face 


the music in the White Hall of Washington! ‘* What 
know we?’’.as Montaigne says. But then, there 
seems a great obstacle in the way ; we are not mili- 
tary—have never worn an epaulette; and certainly 
the chansonnier-editor, Brigadier Morris of New 
York, has something of a better chance than our- 
selves. Well, we shall leave everything to fate, and 
imitate the self-denying philosophy of General Cass 
and Mr. Douglas who say they don’t care to be pre- 
sidents of the Republic ; we shall not break our heart 
about the honor— 


It comes unlooked for if it comes at all. 


But, as we were about to say, what set us a think- 
ing was this—the remarkable fact that the American 
people, have persisted in putting aside the repeated 
and anxious claims of its very greatest and most dis- 
tinguished men—in this matter of the Presidency — 
and in a remarkable manner, chosen a couple of plain 
hard-headed soldiers instead of them. Deep wasthe 
heart-burning and discontent of these things among 
those most concerned. When General Jackson was 
borne forward, Mr. Clay said; ‘*I cannot believe 
that killing 2,500 Englishmen at New Orleans quali- 
fies him for the various difficult and complicated 
duties of the Chief Magistracy.’? And when Gene- 
ral Taylor was put forward the other great man, 
Mr. Webster, said ‘‘ A nomination not fit to be made !”’ 
Clay and Webster were both for stopping the ‘cre- 
vasse’’ which was letting in upon the nation such a 
military deluge—that is, of military ideas. But the 
people thought otherwise. They set aside the most 
splendid minds of this nation and took the soldiers. 
There seems to be a moral in all this. It is of no 
use to say that platforms, conventions, caucuses had 
a great deal to do in it; there must have existed the 
under-current of strong popular feeling, to bear 
along such results, and we look on them as the peo- 
ple’s doing. Well, the people take the soldiers in 
preference to the lawyers. In that we hold that 
their instincts or judgments are true and good. They 
will not allow that old plea of the rulers of men, that 
a profound sagacity is the chief requisite in govern- 
ment, Our great men are somewhat of the mind of 
Louis XI., who thought the best dissimulator and 
greatest master of state-craft was the best governor. 
In our times the directness and decision of a spirited 
common sense best answer the purposes of a demo- 
cracy. The plainer and simpler feelings of our na- 
ture are mostly the best and grandest. There are 


so many checks and balances in our government that | 


a rough-handed man can do little harm to the ma- 
chinery in four years, while at the same time, the 
people wish for a man of decided action rather than 
one who is full of theories and abstractions, and able 
to make the worse appear the better reason. The 








people, in fact, wish to see some one like themselves’ 
in the high place; and that, we maintain, is right and 
just; and there is a meaning of good augury in the 
fact that they are disposed to discourage the profes. 
sional strivers in the field of politics—the men whose 
great cunning and forensic dexterity seem to place 
the intelligence of the masses at such a distance. 
Mr. Olay thought the killing of 2,500 islanders at 
New Orleans a little thing. But in old republican 
Greece it would have been thought a great thing— 
and here, too, the people thought it a great thing. 
Under the present aspect and prospect of things, it is 
to be hoped our future presidents will be soldiers; 
or, if not soldiers, sailors; or, if not sailors, mechan- 
ics—plain, hard-handed people likely to act promptly 
and powerfully from republican feeling, in the midst 
of the enmities and coalitions we shall shortly bring 
about our ears, without the least shadow of doubt. 
When England and France begin to bully us, we 
shall not want a man to quote Vattel and Grotius 
and dictate protocols, but one to call out the /and- 
wehr and order the commodores round to the Dela- 
ware, the Chesapeake and the Hudson. We knowa 
great many captains and carpenters who would be 


| just the men for such a crisis; but none of our law- 


yer acquaintaince would be at all likely to an- 
swer. 


The following whimsical will in rhyme was written 
by William Hunnis, a gentleman of the ch under 
Edward VI., and afterwards Chapel Master tO Queen 
Elizabeth : 

“To God my soul I do bequeath, because it is his 
owen, 

My body to be layd in grave, where to my friends 
best knowen ; 

Executors I will none make, thereby great stryfe 
may grow, 

Because the goods that I shall leave, wyll not pay 
all I owe.’’ 


— 


There is an anecdote related of a certain man, who 
frequented the Cafe de ld Regence, the favorite re- 
sort of the Parisian chess-players, six or seven hours 
daily, for more than ten years. He never spoke to 
any one; and when asked to play, invariably re- 
fused, but manifested great interest in the games 
played by others. One day, at length a very intri- 


| cate and disputed question arose hetween two players. 
The bystanders were appealed to; but the opinions 
'on each side were equal. The taciturn man was 


then called in as umpire. He hesitated, stammered 
and when pressed acknowledged, to the extreme 
astonishment of all that he knew nothing whatever of 
the game, not even the initiatory moves. 

“Why then,” exclaimed one, “do you waste 80 
many precious years watching a game you can take 
no possible interest in ?”’ 

‘‘T am a married man,” was the quiet reply, 
‘‘ and I find myself more comfortable here that at 
home with my wife.”’ 
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We have now before us 460 pages, double columns, 


comprising the letters A, B, and C, of a work en- 
titled : 

«A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
and British and American Authors Living and 
Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the mid- 
dleof the Nineteenth Century; Contarning Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices. By 
S. Austen Allibone. Imperial 8vo., pp. about 1460. 
Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia.” 

It is intended to supply a want long felt in the re- 
public of letters, and to be to the authors and litera- 
ture of the language, what Websters’s or Johnson’s 
Dictionary is to the words ofthe language. 

1. It is a Biographical Dictionary, giving sketches 
of the lives of authors. 

2. It is a Bibliographical Dictionary, informing 
the reader of the particulars, editions, dates, etc., of 
the works of the authors who are named. 

8. It is a Critical Dictionary, adducing the 
opinions of critics of established standing, upon the 
merits or demerits of the principal works which pass 
under review. p 

The work is unique, combining advantages to be 
found in no other cyclopedia here or abroad, and is 
by far the most comprehensive of the kind ever given 
tothe world. Although comprised within one vol- 
ume, it contains the matter of 30 duodecimo vols. 
of 300 pages each. And yet itis to be sold at the 
trifling price of $5 per copy! It is intended not 
only for the scholar, but also for the publisher, the 
bookseller, the editor, and, in short, for all who pos- 
sess and all who desire to gain knowledge. It has 
elicited commendations from eminent authors, whose 
names were perhaps never before united for such a 
purpose: viz., Washington Irving, Wm. H. Prescott, 
Edward Everett, Wm. ©. Bryant, Jared Sparks, 
Francis Lieber and Bancroft the historian. 

A powerful Irish appeal is to be found in the clos- 
ing sentence of the following advertisement, cut 
from a late number of the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatch— 

‘To Saran A. McoIntyre.—Sarah Ann McIntyre, 
if you are in the city, and see this, come right away 
home, and you shall have no more cause for com- 
plaint. Would you break the hearts of your parents 
for such a trifle? If you do not see this advertise- 
ment, at least send word where you are. “ 

H. and M. Mel. 

The following extract is from a publication little 
known, having been printed for the authoress, who 
was a literary lady of high character and attain- 
ments, and appears to have known the hero person- 
ally. It isin the Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by Mrs. M. Deverell, of Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, 
England, 1731. 

‘‘ And I remember the great General Wolfe to have 
been much admired for his talent in this science 
(daneing) likewise ; but he was generally ambitious 
to gain a tall graceful woman to be his partner, as 
Well as a good dancer, and when he was honored 





with the hand of such a lady, the fierceness of the 
soldier was absorbed in the politeness of the. gentle- 
man. When thus innocently animated, the general 
seemed emulous to display every kind of virtue and 
gallantry that would render him amiable in a pri- 
vate character. Such a serene joy was diffused over 
his whole manners, mien and deportment, that it 
gave the most agreeable turn to the features of that 
hero who died for his country.’’ 

Luther in his Table Talk notices— 

I am now advertised that a new astrologer is risen 
who presumeth to prove that the earth moveth and 
goeth about—not the firmament; the sun and moon, 
not the stars—like as when one sitteth in a coach, or 
in a ship that is moved, thinketh he sitteth still and - 
resteth; but the earth and trees do move and run 
themselves. Thus it goeth, we give up ourselves to 
our own foolish fancies and conceits. This f¥ol 
(Copernicus) will turn the whole art of astronomy 
upside down, but the Scripture showeth and teacheth 
another lesson, when Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still, and not the earth. 

The following is the translation of an advertise- 
ment in Hindostanee of idols for sale of Birminghain 
manufacture — 

‘‘ Yamen, (god of death) in fine copper; very taste- 
ful. Niroudi, (king of the demons) in great variety ; 
the giant he rides is of the boldest design, and his 
sabre of the present style. Vaconnin, (god of the 
sun) very spirited ; his crocodile in brass and whip 
in silver. Couberen, (god of wealth) ; this god is of 
the most exquisite workmanship, having stimulated 
the best powers of the manufacturers. Smaller 
demi-gods and minor demons in every variety. No 
credit, and discount allowed for ready money.’’ 

Rossini, the great composer, was once asked 
where he began to learn music— 

‘¢In Bologna,’’ was the reply. ‘ One Prinetti of 
Navara gave me lessons on the spinet. He was an 
extraordinary fellow, who made a sort of liquor and 
gave piano-forte lessons. He never got into a bed, 
but used to sleep as he stood. . . Would wrap him- 
self at night in his cloak, go into some arcade, lean 
up there and sleep. The watchmen knew him, so 
let him alone. He used to come very early in the 
morning—get me out of bed, which I could not bear, 
and make me play. Sometimes he had, not had 
sleep enough, and while I worked away at the 
spinet, he used to drop off standing; and then I 
used to creep back into bed His method was 
not of the newest; he let me play the scales with my 
thumb and fore-finger. 

‘Tnstruct your son well yourself, or others will in- 
struct him ill for you. No child goes aitogether un- 
taught. Send him to the school of wisdom, or he 
will go of himself to the rival academy, kept by a 
lady with the cap and bells! There is always 
teaching of some sort going on, just as in fields, ve- 
getation is never idle 
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UNITED STATES. 

Tue Thirty-fourth Congress met on 34 December 
last, and its repeated and bafiled attempts to orga- 
nize itself Py the election of a Speaker, kept it for a 
month in a state of fermentation and inefficiency. 
The history of that fermentation, in its oceurrents 
and details, has little interest beyond the circle of 
professional politicians, and we pass it by. ®ur 
Summary must treat that other prominent subject, 


the Kanzas question, in the same way; the dis- | 


graceful quarrels of a family should be slurred over 
as much as possible, and kept out of the history of 
the time. Latest accounts from that territory indi- 
cate that the furies of partizanship, so industriously 
nourished by nearly all the newspapers, are subsid- 
ing. They would never have arisen, if the people 
of the territory were allowed to manage it in their 
own way. Our Government at Washington has not 
shown itself disposed to recognize that of General 
Walker at Nicaragua. Col. P. French, who came 
from that place as Envoy, was not received by Pre- 
sident Pierce; and on 24th of December the steamer 
Northern Light, having on board emigrants for 
Nicaragua, was arrested at New York by order of 
the Executive, and subjected to a rigid search for 
arms. It was alleged that those on board were 
bound on a fillibustering expedition, and half a 
dozen young men were taken from the vessel and 


held to bail. Meanwhile, nothing contraband having | 
been found on board the Northern Light, that | 


steamer set out for its destination on the night of 


_ 26th. The Central American question is destined 


to become a serious one in a short time, and Presi- 
dent Pierce wishes to preserve for the United States, 
in their argument with England and her ally, ashow 
of serupulosity and fairness in this matter. But the 


fate of Central America has commenced to fulfill | 


itself. On 24th of December, Captain Buddington, 
of the whaling barque George Henry, arrived at New 
London, Connecticut, having in charge the explora- 
tion ship Resolute, one of the three ships carried to 
the North by Sir Edward Belcher, in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and abandoned in the fall of 1853 in 
Wellington Channel. 


discovered the Resolute from his mast-head, and 
passing to her over the ice with some of his men, 
discovered that she was one of Belcher’s deserted 
ships. They found her hold nearly full of water, 
her sails and canvas rotten, the books in their cases 
ruined by damp, and the provisions unfit for food. 
But a great deal of valuable property was still on 
board, and the vessel being extremely stout and 
seaworthy, Capt. Buddington had her pumped clean 
and worked out into the open sea. He brought her 


to New London on 24th of December, and found the 
George Henry had also arrived at the same place. 
174 


Summary. 


| Late accounts from Canada have given further proof 

that those sea-expeditions in search of Sir John 

Franklin, were not on the right track of that unfor- 
_tunate navigator. Last year Dr. Rae discovered 
_from the Esquimaux that the missing party had 
| touched the American continent on the North, in 
_ the neighborhood of the great Fish River; and the 
| Messrs. Stewart and Anderson, sent by the Hudson 
| Bay Company to make further inquiry in that direc- 
tion, have corroborated the report of Rae. They 
went Northward along the Fish River, to the Arctic, 
and at Montreal Island discovered several relics of 
the lost expedition. They also gathered from the 
Esquimaux that a number of persons had reached 
the main land, and there died, one by oue, of starva- 
tion, at a place within a hundred miles of a Com- 
pany’s station. ‘They had apparently deserted their 
vessels, and toiled miserably southward, to perish 
almost on the threshold of the inhabited world they 
looked for. The regular arrivals of treasure from 
California show that the natural resources of that 
State suffer no dimunition. For the rest, intelli- 
gence from that quarter is not of very extraordinary 
interest, save that on 12th of November, General 
Wool and his staff departed at the head of about 500 
regular troops from San Francisco, for the purpose of 





On 10th of last September, .| 
Capt. Buddington, entangled in the ice, Lat. 67 N., | 


putting down the turbulentdndians of Oregon. The 
expedition carried four thousand stand of arms, to 
be distributed among the troops of Oregon and 
Washington territory. Fights with the Indians have 
taken place in the Rogue River Valley and Shasta 
Valley, the natives in both cases fighting desperately 
and killing a great number of our soldiers. The 
Indians seem to be everywhere in arms, and resolved 
to harass the whites as much as possible. A body 
of Sioux have visited General Harney, at Fort 
Pierre, to discuss the conditions of a peace. But 
the General does not rely on their professions. In 
New Mexico the Camanches were quiet, and Gover- 
nor Meriwether had left, on a visit to the Eastern 
States. The cotton and corn crops of Texas are con- 
sidered good. The legislature had eppointed a 
Congressional delegation, to demand a Treaty be- 
tween this country and Mexico, for the extradition 
of slaves. The Governor defends the razd of Capt. 
Callaghan into the latter republic, against the gov- 
ernment authorities, who look on it as a fillibuster- 
ing attempt. News from Utah says that General 
Harney, with 500 men, attacked and completely 
routed Little Thunder and his army of Brulay 
Indians, at Ash Hollow, killing 91, and wounding 
and capturing 60 more. The Indians of this State 
are sore thorns in the side of the Mormon civiliza- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
affirmed the decision of the special trial, holding the 
New Haven Railroad company liable for the over- 





issue of the late President Schuyler. The Legisla- 
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ture of Tennessee brought in a bill for the purchase 
of General Jackson’s Hermitage, and the establish- 
ment at that place of a military and agricultural 


school. 
MEXICO, 


The news from Mezico reads somewhat like a 


chapter out of any part of her history for the last | 


twenty or thirty years. General Uraga and. Father 
Miranda have been fomenting a conspiracy to coun- 
teract the revolution of Alvarez, and restore the 
supremacy of the army officers and the priesthood— 
hoth compromised by the policy of the new Presi- 
dent. Uraga’s plot was a very extensive one, and 
had adherents in Puebla Culiacan, and San Miguel 
d’Alente. He was arrested by the presideni’s order 
and carried prisoner towards Mexico; but escaped 
by the way. The plan of Ayutla appears to be in 
peril. The revolution is said to be losing ground, 
and the resignation of Alvarez would seem to bea 
proof of this. In the beginning of December he 
came to the resolution of quitting his troublesome 
post of President, and was succeeded by General 
Comonfort. The new President has appointed a 
rew Ministry, as follows: Senor Rosa for Foreign 
Relations, Senor Montes for Justice, Senor Lafragua 
for Government, Senor Selicio for War, Senor Payne 
for Finance. All these names are like traces on the 
seasand. They will be no where in a month; and 
as for Mexico itself, it will be no where, nationally 
considered, at the end of seven years, in all human 
probability. What that fluctuating republic needs 
is a Dictatorship—a strong-handed tyrant (in the 
ancient sense), governing on just republican prin- 
ciples—which, after all, would be a contradictory 
kind of government, and scarcely to be hoped for, in 
the present state ofMexico. The old curse of a 
hierarchy is upon it, as upon old Spain; and the 
business of revolution is not half accomplished in the 
world. A late decree, promulgated on 30:h Novem- 
ber, excited against the revolution the opposition of 
the ecclesiastics, who found themselves thereby de- 
prived of the power to judge in civil cases, and 
ordered to transfer such cases to the secular autho- 
rity. The bishop of Mexico has lifted his crosier, 
and Alvarez has gone off—to have a little quietness 
and repose on his farm in the south. Meanwhile 
the two generals, Garza and Traconis, were raising 
a great dust in the State of Tamaulipas, each con- 
sidering his claims of the first importance to the 
welfare of the Mexican republic. Pronunciamentos, 
robberies, murders, and disorders of all kinds, are 
the order of the day everywhere. The Puebla dili- 
gence was lately stopped by thirty armed men, and 
the Spanish minister and several others robbed of 
over $8,000. Comonfort is aman of constitutional 
ideas, which he doubtless derived from his residence 
in these states, and leans to a compromising policy. 
But his moderation will fail, in a country where 
nothing but force can maintain i'self. American 
rifles would s!and him in better stead than American 
ideas, just now. It is not improbable that the 
repentant Mexicans will yet bring back again their 
old friend Santa Anna. 





NICARAGUA. 

General Walker, supported by about 400 armed 
Americans, maintains his place as Generalissimo 
at the head of the Nicaraguan revolution. The 
accounts that have reached us represent Nica- 
ragua as in a state of peace, and contented with the 
prospects held out to them by what seems a firm 
government. The general is sustained by the press 
as well as the cannon, having established an organ 
named E! Nicaraguensé¢, edited by Mr. Male. From 
this paper we learn that the supreme government of 
the State, in order to encourage the immigration of 
persons of thrift and industry have decreed a dona- 
tion of 250 acres of land to every single person 
entering and settling—100 acres additional being 
granted to the families coming. A system of colo- 
nization is laid down, and the above-named organ of 
the new s‘ate of things anticipates the most splendid 
results as regards the destiny of Central America, 
and goes so far as to quote the bishop of Nicaragua 
as having said in 1849: ‘“‘We want only an infusion 
of your people to make this broad land a garden of 
beauty and-the Eden of the world.”? A very odd 
thing tor the bishop to say. For, the American 
colonization once complete, and American ideasin 
the ascendant, his reverence would find his order 
shorn of much of iis old influence. A splendid ban- 
quet took place in the city of Granada, uniting all 
the dignituries and authorities of the government. 
Don Carios Tomas was the host and Preses—having 
President Rivas on his right, and General Walker 
on his left. The President proposed the health of 
the generalissimo—the Washington of Nicaragua, 
and the band played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’? With the 
‘Prosperity of Nicaragua,’’ was heard the Mar- 
setliatse ; and after ‘‘ the Peace and Union of Nica- 
ragua,’’? came ‘‘God Save the Queen!’’—a curious 
medley of airs, in unison with the amazing medley 
of guests. The host, Signor Tomas, had a picture 


of Washington, and emphatically hoped that Wa‘ker’ 


would imitate the pure example of that great man— 
that is, of course, not bring in any Yankees to knock 
down and overrun the Nicaraguan republic and 
government. The parallel was scarcely feasible or 
just—as the Nicaraguans will, no doubt, find out in 
time. The army of occupation is not idle, and 
financial and political agents have been sent out in 
all directions to procure aid or countenance. Col. 
Kewen has gone to California, for money and re- 
cruits, and Col. French has come to Washington, for 
recognition—as yet withheld. The Nicaraguense, 
speaking the sentiments of the new government, in- 
dicates, in its warm denunciations of British usurpa- 
tion and intrusion, the future policy of the Walkerite 
revolution. John Bull is to be shouldered out of his 
Mosquito Protectorate if possible. One would sup- 
pose that the two American commanders in Nicara- 
gua, Walker and Kinney, would fraternize and make 
common cause in such a promising field of enterprise. 
But the contrary is the fact. They look at one an- 
other like two strange cats meeting in a garret 
Walker, the conqueror, despises Kinney, the colo- 
nizer. The writers of Walker’s journal, Mr. Male 
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and others, do not hesitate to disparage the beaverish 
enterprise of the Mosquito colonel. It is not im- 
probable that Walker will yet deny the validity of 
the grants under which Kinney holds his ground, 
and spoil the enterprise of the latter. As matters 
stand, that question of Nicaragua is full of compli- 
cation and full of peril for most of those concerned. 
Should Walker hold his own, as the dictator, or 
mnilitary ruler of that state, tlie influence of England 
on the Mosquito territory would be doomed to ex- 
tinction ; but not without a protest and a struggle. 
And we seem to be on the eve of these things. The 
Clayton and Bulwer Treaty is an incomprehensible 
tangle, which nothing but the stroke of the sword can 
ever do away with. John Bull’s idea of keeping our 
influence out of Central America is as futile as that 
of Canute’s courtiers, who thought he could order 
back the tide after it had began to flow. Nicaragua 
is evidently lost both to the Spanish race and to 
England. 
THE OLD WORLD. 

Winter has silenced the warlike noises of the bel- 
ligerents of the Crimea, and both parties are pretty 
much as they have been for some time. The allies 
have been carrying off from southern Sebastopol 
, everything that may be of use to them in the work 
of hutting themselves; the four armies have had 
their men employed in the dismantlement. The 
houses and public buildings were attacked at the 
base ; *and on all sides could be heard the strokes of 
the hammers and the crash of falling rafters. Every 
man carried off what he pleased. At the same time, 
the engineers were carrying on their mining works 
in order to blow up the arsenals, parapets and go- 
vernment buildings of the town. The French corps 
d’armee was stationed along the Tchernaya, guarding 
against the chance of another Russian attack on the 
bridge of Traktir. Pellissier was keeping his army 
in good condition and preparing for winter. The 
English camp was a busy place. Every man was an 
architect, a stone-cutter, ® mason, a carpenter, a 
chimney-doctor, and so forth—all preparing to hy- 
bernate, and all bringing lower Sebastopol away in 
fragments. Meantime the Russians, who have greatly 
strengthened themselves in the northern forts, keep 
discharging their guns against the ruins whenever 
they perceive the conquerors prowling among them 
for sticks and scraps of furniture. The batteries of 
the allies were silent for days together. The St. 
Petersburg Northern Bee, the organ of the Russian 
government, far from being chilled by the wintry 
season, says the war is only beginning. Nothing 
indicates that the Czar is tired of the struggle, nor dis- 
posed to submit to the terms of the Westerns. Mean- 
time, Austria, Prussia and the German powers are 


— ——— * 


where they were, and resolved to keep out of the 
strife. Louis Napoleon has sent General Canrobert 
to Sweeden and Denmark, for the purpose, as some 
say, of inducing those powers to declare for the 
allies; but very probably to request them not to 
join the Russian emperor. Sweden and Denmark 
would never dare to draw a sword against the Ozar. 
| The King of Sardinia is as yet the only potentate who 
has ventured to declare himself for the Westerns, 
thinking his throne too remote to fear any future 
stroke of the Russian vengeance. This king, Victor 
| Emanuel, after having enjoyed the hospitalities of 
_Louis Napoleon and Paris, proceeded to London, 
_ where he became her majesty’s guest in the begin- 
| ning of December. After the stay of a week, he 
returned to France, blessing his stars, doubtless, for 
the strange chances which have made him of such 
importance to the policy of the two great Western 
monarchies. 

In the silence of the cannonades whispers of nego- 
tiation and peace are heard. The belligerents are 
tired of war; but the conditions of peace cannot be 
agreed on. It is probable that the questions growing 
out of the war will only be the means of prolonging 
it and widening the conflagration. The Western 
powers are disposed to establish an independent 
monarchy on the Danube—that of the United Pro- 
vineces; but Austria and the whole German Bund 
are opposed to this—a plan which, of course, has the 
deadliest hostility of the Czar. This is a germ of the 
| most perilous controversy in Europe. Meantime, it 
is easy to perceive from the organs of English opin- 
ion, that John Bull is angrily apprehensive of the 
policy of the President of the United Siates. The 
London Times says that unless Americans shall 
check the hostile propensities of General Pierce, we 
are all on the verge of a conflict ‘far more serious 
than that now waging between the allied powers and 
Russia.’? The Times also says it does not wish to in- 
terfere in our domestic polities ; but from a motive of 
friendship for the people of the states, it would direct 
their attention to the great defects of their govern- 
ment system—as visible in operation, declaring at 
the same time if they do not currect them, they will 
regret it! English opinion, just now, is strangely 
bitter against us; and we may expect to see some 
important results from such a feeling. The fact that 
a swarm of Americans are overrunning Nicaragu® 
from both oceans, and threatening the future of all 
Central America, is enough to account for the 
animus of England. The idea of appealing to the 
meek, sedentary, scrupulous people of these states, 
against the savage, quarrelsome, fillibustering pro- 
pensities of President Pierce, is worthy of the King 
of the Cockneys, and full of comedy for Uncle Sam’s 
children! 














Review of New Books. 


Mimic Life; or, Before and Behind the Curtain. 
A sertesof Narratives. By Anna Cora Ritchie, 
(formerly Mis. Mowatt.) Boston: Ticknor & 
HKields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume will probably equal in popularity 
Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’’ which 
has reached a circulation of twenty thousand copies. 
In point of style and pictorial power, it is superior 
to that work. 

“Jo reeord,’’? she says, ‘‘the singular incidents 
that occurred around me, and to sketch the striking 
incidents which awakened my interest, was a favorite 
employment during a professional career of nine 
years. Out of the many colored webs of life thus 
collected, the narratives that compose this volume 
are woven.”’ 


Prompter’s Daughter,’? and “The Unknown Tra- 
gedian.’’ Interesting in themselves as stories, they 
receive an additional interest as revelations of what 
passes ‘‘ behind the curtain.’? They give a vivid and 
genial representation of the comedy and tragedy, the 
pathos, passion, suffering, heroism, which a quick 





eye and sympathizing heart may detect in the lives | 


ofactors. Mrs. Ritchie paints almost every form of 
the real life which beats and burns beneath the 
‘mimic life’? of the theatre. She describes the 
eestasy of a first success, the numberless disagreeable 
incidents of a theatrical profession, and the difficul- 
ties presented by real scenes behind the curtain to 
the artistic rendering of the assumed character on 
the stage. With a few touches, she brings before us 
the insolence and selfishness which too often charac- 
terize the ‘‘star’’ in his intercourse with the lesser 
lights of the company, and the slights and insults 
which “ patient merit ’’ has to endure in the struggle 
foreminence. The general impression she leaves on 
the mind is favorable to the character of actors, 
and the book is calculated to dispel many unworthy 
prejudices, which are only worthy of being noticed 
from the fact that they are held by excellent people. 
Though the substance of the volume is true, the re- 
presentation evinces the constant action of an idealiz- 
ing imagination and a kindly spirit, softening what 
is unpleasant, and giving prominence to what is beau- 
tiful and good. It is a book to make for the author- 
ess friends as well as’admirers. 


oe 


Napoleon at St. Helena; or, Interesting Anec- 
dotes and Remarkable Conversations of the Em- 
peror during the five and a half years of his 
Captivity. By John S.C. Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Mr. Abbott’s original admiration of Napoleon 
seems, by adverse criticism, to have been raised into 


12 


» house of systems. 


of enjoyment. 





worship. The opening sentence of the present vol- 
ume readsthus: ‘‘The Emperor Napoleon, hy almost 
universal consent, is pronounced to be, intellectually, 
the most tllustrious of mankind.’? Now this is pal- 
pably incorrect. He is not, intellectually, placed by 
‘¢ almost universal consent ’’ above Cxesar, much less 
above Shakspeare. Again we are told that ‘the 
literature of our language affords no richer intellec- 
tual treat than the conversations of Napoleon.’’ 
What is Mr. Abbott’s notion of an ‘intellectual 
treat?’’ How extensive is Mr. Abbott’s acquaint- 
ance with Iisnglish literature ? 

With the exception of Mr. Abbott’s fanatical pane- 
gyrics, the present volume is really very valuable. 
It contains the most interesting portions of Napo- 
leon’s conversations at St. Helena, as geported in the 


These narratives are entitled, Stella,” “The | Works of Las Casas, O’Meara, Montholon, Autom- 


marchi, and others. In the comparatively small 

space of six hundred octavo pages, it gives a fair re- 

cord of Napoleon’s thoughts, opinions, and judg- 
ments. Those who admire Mr. Abbott’s Life of 

Napoleon, will, of course, obtain this sequel to it; 

those who do not admire that work, cannot help be- 

ing interested in this. 

Modern Pilgrims: Showing the Improvements in 
Travel, and the newest Methods of Reaching the 
Celestial City. By George Wood, Author of 
‘“« Peter Schlemthl in America.’’ Boston: Phil 
lins, Sampson & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


The motto of these volumes—‘ these things I write 
concerning them that seduce you’’—would indicate its 
purpose, even if the title were not sufficiently expli- 
cit. The book circulates the old methods of reaching 
Heaven, though a highly-colored satirical represen- 
tation of the failures of the new. It is a slaughter- 
As almost everybody is hit, Mr. 
Wood runs the risk of making an enemy wherever 
he finds a reader. If the judgment of the author is 
biased by his prejudices, so will be that of his rea- 
ders. Men will assail the work as much on princi- 
ples of self-defence as on principles of criticism. The 
field that Mr. Wood traverses, is wide, wide enough to 
include every form of religious belief*and philosophic 
opinion which has opened its own particular road to 
the Celestial City ; and he seems to understand the 
charlatan side, at least, of every'hing he attacks. 

Mr. Wood’s manner is peculiar and individual, 
even to eccentricity. He is evidently as great a lover 
of fun as of orthodoxy. His brow is bent in wrath, 
but the eyes beneath twinkle with glee and the sense 
The matter of the book indicates that 


the author’s devotion to truth is allied with a strong 

penchant for mischief. Romanism and Puseyism 

come in for a large share of his scorn and ridicule, 

but, lest his assaults on those who repose in religious 
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matters on ‘‘authority’’ should be mistaken, he | 


remorselessly caricatures Parkerism, Neumanism, 
Fourrierism, and all the other “‘isms’’ named after 
the heresiarchs who invented them. Many of his shots 
fall wide of their mark, especially, we think, when 
they are indiscreetly aimed at certain pet notions of 
our own. 

The form of the narrative is intended to be alle- 
gorical, but this intention is every now and then 
capriciously abandoned. 
resumes his mask, of his own sweet will. Real and 
allegorical persons and scenes are occasionally so 
mixed in the representation, as to produce a strongly 
heterogeneous impression. The writer’s farce is com- 
monly but the prelude to his tragedy, but his tragic 
scenes seem too extravagant to rest on any general 
basis of truth. The great defect of his criticisms on 
systems of belief opposed to his own, is th: ir external 
character. He judges of nothing from the position, 


and with the feelings of its earnest advocates; and | 


The author drops and | 


matter, to those which are already before the public, 
the edition will excel any one which has ever been 
issued before, ei:her in England or the United States; 
for elegance of mechanical execution, accuracy of 
text, brevity and completeness of annotation, full- 
ness of biographical information, and general sound- 
ness of critical judgment. Professor Child, the edi- 
tor, a well trained and enthusiastic student of Eng- 
lish literature, has not merely availed himsclt of the 
stores of illustrative knowledge to be found in the 
various English editions of the poets, but often relies 
with reason on the decisions of his own judgment, 
' and the results of his own research. The biography 
of Spenser, in the present edition, the most complete 
and exact that has yet been published, is an illus- 
tration of his power of reasoning out a correct result 
from very confused data, and of arranging facts, 
hitherto disconnected or contradictory, in their truo 
order and relations. 

The present edition is based on the excellent one, 








the influence of the book will be confined to the sect | prepared many years ago, by Mr. George 8. Hillard, 


and party whoge opinions it enforces, and whose op- 
ponents it ridicules. The scenes in which the non- 
sense and immorality of fashionable life are satirised, 
will be most generally relished, though we suppose, 
that readers will be most strongly interested by those 
passages in which they feel their own opinions aimed 
at, if not hit. 
do not command assent. 

Ghostly Colloquies. By the Author of ‘ Letters 
Jrom Rome,” ‘Clouds and Sunshine,’ ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This volume is composed of a series of colloquies, 

after the manner of Lord Lyttleton’s ‘ Dialogues 

of the Dead,”’ and Lander’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.’? They evince sound scholarship, fine taste, 
large and liberal views of life and character, geni- 

ality and vigor of thinking, all expressed in a 

fluent, harmonious, and graceful diction. The con- 

versations between Appicus and Vattel, Sejanus and 

Richard III., Salvator Rosa and Byron, Sophocles 

and Gray, have particularly pleased us. 

rest of the volume is enhanced by the direct bearing 
of most of the colloquies on American poliii¢s, litera- 
ture and society. That between Marcus Brutus and 

John Adams, might call a blush to the cheek of even 


1 wol, 12mo. 


a hardened member of congress. .It is well for us | 


to indulge occasionally in speculations as to what is 
thought by theegreat heroes and martyrs of liberty, 
of matters and things in our great Republic, with 
our worship of interests and treason to sentiment. 


The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. The 
Text carefully revised, and Illustrated with 
Notes, original and selected. By Francis J. 
Child. Boston: Little, Brown § Co. 
16m0. 


5 vols. 


This edition of Spenser is of the series of British 
poets, now in the course of being issued in Boston. 
It is not too much to say that, if the future volumes 
exhibit equal care, skill and taste in the editorial 





The book will stimulate thought, if it | 


The inte-, 


an edition which was preferred to Pickering’s, even 


| in England, and was very extensively circulated in 
| Great Britain. 


A large proportion of his notes have 
been retained. Professor Child, however, having 
succeeded in obtaining old copies of nearly all the 
poems, undertook a careful revision of the text, 

| which he found needed correction, even as printed in 
| Todd’s edition. ‘The glossary,’’ he says, ‘has 
| been entirely reconstructed, and pains have been 
taken to make the definitions at once philologically 
accurate and conformable with actual usage.’’? Theso 
definitions, it may be added, are given at the bottom 
of each page. 

We trust that so excellent and so cheap an edition 
of one of the five preeminently great English poets, 
will be successful in winning its way into many an 
American family, who now know Spenser merely by 
name, or through an occasional quotation. 

The thoughtful study of Spenser is of itself an edu- 
cation of the heart and imagination. Such an end- 
less succession of magnificent pictures—so much va- 
riety and fertility of invention—-sentiments so noble, 
chivalrous and refining—so much richness of expres- 
| sion—and melody so continuous, exquisite, and soul- 
satisfying—all harmonized by a spirit so sweet, wise, 
beautiful, exalted, tender, creative—make the read- 
ing of his works a perpetual delight and charm. 
Though he does not fasten the attention at first by 
the controlling interest of his story, he never loses 
a reader on whom the subtle magic of his numbers 
has once been fairly exercised ; and if his ‘ wide- 
wandering”’ imagination is rarely so condensed as 
to exhibit the electric power of creative passion, and 
to hurl those bolts which at once smite and irradiate, 
its expansiveness and exhaustless fertility almost 
make us reconciled to its defect in impassioned 
might; or rather, let us say, that we have ‘such 
wondrous great contentment’”’ in Spenser as he is, 
that we do not wish him to be other than he is. 
Preéminently ‘the poet’s poet,’’ it would be well 
for the elevation of the popular mind if he were also 
the people’s. 
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The Russian Empire: Its Resources, Government, 
and Policy By a‘ Looker On,” from America. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 1 
vol, 12mo. 


This is an intelligent and well-written account of 
the Russian Empire, evinciug diligence in the collec- 
tion of materials, and having for its general object 
ihe defence of Russia in her present contest with the 
Allies. The book is one-sided, but the side it takes 
has not heretofore had justice done to it. The evi- 
dence on which a fair judgment of the contest must 
be formed, is to be drawn from the partizan state- 
ments of both sides. By throwing facts out of their 
relations, each party can readily make out a case for 
itself. 

The Onyx Ring, by John Sterling. With a Bio- 
graphical Preface, by Charles Hale. Boston: 

Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We are glad to see an American edition of this ad- 
mirable work. The idea of the story is original, 
and well worked out. The hero has a magical ring, 
by breathing on which, at an appointed hour, he can 
immediately become the person he desires to be. 
The great truth inculcated is, that a man should 
work dutifully with the powers God has given him, 
and in the situation God has designed for him, and 
to shun that morbid discontent with himself and with 
his position, which poisons so many lives in our day. 
The hero becomes the man he envies, and then 
gladly returns to himself. Walsingham, one of these 
persons, is intended to represent Goéthe, and the 
features and character of Carlyle are clearly enough 
discerned in the delineation of Collins. It is impos- 
sible, in so slight a notice as this, to convey an idea 
of the author’s skill in the management of his story. 
While the book has all the interest of romance, it is 
richly laden with the results ef patient thought and 
penetrating observation. We extract the description 
of Carlyle, (Collins,) which is as truthful as it is 
friendly :— 

‘‘ We was hardly of middle age, and of rather low 
stature. That which struck you at first as most re- 
markable in his appearance, was the bright glow of 
his complexion, and the silver-gray of his long, 
floating hair. He had rather small, dark eyes, 
which did not fix with keenness, but seemed most 
frequently averted in abstraction. There was, how- 
ever, an air of quietness and resolution about all his 
actions. His head always looked firmly set, his 
hand tense, as if to gripe or clench. His feet seemed 
rooted where he set them down. Iil-health, or grief, 
or natural character, had added a strong cast of sad- 
ness, and even of harshness, to his countenance; and 
there was something so earnest and vigorous about 
the whole aspect, as to give the notion of a catapult 
kept ever loaded to discharge its weighty missile. 
This often came in the shape of some rude and sud- 
den phrase, violent and picturesque, but also lumin- 
ous as a burning arrow. Kindliness and honesty 
were apparent at first sight, and gained increased 
value on better knowledge. He had lived in edu- 





cated society, had traveled, and read much. Two 
or three years before the present time, he had come 
to the spot where he now lived, hired a cottage with 
a tolerable garden, and there established a great num- 
ber of beehives, the inhabitants of which drew their 
fragrant honey chiefly from the healthy surface of the 
neighboring hills. He attended to them himself, and 
appeared to derive his principal, if not his only sup- 
port, from them. Many of his hours he spent in 
wandering alone over the hills. But it was a plea- 
sure with him to meet with any casual strangers, 
however squalid their wretchedness. He also spoke 
without reluctance to persons of the highest class of 
society, who happened to fall within his reach. But 
if he found them barren and worthless, he swung 
them off impatiently, often with some grim jest, and 
shaking his bent brows, went on his way sullen and 
thoughtful.’’ 

We hope that this volume will have sufficient suc- 
cess to induce the publishers to reprint Sterling’s 
Essays, which are among the most valuable contri- 
buted to the periodical literature of the century. 


Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage 
Landor, Edited by George Stillman Hillard. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


We cordially advise our readers to obtain this 
beautiful volume. Considered as a specimen of 
typography, it is very creditable to the country, re- 
minding one of Pickering’s editions of the elder 
prose writers. Mr. Hillard, in whom taste is an in- 
stinct, as well as a trained faculty, has performed 
his labor of selection with admirable discrimination. 
The topics under which he has grouped his quota- 
tions, are chiefly Politics and Government, Litera- 
ture and Criticism, Love, Friendship, and the Do- 
mestic Affections. On all of these subjects, Landor 
writes with great beauty, power, and wisdom. The 
study of the volume cannot fail to make the reader 
desirous of a more extensive acquaintance with Lan- 
dor’s works. Mr. Hillard, in a brief and thoughtful 
preface, sums up, with judicial impartiality, the 
merits and defects of his author. In afew condensed 
sentences, weighty with thought, he states the cha- 
racteristics of Landor’s genius, and his statements 
are criticisms. 


The Testimony of an Escaped Novice from the 
Sisterhood of St. Joseph, Entmettsburg, Mary- 
land, the Mother-House of the Sisters of Charity 
in the United States. By Josephine M. Bunk- 
ley. New York: Harper §& Brothers. 1 vol 
12mo. 


Miss Bunkley, in this volume, gives the long- 
expected account of her life, and of life generally, 
at the Convent of St. Joseph, and also a narrative 
of her escape. The volume was provoked by a 
‘‘defamatory letter’’ respecting her, published by 
the @uperior of the Convent. By a large class of 
readers, the book will be eagerly devoured and 
highly relished 
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TnovueH we are upon the threshold of the last 
month of winter, there are no indications of the light 
spring tissues, except those which are furnished by 
a sight at the samples of the goods ordered, and soon 
expected to arrive. In fact, the winter gayeties 
seem to be indulged in with a finer relish and greater 
zest as the season for in-door festivities draws to a 
close. This is also the casein Paris; for our corres- 
pondent writes that ‘the city is as gay as possible, 
and the circles of fashion are brilliant in the extreme ; 
therefore, I beg of you not to give credit to any false 
reports that you may hear of our dullness, or of our 
want of invention, etc., etc.; for, as to the former, 
we know it only by name; and the latter I hope we 
shall never experience. 
enough, that let what will happen, we never lose 
sight of fashion.’’ And now, as nothing has hap- 
pened here to stop her progress, or to prevent us from 
enjoying the result of her kind attentions in our re- 
gard, to the utmost limit, we will proceed without 


gant among our dames les plus distingwées :— 


LADIES’ ATTIRE. 
® DRESSBS. 

Young Misses’ Dress.—The very charming young 
lady who ran clapping her hands with joy to her 
mamma, because flounces were going out, and smal] 
bonnets coming in—has recently experienced another 
pleasurable emotion. Victoria, having one daughter 
of a very interesting age, and another old enongh to 


ask questions and begin to have an eye to the beau- | 


tiful, is taking the direction of young misses’ toilet 

under her own patronage; and the gallant French 

manufacturer—always with an eye to business—was 

not long in finding out this fact, hence the beafitiful 

creations for very young ladies. Of course, young 

misses wear high dresses a basgue. Long basques 
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I am sure you know well | 








are the fashion, trimmed from the bottom button at 
the waist, across the bottom of the skirt, with either a 
fringe or a narrow ruffle of the goods of the dress. 
The buttons up the front are of tortoise-shell, or 
pearl, or of passementery, being ornamental silk but- 
tons. The skirt is without flounces, and rather full— 
it is made to set prettily, by wearing over a double 
petticoat, stuffed with hair or wool, and quilted. 
The pagoda sleeve, or a sleeve to fitthe arm down 
near to the elbow, and then make a great puff over 
the elbow, and trim the end of the sleeve like the 
bottom of the skirt. There is a round dretelles, like 
a narrow fichu, (kerchief,) which extends across the 
hack like a hertha, and edged on the lower side, (the 
top is sewed to the dress,) the same as the basque 
and ends of sleeves. The collar.and undersleeves 
are of Swiss muslin or walenciennes. The favorite 
goods is droguet, of mais color, with narrow black 
serpentine stripes longitudinally. A favorite style 
is to edge the sleeves, basques and bretelles with two 
rows of narrow black lace, set two inches apart. The 
bottom of the basque is formed into about ten ser- 
pentine rounds, and the back is cut very narrow at 
the waist. The dress is pretty, distingwé and plain. 
There are numerous silks in fine thread stripes, in- 
tended for young girls, besides the various taffetas 
for demoiselles in cross-stripes a travers. Flounces 
are only worn by very young ladies to attend a 
dancing-school exhibition, and then they are narrow 
and numerous, being more like ruffies than flounces. 
On these occasions they wear the fichu Sainte-Claire 
invented by Victoria. , 

It is not fashionable to detract from the natural 
beauty of youth by too much dress; for, it being 
always more or less beautiful, requires less aid from 
external ornament. Therefore, simplicity in form, 
color, and texture, are most suitable; so true it is, 
that beauty is, ‘‘when unadorned, adorned the 


: | most.’? 
delay, to inform you of what is reckoned most ele- 


Ball-Dresses.—The styles have dwindled down to 


the number of barely two, and the inventors boast 
_ the architectural names of composite and pyrimidal. 


The “‘ composite’’ is composed of a sky-blue or pink 
taffetas, covered with a tunic, and otherwise orna- 
mented with lace, and flowers and foliage in natural 
colors, according to the taste of the wearer. The 
bodies are worn very low from shoulder to shoulder, 
across the back, the top forming a curved line, above 
which projects the finely embroidered muslin chem?- 
sette. The front is not so low on the bosom; but a 
favorite style is a revers d fichu, disclosing a beau- 
tiful lace chemisette shading the bosom. The plate 
of last month contains a very favorable representa- 
tion of a dress of this style or general character. 
The “ pyramidal”? dress is of Isly-green taffetas or 
brocades, in pyramids of wreaths and flowers and 
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foliage, from the bottom of the skirt to the waist, | feathers; but these, notwithstanding the attractions 


either embroidered in black silk or in those to form 
natural colors for the foliage and flowers; or the py- 
ramids are formed of velvet, in leaves, vines and 
flowers, rendering the skirt at once the most rich, 
fresh, lively and beautiful that it is possible to ima- 
gine. Sometimes the pyramids are embroidered in 
silver and gold; and in Lyons, the weavers have 
imitated the embroidery, so as to place the style 
within reach of those in moderate circumstances. 
What philanthropists! Waists for ball-dresses are 
pointed, and without basques. Basques do not ap- 


pear well in a ball-room, and the long basques of the | 
present time require a fit very closely adjusted to — 


the figure, for appearing well on any person but the 
very tall, or the very young with delicate form. 
From the top of the dress there is a bertha or revers, 
extending down, about six inches deep, from the top 
of the very low dress, edged with black lace or 
fringe, and the bertha is also ornamented, in keeping 


with the skirt, with small pyramids of embroidery | 


all round, and a row of Venetian black lace falls to 


within three or four inches of the elbow; at the head | 


of the lace on the bottom of the pyramids on the 
revers, are knots of lace-ribbon, with ends falling to 
the bottom of the lace. 

Hlead-dress d la Rachel, with double bandeauz, or- 
namented with crimson velvet roses and silver foliage, 
with a couple of small coquetish curls of hair behind 
each ear, reaching to the shoulders. Bracelets of 
gold and cameo, white gloves of white kid, which 
extend up on the wrist, and close with two silver 
buttons; shoes of white satin; stockings of Scotch 
linen finely embroidered. 

The above dress is more especially adapted to a 
select sotrée dansante (private evening dancing 
party) than to a public ball, where it is presumed 
the tastes are generally less refined and discriminat- 
ing. We mentioned in our last that flowers and 
foliage for balls, and feathers and ribbons for the 
opera, are the appropriate coz ffures, and we may 
add that flowers intermingled with bows and ends of 
velvet, in numerous shades, generally deck the 
heads at our evening parties; and among the most 
favorite for the purpose we mention the white lilac,, 


with its own foliage, the poppy, the red and white 


heath, the cactus, roses in all colors, of which from 
the white moss to the deepest purple of carmine and 
black awances (shades). Gold b/oude is much used 
in the head-dresses for the evening tot/ette, some- 
times mixed with a torsade of velvet, either ponceau 
or light green, finishing on one side with a long 
barbe, and on the other with a bunch of small white 
feathers. This style of dress is exceedingly becom- 
ing to a lady of thirty, and is called cotiffures @ la 
Valois. This blonde is also used for the Mary 
Stuart cap, which is in high favor, and formed en- 
tirely of this lace and trimmed with rose-buds or 
small bunches of fuchias, mixed at each side with 
coques of velvet, forming large tufts and raising the 


lace. The same cap may be made with white | 


blonde and black lace, trimmed with fancy flowers, 
composed of a mixture of crape, velvet and Brazil 


| of novelty, do not supersede the use of those which 
| resemble nature; and the sweet peas, iris, heartsease 
and chrysanthemums, are much worn, made of velvet. 

Among the latest and most recherché ball dresses, 
are those which consist of a double skirt of pink 
tulle illusion over pink g/acé. The upper skirt is in 
the tunic form and has two flounces, (this dress is of 
the same gender as the one worn by the Empress 
Eugenia at the grand féte of closing the Crystal 
Palace in the Champs Elysées) each surmounted by 
_ bowillonnés and bordered by three rows of pink 
satin ribbon, edged with narrow white blowde. The 
underskirt is made with the tulle illusion double. 
_ The trimming of this skirt is composed of pink satin 

ribbon in perpendicular rows. The corsage is in 

folds and pointed in front; the sleeves in double 
puffs are trimmed with pink ribbon and narrow, 
white blonde. A bouquet of pink and white roses 
in the centre of the corsage, and a wreath of the 
same flowers in the hair, complete the costume. 

[ce A suggestion to the modeste (dress or bonnet- 
maker) : Do not follow the dictates of fashion blindly. 
Whatever dress you may be wanting to cut, study 
all about it first; be mistressofit. Then, out of the 
| numerous designs presented, select the beauties of 
| each, and so combine them as to create a novelty, 
more tasteful than any of the originals of which you 
' have read; and if, you will communicate the design 
' to us, we will place it before the fashionable world, 
and who knows but that Americans may very soon 
decide for themselves as to the appearance they shall 
prefer to assume. 

Robe de Chambre.—Of the most desirable styles, 
we mention those of India muslin, embroidered in 
gold like the India tissues, or in white cachemire 
with three rows of embroidery in Greek figures with 
white silk aw plumetis up the fronts and across the 
bottom. These styles are appropriate accessories to 
the trousseau (bride’s clothes). — 

A very coquetish robe de chambre is @ revival of 
that worn during the reign of Louis XV., of Pekin, 
in wide stripes of red and drab, with small red chiné 
flowers on the drab stripes. This dress is nearly 
high-bodied, cut square both back and front. The 
body and skirt are in one piece, the former trimmed 
round the top with a row of wide ruching ala Vielle, 
which is carried down the front and the bottom of 
the skirt with very wide ribbon of the colors of the 
robe. Small Pompadour bows ornament the front of 
the body between the two rows of ruches, Sleeves 
plain or “ flat’’ at the top, with a wide flounce, with 
a deep flounce,extending below the elbow and edged 
with a ruche. Cord and tassels red and drab. Che- 
misette and undersleeves of embroidered muslin. 
The robe is open in front, disclosing a white muslin 
underskirt, embroidered and made with two deep 
flounces, scolloped edges and headed with a small 
ruche. Small cap of lace trimmed with papillomws— 
bows of ribbons to match the red stripe of the robe. 
Very wide brides or strings. 

Lingerte.—Now for a charming morning dress 
that is so coquetish and chatoyante (fresh, bright, 
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and tellingly disguising), as to improve the tea and 
the taste of everything at breakfast. First, cap of 
embroidered jaconet muslin, trimmed with a ruche 
a la Veille, coques ef ribbon, mixed with the bor- 
der; wide scolloped-edged strings, of embroidered 
muslin. Ribbons to suit the complexion of the 
wearer may mix and relieve the plies of muslin at 
the sides, and the deep apron. Cazaweck of jaconet 
(a cazaweck is along sack, reaching nearly to the 
knees, and fitting the body perfectly), the body cut 
so as to turn off over the shoulders from the centre 
of the breast, so as to be only half high. The edges 
are widely embroidered in simple but tasteful 
designs, and two other narrower rows of embroidery 
are thrown across the skirt, dividing the basquine 
equally with them. There are five round-ended 
straps placed at equal distances, from a trifle below 
the waist to the top of the dress, the lower one— 
being below the most hollow part of the waist—is 
about 5 inches long, the next above about 4, the 
next 3, the next 44, and the top one 54 inches long, 
embroidered in keeping with the rest of the dress. 
The sleeves in the pagoda cut, are three quarters in 
length, open at the top, and embroidered and 
strapped like the front of the bodice. The skirt of 
this dress is embroidered very wide down the front, 
and across the bottom the same width as the bottom 
of the cazaweck, being about six inches; and at inter- 
vals there are openings to the knee, which are faced 
or underlaid with the same, and the openings closed 
with five straps each, like those on the front of the 
body and top of sleeves. Fine embroidered chemi- 
sette, with small collar in tulip fronts, and closed 
with a cameo brooch, are seen above the cazaweck. 
Under-sleeves embroidered and drawn in so as to 
form one puff over the wrist, while the ruffle end 
extends down over the top of the hand. 

There is no marked change in the style of caps, 
but then, of course, fashion is progressive, and the 
wide plaid ribbons, and those of velvet, with small 
bands of black velvet, mix with velvet flowers in 
different colors, but chie!y of black for morning 
wear. 

DEMI-TOILET. 

Morning Call Dress.—Brocades, moire antique, 
and black taffetas are employed for these dresses, 
the two first being of dark colors. Dresses for morn- 
ing calls, whether intended for walking or in a car- 
riage, should be made with very few ornaments. 
They should be rich, but not gaudy. One of the 
most unique, comfortable, and attractive styles— 
especially intended for walking, to make calls, and 
to do shopping at such elegant commercial palaces 
as Stuart’s and Beck’s—is called the Robe Ristori ; 
named after the favorite successor to Rachel, in 
dramatic terms, by some of the Parisians. For this 
choice piece of news, we expect the same amount of 
thanks that was bestowed upon an acquaintance of 
ours, who delivéred a lecture on Pope, and who 
assumed that not one of his audience had ever heard 
of that distinguished writer. ‘‘Pope,’’ he said, 
‘lived inthe eighteenth century. Te was a satirist, 
was deformed, and had a friend named Dr. Arbuth- 





not, to whom he wrote an epistle in verse, many 
lines of which have become popular. He is, also, 
the author of an ‘Essay on Man;’ and I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with a translation of 
Homer, which is undoubtedly from his pen.”’ 

The Ristori is of black cloth, made with a basque, 
fitting the figure as closely as a riding habit, and 
extending to cover a third of the skirt, and black 
velvet points enliven the otherwise plainness of the 
skirt, by extending half way up to the bottom of the 
waist: they are not straight-lined triangular points, 
but are curved, so as to give the bottom of the cloth 
the shape of pine-apple points. The pagoda sleeves 
are trimmed like the bottom of the basque. Plain 
skirt, very full, and made with a small train. 
Trains are becoming general in Paris, where the 
ladies promenade with their skiris hanging over one 
arm, to give a Bloomeritish effect to the nether ex- 
tremities by a display of the prettiest white stockings 
and lace-boots that can be found short of ‘‘ Powers’ 
Greek Slave.’’ But in the eastern cities of America 
the ladies wear short dresses demi-toilet as well as 
for negligé ; and with gaiter-boots of morocco, with 
heavy soles, they appear comfortable and at ease, 
without which it is impossible to appear elegant. 
The sleeves are plain at the top, very large at the 
elbow, and next to enormous at the bottom, which 
is just abuve the wrist. The body closes up the 
front with velvet buttons. Collar and undersleeves 
mousquetarres ; the sleeves closing at the wrist with 
two small gold buttons. The mousquetaire collar is 
a small, fine linen one, without embroidery, with 
square corners and plain edges; the ends of the 


| Sleeves are gathered to a plam turn over wristband. 


Imperial blue velvet bonnet, with small feathers of 
the same color, and a black lace fall thrown back. 
Blonde cap, trimmed with small red velvet flowers, 
with velvet strings. 

Dinner Dress.—This should be as plain as is 
possible in preserving an air of elegance, and 4 
slight dash of retruse fascination. It is contended 
by some persons that flounces should never be worn 
on a dinner dress; but the English always recom- 
mend flounces, and we rather think they are right; 
because hoops are uncomfortable for such a dress, 
and all dresses but the flounced ones are worn over 
hooped petticoats; but hoops are not intended for 
flounced dresses, the beauty of which consists in 
drapery; we shall therefore assume that flounces ¢ 
dispositions of from three to five constitute the 
most appropriate dinner-dress. They are generally 
made in the basque style, and half high, being 
square across the back and bosom, with avbeautifully 
embroidered lace stomacher—fascinatingly diaphanr- 
ous—seen between straps confining the fronts of the 
basque, all the edges of the basque and straps being 
trimmed with a very narrow black lace. Black and 
maroon taffetas, Isly green, and imperial blue, are 
also favorite colors, and the flounces should be more 
or less enlivened wiih velvet and lace. A casaque 
of black velvet, the edges, sleeves and bertha 
trimmed with adeep scollop-edged lace, headed with 
a row of smail velvet buttcns, and a tracery of gimp, 
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isa comfortable and enlivening dress for wear at a 
large dinner-party ; and if the bottom of the casaque 
be ornamented with two rows of deep lace. so much 
the more beautiful and rich. 
ment is in appropriate keeping with a purple or 
maroon motre dress, the skirt of which is formed of 
three flounces, each one being trimmed with a wide 
band of black velvet near the edge, and a very nar- 
row one a little above, avd another immediately on 
the edge,—the flounces being edged also with large 
pineapple poinis of black lace. Cameo bracelets. 
Coiffure in undulating bands; the head being en- 
circled with a wreath of black velvet and pink rib- 
bon; from the temples around the back of the head 
are attached black velvet and pink silk ribbons, in 
folds and knots, extending to cover the ears, back of 
the neck, and the floating ends extend several inches 
below the narrow lace collar shown above the high- 
necked casaque. 

Chez-sot.—Toilets for home wear should always 


receive great atteniion by the wearer, because in 


that dress she is supposed to display her own taste, 


instead of dressing to suit a particular party or | 


occasion. It should be at once tasteful, unobtru- 


sively plain, and as rich as circumstances would | 


seem to require. We will present «a couple of 
samples. Oloth of Tunis in lavender color, cut high- 
necked, with a basque, (in our opinion, basques 
should never be worn except by girls in their teens, 
housekeepers, and elderly ladies at home, for their 
resemblance to a petticoat and short-gown proves a 
perfect kitchen-appropriateness and a parlor in- 
adaptation; but they are in fashion, and with a 
shrug of shoulders, we ask, what can we do?) 

Full skirt, without further trimming than a tablier 


(apron) in front, formed of ribbons placed flat, having 


ten rows on the skirt, ten inches long at the waist, 
and twenty inches long at the bottom, with a double 


bow knot at each end, and a similar one in the mid- | 


dle of each ribbon. The ribbon is a purple velvet, 
two inches wide, the same that trims the basque, 


which is eut high; and velvet ribbons, with a knot | 
at each end and one in the centre, trim the front of 


the body of the basque, and the edge is of the same 
ribbon, the bottom being in long shallow scollops, at 
the bottom angle of each, there being a knot like 
those on the skirt and front of bodice. There is a 


bertha worn with this dress, passing across the back | 


a trifle below the shoulders, and ending at the knoés 
of the upper row of ribbons over the breasi—the ber- 
tha being trimmed in keeping with the rest of the 
dress. The sleeves are composed of two dozclonnes 
(puffs,) with the same velvet ribbons, trimming them 
lengthwise in four rows, at equal distances, termi- 
nating above the wrist in knots like those of the 
apron-skirt and bodice of the saguwe. A brooch- 
collar, embroidered az plumet?s, and closed with a 
cameo; undersleeves of plain muslin, closed by an 
embroidered extre-deuz, with pearl double-buttons, 
and drawn in at the centre to show two puffs below 
the sleeves. Large jet beads, spotted with precious 
stones, formed into a bracelet, and for the other 
wrist, one of small pearls and coral chains assorted. 


This dress over-gar- | 


|The hair disposed very flat, parted from the fore 
| head over the centre of the head, and back of the 
' forehead it forms a loosely-puffed band, supported 
by the ear, rolled under very low at the back of the 
neck, and confined by two braided tresses. Shoes 
of silk like the dress. This dress is intended for a 
young lady, and the following for her mother :— 

Dress of taffetas de Nice, being a shade between 
the sea and Isly-greens, made high in the neck, which 
is surmounted by a very narrow lace collar, closed 
with a brooch of opal. The skirt is cOmposed of 
three deep flounces, equally dividing it, each one 
edged with a black velvet ribbon two inches wide, 
above which a quadrille or lattice work of velvet 
ribbons is formed, eight inches deep on the bottom 
flounce, five inches on the second one, and three 
inches on the top one. The body is adjusted ex 
potute, and from the waist to nearly even with the 
top of the shoulders, the stomach is covered with two 
inch diameter squares of narrow velvet ribbon, in 
keeping with the trimming of the skirt. Black vel- 
vei bretelles start from beneath a black velvet knot, 
with floating ends at the waist behind, and proceed 
| over the tips of the shoulders, being about four 
inches wide, coming down to the waist in front, 
where they approach each other within three inches, 
and are gathered and form a knot, (at the lower edge 
ef the bodice,) from which they proceed in long 
floating ends, reaching to the centre of the skirt. 
The sleeves are cut in the pagoda shape, with one 
deep frill, or ruffle, or flounce, reaching from just 
above the elbow to near the wrist; at the sewing on 
of the ruffle, there is a little quadrille, or row of 
latiice-work, in keeping with that on the stomach and 
| the flounces; and at the bettom of the sleeves there 
is a quadrille of five inches deep, to harmonize with 
the remainder of the trimmings. _ The undersleeve is 
also in the pagoda shape, because it is supposed that 
the arm is fully developed; par consequence, it is 
| ornamented with a rich scollop-edged undersleeve 
| of Venice lace. The bracelets are of frosted gold and 
precious stones. The shoes are of the same goods as 
the dress. The hair is disposed in puffed bands, 
(bandeauz bouffants,) held up by a braided tress 
over the head, which is lost in the ornamental knot 
of lustrous tresses behind the head, and quite low 
at the neck. 

Full Totlet.—The manufacturers have not before, 
| within the present century, produced textures so 
gorgeous, in combination with so much good taste 
and artistic skill, as at present; and this is to be 
ascribed in part to the Great Exposition in Paris; 
indeed, many of the artists of the loom worthily vie 
with those of the canvas, and in the Exhibition have 
had their merits equally recognized. The dress 
which was considered the most distinguished, con- 
sists of rose taffeta, with three flounces of chiné- 
woven velvet, in various colors, and finished with so 
much taste and excellence, as to resemble more the 











ture; the edges of the flounces are finished with a 
woven fringe, with corresponding trimmings on the 
bodice. This dress is also very beautiful in some 





tracings of pencil and brush, than a mere woven tex- » 
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other light colors, such as blue, emerald-green, lilac, | elbow and wrist, with undersleeves of three flounces 
and maize—all fashionable colors. We will proceed | of lace reaching to the knuckles. As the goods are 
to describe a few of the most attractive costumes for | usually of black taffeta or dark purple moire, with 


the sotrce. 

Dress of rose taffeta.—Low body—the top de- 
scribing a curve between the shoulders, and sweep- 
ing over them, forms a triangular point on the 
breast, the front of the body being in circular flu- 
tings, appearing full and curving a little at the top, 
having the appearance of a surplus waist. The top 
of the bodite is ornamented with a bertha in two 
rows of blonde, with feather edges in pipin points. 
Che short sleeves—-not too decoleté—not too short, 


formed by a blonde flounce, edged in feather-fringe | 


like the bertha. Bouquet of roses and natural leaves 
ornaments the front of breast as a stomacher. 


pineapple points, edged with feather-fringe. 


flounces, pipin points and feather-fringe edges. Hair 
flat in front, brought back, and the ends of the tresses 
back of the neck, concealed with a narrow scarlet 
ribbon passing round the head, over the first fold 
and under the second fold of the hair; and a couple 
of crimson velvet flowers—very small—enliven each 
side of the head. Gold and pearl bracelets. Gloves 
of the faintest creamy nuance. Rose taffeta shoes, 
like the dress. 


ing in a blunt point on the back, and a longer and | 
sharper one in front, was one of the freshest and 


most enlivening that we have seen. From the top 
of the body there was a deep fall of black lace, 
commonly denominated bertha, or brete/s. 
flounces of taffeta and two of lace, formed the short 
sleeves, the fashion of which is to reach half way to 
the elbow; and three-quarters of the skirt from the 
bottom, was completety covered with three flounces 
of black lace. 
the lace of the bertha, sleeves, and flounces of the 
skirt, being trimmed in large squares of four inch 


diameter, with narrow black velvet ribbon, forming | 


little knots with floating ends at the top of the body 
and the top flounce; also, the front was trimmed 
with three little ties. Hair in double bandeaux, 
with the bands separated by a couple of velvet rose- 
buds, and the tresses on the back of the neck done 
up @ la Duchesse. A maize-colored dress, with 


skirt like the first, and the body covered with a half- | 


high canezou of richly embroidered white lace, en- 
livened with insertions of pink ribbons. Hair comb- 
ed upward and back from the forehead, held by a 


roll forwards, all terminating behind the neck in | 


braided tresses, done up in loops—ornamented at 
the.sides with a few single roses, and one at the se- 
cond roll over the centre of the forehead, rendering 


the toute ensemile a tiara like Cleopatra’s, substitut- | 


ing hair and flowers for precious stones. 


The | 
upper half of the skirt was covered with blonde, with | 
The 
lower half of the skirt was composed of three blonde 


An emerald taffeta dress, with the | 


same shaped bodice, that is, rather short, terminat- 


Two 


The marked peculiarity consisted in 


| velvet bands woven in the goods, the skirt will be 
| full and without flounces, but worn over a double 
| petticoat interlined with hair and thickly quilted, 
which is more comfortable and beautiful than the 
| hoops. 

| OVER-DRESSES. 

So much has already been said upon this subject, 
| that we deem it only necessary to state that the long 
_ winter robes previously described by us, are now the 

favorite garments of the season, and that nothing new 
of note has since appeared. 

furs.—Sable is always in fashion. In addition to 
what we stated at the commencement of winter, 
ermine or swansdown more frequently trims the 
edges of the white-sleeved cloak for the opera. 

Bonnets.—Of the infinite variety of bonnets, there 
ure only two styles which are the fashion; these are 
the buridan and the pamela. While the two names 
are opposed in gender, each presents a fantasy 
equally novel, coquetish and charming. 

The buridan is the most delicious hat that can be 
imagined! It is of velvet, blondes, and flowers inter- 
mixed with an elegance which, quite original and 
gracious, offers a cachet of inimitable distinction. 
| The hat is of rose velvet, épinglé, the front (/a passe) 
of a form entirely round and coqguette, framing tne 
face in a manner to receive the ornaments and flowers 
_and blondes which cross over the front, stopping at 
| the bandeaux each side. The crown, of tulle 
foundation, returns to fall on the front in little shells 
turned with 4/ondes. The same shells form the 
apron; they are lightly raised at each side of the 
hat to disclose a bunch of rose and white feathers, 
_which are thrown backwards by the apron; at the 
other side, a similar shell is relieved by a knot of 
ribbons with floating ends. The border of the crown 

is similarly trimmed with blondes. The strings are 
of rose velvet and white taffeta, forming damier 
similar to the ribbons which compose the soeud. 

A hat entirely similar in form and ornaments, was 
_of our American green, ornamented with black lace. 
| The bunch of feathers on the side were of green and 

black, and the ribbons of green taffeta were trace 
_with very narrow bands of black velvet. The in- 
terior of the passe was ornamented with foliage of 
rose and May flowers, balancing in the dowellonais 
the white blonde intermixed with little bands of 
black velvet. The May flowers are not of velvet, 
nor of crape, nor of satin, though apparently com- 
posed of a mixture of the three, as are also the lilies 
which are also used in ornamenting these charming 
hats, The flowers reproduced in lilac, in blue, and’ 
incherry, are also adopted for ornamenting this style 
| of hat. 
Moire antique is also employed for the buridans. 





The full dress for a lady rather past the middle | 
age, is high-necked, embroidered linen or lace collar, | This stuff—so well known—becomes grand style 
very full and elevated; front of body closed with | where it is supported by the accessories of blonde, 
tortoise buttons. Bodice with basques or pointed, flowers and feathers. For this, the moss rose appears 
but the sleeves must reach half way between the each side nearly smothered in blonde, and with the 
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buds of the same rose crossing the passe and inter- 
mingling with the bandeaux of hair in most ravishing 
coquetry. 

The pamela is not less sedustive than the buridan. 
This has a double passe, one of which frames or 
encloses the face, and the other appears like the 
commencement of the apron and crown, combined ; 
relieved and elevated on each side, (quite coal-scuttle- 
ish were it only larger) to disclose the ears and the 
ornaments filling the space between the double fronts. 
At each side of the head and under the front, the 
ornaments are lightly veiled with lace and by the 
blonde placed on the second passe. 

One of the most simple bonnets of this gender is of 
black velvet, with a single large rose placed on one | 
side to divide or sustain the second passe, which was 
enclosed under a lace that floated all over the bon- 
net. A second lace was placed at the upper edge of 
the apron. The border of the passe, or edge of the 
front, was trimmed with a small round-cornered veil. 
Under the front were rose-buds, intermixed with 
little clasps of pearl de jais. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


Lady at the left.—Purple velvet high dress, and 
full dress for chez soz, for evening wear at home by 
the lady of the house or mansion. This dress is | 





aljusted at the body and cut across at the waist, and 


a short skirt with hollow top sewed to the body, or 
the body extends d la basque, the flounces of velvet 
épinglé edged with satin ribbon extending the skirt 
to the length necessary. ‘The sleeve is formed of 
three fringed flounces and a puff. The bodice or 
basque is enlivened by velvet ball-buttons, as re- 
presented. The lace collar is large, in the latest 
style. Lace head-dress with purple velvet ribbon. 
Shoes of purple velvet. 

The Daughter at theleft.—High dress of Isly green, 
pointed in front and approaching the shape of a 
point on the back. The skirt is covered to the hips 
with diagonal flounces, edged with a little row of 
lace, with which also all the flounces are headed 
round the hips. The pagoda sleeves are formed ot 
flounces edged with lace, like the skirt. The fichu- 
bretelles, passing round the back across from shoulder 
to shoulder, and terminating in long, round ends in 
front, are also edged with black lace, like the skirt 
and sleeves. The body is closed with pearl buttons. 
Undersleeves of fine muslin, enlivened by little black 
velvet ribbons. Head-dress, d la Rachel. 

Things of parure as the apogee of iashion, are the 
laces, round berthas, pointed berthas, forming fichu 
front and rear—called bretelle, which are placed as 
well on the high as the low dresses. 

Lace collars beginning small for the early morn- 
ing toilet enlarge for dinner, and add a border 
for full dress. 
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Large and elegant pattern for Underskirt. 
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Pattern for edging. 
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Pattern for Edging. 
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che-rished on through years, 


Dreams the brightest,— 
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One shorthour can _ banish, Changing 


hopes that we, Have 
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all our smiles to tears, Changing all our 
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colla voce. 











Worldly splendour, wealth or fame, 
May charm us for awhile ; 

Yet they cannot sorrow stay, 
Or bid the lone heart smile, 
Or bid the lone heart smile. 


smiles our smiles to tears. 


F Ped. 


All of earth has shadows near, 
Yet there are realms above; 
Sunshine has no shadows there, 
*Tis peace, eternal love, 
"Tis peace, “tis peace, eternal love, 





























’s Illustrations to Shakspeare. 
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“Stay, my lord, ° 


And let your reason with your CHOLER question” — 


Henry VIII., Act i., Scene 1. 
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Hamlet, Act iii., Scene 4. 


An eye like MARS (Ma's) to threaten and command.” 
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